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THE KING against WILLIAM HONE, 

ON AN EX-OFFICIO INFORMATION FOll PUBLISHING THE I:ATB 
JOHN WILKES'S CATECHISM. 



Tried in GuildhaUy London, on Thursday y December 17, 1817, a< 
London Sittings after Miduielmas Term, 



•w«MM^^^l^nAM«vw« 



BEFORE MR, JUSTICE ABBOTT AND A SPECIAL JURY. 
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The Trial of this issue excited considerable interest. So early as 
eight o'clock the avenues leading to the Court became crowded ; the 
doors were thrown open shortly after, and the Court immediately 
filled. About twenty minutes after nine o'clock, Mr. Hone entered, 
attended by a youth, his brother, who placed on the table of the 
Court several parcels of books and papers, which nearly covered the 
table. About half-past nine o'clock Mr. Justice Abbott took his 
seat on the Bench, and the following Special Jury were immediatelv 
sworn: 



John Godwin Bo wring, Leadenhall- 

street 
William Stmb, Fenchnrch-bnildings 
John Woollbtt, Gould-square 
John O'Bribn, Broad-street-buildiogs 
William Noakbr, Little Eastcheap 

South-side, wine merchant 



John Gardinbr, Old Broad-street 
Nicholas Hilton, Ironmonger-lane 
Sauuel Brook, Old Jewry 
Jambs Hunter, Barge-yard 
William Thompson, Queen-stree. 
Thomas Lbwis, Queen-street 
Thomas Edwards^ Coleman-street 



Mr. Shefhebd (son to the Attorney-General) stated that this was 
an information filed by his Majesty's Attorney-General against the 
defendant, for printing and publishing a certain impious, profane, and 
scandalous libel on that part of our church service called the Catechism, ' 
with intent to excite impiety and irreligion in the minds of his Ma- 
jesty's liege subjects, to ridicule and scandalize the Christian religion^ 
and to bring into contempt the Catechism. 

The Attoknby-Genebal (Sir Samuel Shepherd) addressed the 
Court as follows: — 

My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, — ^You have imderstood 
from my young friend the nature of this cause. It is an information 
filed by me, as Attorney-General, against the defendant, William 
Hone, for printing and publishing an impious and profane libel, 
upon The Oaiwhismy The Lord' 9 Prayer^ and The Jin Commmd* 



meMif and thereby bringing into contempt the Christian ReUglon. 
I won't occupy your time 1(^, Qegittolfgv in shewing this to be the 
effect of the publication, io» il seems im^ssible for me to hear it 
read without feeling one's-self compelled to apply to it this language 
It is charged, and, as I think, juistly charged^ with being a profane, 
blasphemous, and impious libel. It has nothing of a political 
tendency about it, but it is avowedly, set off against the religion and 
worship of the Church of England, as established by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It has been over and over again said by the most eminent 
Judges, and particularly by one who was the most learned man 
that ever adorned the bench — ^the most even man that ever blessed 
domestic life — ^the most eminent man that ever advanced the pro- 
gress of science — and also one of the best and most purely religious 
men that ever lived. I speak of Sir Matthew Hale. It was by him 
in one sentence said, that ** the Christian Religion is parcel of the 
Common Law of England.'' The service of the Church of England 
is also part of the statute law of England; for in the reign of Charles 
the Second, for securing uniformity of public prayer in the Church 
of England, a book, commonly called The Book of Common Prayer^ 
was not composed, but collected, and annexed to an Act of Parlia- 
ment then framed, as part of the enacted form of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. If to revile that — ^if to bring it into contempt, 
be not a libel, then Christianity no longer is what Sir Matthew Hale 
described it— "parcel of the Common Law of England," nor this 
Sacred Book a part of the Statute Law of the land, because in such 
an erent the law must declare its inability to support its own pro- 
visions. In that book there is a Catechism, the object of which is 
most important, because it is that part which is peculiarly destined 
for forming in the minds of the younger classes of tiie community that 
proper foundation for religious belief which is to influence tbeir fu- 
ture Conduct. It is that part which the Ministers of the Church of 
England are peculiarly bound to teach to those between the infant 
and adult state at certain periods of time ; it is that part which all 
who are initiated into Christianity through baptism must be con- 
firmed before they come to their pastor in an adult state. To 
procure this important object, it consists of three parts:-- 1st, 
The Service of the Church of England; 2nd, The Apostles' 
Creed (which is professed by every class of Christians, no mat- 
ter what be their particular form of worship) ; and 3d, The Ten 
Commandments, wluch were of divine origin, communicated origi- 
nally from the mouth of God through Moses to the Jews. These 
form the foundation of all our religious and moral duties ; they are 
those which, if men would but obey, there would be an end to strife; 
nothing but peace and happiness could then be found in human 
society. This Book (The Book of Common Prayer) has also the 
Lord's Prayer, as in his sacred and blessed Sermon on the Mount. 
If these works be not what ought to be held sacred from ridicule, what 
is there which can be called so in the mind ol jx Christian ? I take 
this to be a proposition of law, that he who attempts to parody these 
three sacred parts of Christian belief, and presents them to the mind 
in a ridiculous shape, does that which is calculated to bring them into 
Mitampt, and is, therefore, by the law of the liad, goilty of a libeL 



It ^aanoi M necessary to UJurlsdan minds to reason cm the bantM 
effect of such a publication as the Defendant's. If any of you, Gentlo- 
men be fethers, and wish your children to hold in reverence the 
sacred subjects of Christian belief, read these publications of the De- 
fendanty and say if you would put them into the hands of those 
children you love. If you would not put them into their hands, would 
^'ou into those of the lower classes of society, which are not fit to 
cope with the sort of topics which are artfully raised for them ? I ask 
you, if it be possible, that after such publications are thus cheaply 
thrown among this class of people, they can, with the same degree 
of reverence that becomes the subject, look at the contents of the 
Sacred Book of our belief? Nay, even in better cultivated minds, 
the firmness of moral rectitude is shaken, and it often becomes ne^ 
cessary to make great mental exertion to shake off the influence of 
these productions, and recal the mind to k true feeling towards sacred 
truths. They are inevitably calculated to weaken the reverence felt 
for the Christian faith. It may be said that the Defendant's object 
was not to produce this effect — I believe that he meant it, in one 
sense, as a political squib, but his responsibility is not the less, foi 
he has parodied The Catechism in terms which it is impossible to be-' 
lieve oan have any other effect than that of bringing it into con- 
tempt. The pubfication is called "-^4 Catechism; that is to say, 
an Instruction to be learned of every person before he be brought to 
be confirmed a Placeman or Pensioner by the Minister." The Jury 
will see these are the very words of the original in parody. Again, 
I7^e Apostles^ Creed is also in complete parody. We say, '* I believe 
in Grod," &c. &c. ; here he says, '^' I believe in George, the Regent 
Almighty, Maker of New Streets, and Knight of the Bath ; and in 
the present Ministry, his only choice, who were conceived of To- 
ryism, brought forth of Wm. Pitt, suffered loss of place under Charles 
James Fox; were execrated, dead, and buried. In a few months 
they rose again from their Minority ; they re-ascended the Treasury 
Benches, and sit at the right hand of a little man in a large wig ; 
from whence they laugh at the petitions of the people who pray for 
Reform, and that the sweat of their brow may procure them bread." 
The Ten Commafidments are also parodied, and divided precisely in 
the same manner as the rest of the publication, for the purpose of 
keeping the whole resemblance more complete. The child is sup- 
posed to be examined precisely as it is laid down in the 2d chapter of 
ExodtM^ of course parodied. He answers, as to the promise of be- 
lief his sponsors made for him — 

" The same to which the Minister for the time being always obliges 
all his creatures to swear. I, the Minister, am the Lord thy ]ie%e, who 
brought thee out of want and beggary into the House of Commons." 

[Here an expression of feeling was manifested by some individuals 
of the crowd in the HaU of the Court.] 

Mr. Justice Abbott — If there is any body present of so light a 
disposition as to think that a matter of this kind should be made a sub- 
ject of laughter, at least he shall learn that he shall not come here to 
interrupt those who are of a graver disposition, and in the discharge of 
■n important duty. 

Tke AxxoBiHET-QsNEBAX — My Lord, if there be any person kei* 
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wlio can raise a smile at the reading of the Defendant's publSnttfon, 
it is Uie fullest proof of the baneful effect it has had, and with which 
I charge it. It is for that very reason I charge it as a libel on the 
Law of England. I am not sorry for the faint smile just uttered in 
Court. It establishes the baneful tendency of the work. If there 
be any here who are not Christians of some sect or other, God forbid 
that I should have their applauding support. Their approbation or 
disapprobation is alike indifferent to me. When I allude thus to 
Christians, let me be supposed as only alluding to those who have 
had the opportunity of having the light of Christianity shed upon 
them — God forbid I should be supposed to denounce those who had 
not had that opportunity. The next Commandment in this Parody is, 
• Thou shalt have no other Patron but me.' At last comes that part 
where a yoimg man is desired to recite the Lord's Prayer, and this 
is parodied in the same manner. I know. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
that by the Law of England, it is your province to decide on the mat- 
ter of the libel, and to say if it be such or no. I am not sorry that 
this is the case, for I think it impossible that any twelve men who 
understand the Law of England, and the precepts of Christianity, 
which are part and parcel of that Law, can read this production of 
the Defendant's without being decidedly of opinion that it is impos- 
sible to read it without seeing that its necessary and obvious conse- 
quence must be to bring into contempt the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. I forbear. Gentlemen, from reading any more of this pro- 
duction, as it will shortly be read by the Clerk. I shall now go to 
prove the publication by the Defendant ; it will bo for you to take it 
fairly and fully under your investigation, and, according to the solemn 
obligation you have taken — that obligation of an oath which is 
founded on religion, or it is no oath at all— decide upon it ; and so 
help you God. 

The Attobnbt-Genebal then called witnesses to prove the publi- 
cation of the Parodies by the Defendant. 

Griffin Swanton, examined hy Mr. Topping. 
He held in his hand a pamphlet, called Wilkes's Catechism^ which 
he bought on the 17th of February last, at Mr. Hone's shop, No. 55, 
Fleet-street. He bought it from a boy or a girl in this shop, which 
then had Mr. Hone's name over the door. The girl, he believed, said 
she WAS Mr. Hone's daughter. Two-pence was the price of it. He 
bought pamphlets afterwards at the same place, and marked them at 
the time. He observed bills in the window, that a publication by the 
name of this Catechism was sold there, but he could not recollect 
whether there were posting bills advertising it. 

Henry Hutchings, examined hy Mr. Richakdson. 
On the 7th of February last, he was the landlord of a shop, No. 55, 
Fleet-street, and Mr. Hone, now in Court, was then his tenant, and 
up to Midsummer. He used to sell books and pamphlets. The 
parish was situate in St. Dunstan's in the West, and he believed in the 
City of London. 

Thomas White, examined hy Mr. SH^PHEniD. 
Was Clerk of the Inner Treasury at the King's Bench, and pro- 
duced TXtf Book of Common Prayer^ and the Seal. He pointed out 



in the Book the Church Catecliism, signed by the CommiBsioners, and 
exemplified by the GhTCat Seal. It corresponded to the publicationB by 
the Eng's Pnnters and the Universities. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — It would be a highly penal offence to publish 
as from authority any other than the real authenticated form. 

Mr. Thomas White. — Certainly, my Lord. 

HeJfe the printed Catechism, with the publication of which the De« 
feudant stood charged, was put in,. and read by the Clerk. It was as 
follows :— 

The late John Wilkes's Catechism of a Ministerial Member ; taken 
from an Original Manuscript in Mr. Wilkes's Handwriting, never 
before printed, and adapted to the Present Occasion. — ^With 
Permission. — London: Printed for one of the Candidates for 
the Office of Printer to the King's Most Excellent Majesty, and 
Sold by William Hone, 65, Fleet Street, and 67, Old Bailey, 
Three Doors from Ludgate Hill. 1817. Price Two-pence. 

A Catechism, that is to say. An Instruction, to be learned of every 
person before he be brought to be confirmed ^ Placeman or 
Pensioner by the Minister. 

Question, What is your name ? 

Answer, Lick Spittle. 

Q. Who gave you this name ? 

A. My Sureties to the Ministry, in my Political Change, wherem 
I was made a Member of the Majority, the Child of Corruption, and 
a Locust to devour the good Things of this Kingdom. 

Q. What did your Sureties then for yoii ? 

A. They did promise and vow three things in my Nieune. First, 
that I should renounce the Reformists and all their Works, the pomps 
and vanity of Popular Favour, and all the sinful lusts of Independence. 
SeconcQy, that I should believe all the Articles of the Court Faith, 
And thirdly, that I should keep the Minister's sole Will and Com- 
mandments, and walk in the same, all the days of my life. 

Q. Dost thou not think that thou art bound to believe and to do as 
they have promised for thee ? 

A. Yes, verily, and for my own sake, so I will ; and I heartily 
thank our heaven-bom Ministiy, that they have called me to this state 
of elevation, through my own flattery, cringing, and bribery ; and I 
shall pray to their successors to give me their assistance, that I may 
continue the same unto my life's end. 

Q. Rehearse the Articles of thy Belief. 

A. I believe in Geobge, the Regent Almighty, Maker of New 
Streets, and Knights of the Bath. 

And in the present Ministry, his only choice, who were conceived 
of Toryism, brought forth of William Pitt, suffered loss of Place 
under Chasles Jaices Fox, were execrated, dead, and buried. In a 
few months they rose again from their minority ; they re-ascended to 
they Treasury benches, and sit at the right hand of a little man with a 
large wig ; from whence they laugh at the Petitions of the People who 
may pray for Reform, and that the sweat of their brow may procure 
them bread. 
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I believe that Bang James the Second was a legitimate SoTereign^ 
and that King 'William the Third was not ; that the Pretender was of 
the right line ; and that George the Third's grandfather was not ; 
that the dynasty of Bourbon is immortal ; and that the glass in the 
eye of Lord James Murray was not Betty Martin. I believe in the 
immaculate purity of the Committee of Finance, in the independence 
of the Committee of Secresy, and that the Pitt System u everlasting 
Amen. 

Q. What dost thou chiefly learn in these Articles of thy Belief? 

A. First, I learn to forswear all conscience, which was never meant 
to trouble me, nor the rest of the tribe of Courtiers. Secondly, to 
swear black is white, or white black, according to the good pleasure of 
the Ministers. Thirdly, to put on the helmet of Impudence, the only 
armour against the shafts of Patriotism. 

Q. You said that your Sureties did promise for you, that you 
should keep the Minister's Commandments : tell me how many there 
be? 

A. Ten. 

Q. Which be they? 

A. The same to which the Minister for the time being always 
obliges his creatures to swear, I the Minister am the Lord tiiy 
liege, who brought thee out of Want and Beggary, into the House of 
Commons. 

I. Thou shalt have no other Patron but me. 

II. Thou shalt not support any measure but mine, nor shalt thou 
frame clauses of any bill in its progress to the House above, or in the 
Committee beneath, or when the mace is tmder the table, except it be 
mine. Thou shalt not bow to Lord Coohbane, nor shake hands with 
him, nor any other of my real opponents ; for 1 thy Lord am a jealous 
Minister, and forbid familiarity of the Majority, with the Friends of 
the People, imto the third and fourth cousins of them that divide 
against me ; and give places, and thousands and tens of thousands, to 
them that divide 'vvith me, and keep my Commandments. 

III. Thou shalt not take the Pension of thy Lord the Minister in 
vain ; for I the Minister will force him to accept the Chiltems that 
taketh my Pension in vain. 

IV. Remember that thou attend the Minister's Levee day ; on other 
days thou shalt speak for him in the House, and fetch and carry, and 
do all that he commandeth thee to do ; but the Levee day is for the 
glorification of the Minister thy Lord : In it thou shalt do no work in 
the House, but shalt wait upon him, thou, and thy daughter, and thy 
wife, and the Members that are within his influence ; for on other days 
tiie Minister is inaccessible, but delighteth in the Levee day ; where* 
Sbre the Minister appointed the Levee day, and chatteth thereon fami* 
ftarly, and is amused with it. 

V. Honour the Regent and the helmets of the Life Guards, that 
ihy stay may be long in the Place, which the Lord thy Minister giveth 
thee. 

VI. Thou shalt not call starving to death murder. 

VII. Thou shalt not call Royal gallivanting adultery. 
Vm. Thou shalt not say, that to rob the Public is to steal* 
IX. Thou shalt bear false witness against the people. 
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• X. Thou shalt ncovet the People's applause, thou shalt not covet 
the People's praise, nor their good name, nor their esteem, nor their 
reverence, nor any reward that is theirs. 

Q. What dost thou chiefly learn by these Commandments ? 

A. I learn two things — ^my duty towards, the Minister, and my duty 
towards myself. 

Q. What is thy duty towards the Minister ? 

A. My duty towards the Minister is, to trust him as much as I 
can; to fear him; to honour him with aU my words, with all my 
bows, with all my scrapes, and all my cringes ; to flatter him ; to give 
him tiianks ; to give up my whole soul to him ; to idolize his name, 
and obey his word ; and serve him blindly all the days of his political 
life. 

Q. What is thy duty towards thyself? 

A. My duty towards myself is to love nobody but myself, and to 
do unto most men what I would not that they should do imto me; to 
sacrifice unto my own interest even my father and mother ; to pay 
little reverence to the King, but to compensate that omission by my 
servility to all that are put in authority under him ; to lick the dust 
under the feet of my superiors, and to shake a rod of iron over the 
backs of my inferiors ; to spare the People by neither word nor deed ; 
to observe neither truth nor justice in my dealings with, them; to bear 
them malice and hatred in my heart ; and where their wives and pro- 
perties are concerned, to keep my body neither in temperance, sober- 
ness, nor chastity, but to give my hands to picking and stealing, and 
my tongue to evil speaking and lying, and slander of their efforts to 
defend their liberties and recover their rights ; never failing to envy 
their privileges, and to learn to get the Pensions of myself and my 
colleagues out of the People's labour, and to do my duty in that de- 
partment of public plunder unto which it shall please the Minister to 
call me. 

Q. My good Courtier, know this, that thou art not able of thyself 
to preserve the Minister's favour, nor to walk in his Commandments, 
nor to serve him, without his special protection ; which thou must at 
all times learn to obtain ^y diligent application. Let me hear, there 
fore, if thou canst rehearse the Minister's Memorial. 

Answer. 

Our Lord who art in the Treasury, whatsoever be thy name, thy 
power be prolonged, thy will be done throughout the empire, as it is 
in each session. Give us our usual sops, and forgive us our occasional 
absences on divisions; as we promise not to forgive them that divide 
against thee. Turn us not out of our places ; but keep us in the 
House of Commons, the land of Pensions and Plenty; and deliver us 
from the People. Amen. 

Q What desirest thou of the Minister in this Memorial ? ■ ♦ 

A. I desire the Minister, our Patron, who is the disposer of the 
Nation's overstrained Taxation, to give his protection unto me and 
to all Pensioners and Placemen, that we may vote for him, serve him 
and obey him, as far as we find it convenient ; and I beseech the Mi- 
nister that he will give us all things that be needful, both for our repu- 
tation and appearance in the House and out of it ; i^t he will be 
favourable to us, and forgive us our negligence ; that it will please 
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him to save and defend us, in all dangers of life and limb, from the 
People, our natural enemies ; and that he will help us in fleecing and 
grinding them ; and this I trust he will do out of care for himself, and 
our support of him through our corruption and influence ; and there- 
fore I say Amen. So be it. 

Q. How many Tests hath the Minister ordained ; 
A. Two only, as generally necessary to elevation ; (that is to say) 
Passive Obedience and Bribery. 

Q. What meanest thou by this word Test? 

A. I mean an outward visible sign of an inward intellectual mean- 
ness, ordained by the Minister himself as a pledge to assuxe him 
thereof. 

Q. How many parts are thertf in this Test ? 

A. Two ; the outward visible sign, and the intellectual meanness, 
Q. What is the outward visible sign or form of Passive Obedience ? 
A. Dangling at the Minister's heels, whereby the person is degra- 
ded beneatii the baseness of a slave, in the character of a Pensioner. 
Placeman, Expectant Parasite, Toadeater, or Lord of the Bedchamber. 
Q. What is the inward intellectual meanness ? 
A. A death unto Freedom, a subjection unto perpetual Thraldom : 
for being by nature bom free, and the children of Independence, we 
are hereby made children of Slavery. 

Q. Whftt is required of persons submitting to the Test of Passive 
Obedience ? 

A. Apostacy, whereby they forsake Liberty ; and faith, whereby 
they stedfastly believe the promises of the Minister, made to them 
upon submitting to that Test. 

Q. Why was the Test of Bribery ordained! 

A. For the continual support of the Minister's influence, and the 
feeding of us, his needy creatures and sycophants. 

Q. What is the outward part or sign in the Test of Bribery ? 
A. Bank notes, which the Minister hath commanded to be oflered 
by his dependants. 

Q. Why then are beggars submitted to this Test, when by reason 
of their poverty they are not able to go through the necessary forms ? 

A. Because they promise them by their Sureties ; which promise, 
when they come to lucrative offices, they themselves are bouild to 
perform. 

Q. What is the inward part, or thing signified ? 
A. The industry and wealth of the People, which are verily and 
indeed taken and had by Pensioners and Sinecurists, In their Cor- 
ruption. 

Q. What are the benefits whereof you are partakers thereby ? 
A. The weakening and impoverishing the People, through the loss 
of their Liberty and Property, while our wealth becomes enormous, 
and pur pride intolerable. 

Q. What is required of them who submit to the Test of Bribery and 
Corruption ? 

^ A. To examine themselves, whether they repent them truly of any 
signs of former honour and patriotism, stedfastly purposing hence- 
forward to be faithful towards the Minister ; to draw on and off like 
his glove; to crouch to him like a spaniel; to purvey for him like a 
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jackall ; to be as supple to him as Alderman Sir William Tubtle ; 
to have the most lively faith in the Funds, especially in the Sinking 
Fund ; to believe the words of Lord Castlebeagh alone ; to have 
remembrance of nothing but what is in the Courier ; to hate Matthew 
Wood, the present Lord Mayor, and his second Mayoralty ; with 
all our hearty with all our mind, with all our soul, and with all our 
strength ; to admire Sir John Siltesteb, the Recorder ; and Mr. 
John Langley ; and to be in charity with those only who have 
something to give. • 

[Here endeth the Catechism,'\ 

This being the whole of the case on. the part of the prosecution, 
Mr. Hone rose, and addressed the Court to the following pur- 
port : — He caUed upon the jury, as earnestly and as solemnly as the 
Attorney-General had done, to decide upon this case according to 
their oaths. If he felt any embarrassment on this occasion, and he 
felt a great deal, it was because he was not in the habit of addressing 
an assembly like that : he had never, indeed, addressed any assem- 
bly whatever; and, therefore, he hoped that they and the Court 
would show their indidgence to him, standing there, as he did, 
imassisted by counsel, to make his own defence. If he were really 
guilty of this libel, as the Attorney-General had called it, he should 
not have stood there this day. So far back as May, he was 
arrested under a warrant by the Lord Chief Justice of that Court. 
Lord Ellenborough, and brought suddenly to plead to informations 
filed against him. He did not plead, because he conceived the pro- 
ceeding by information to be unconstitutional, and he thought so 
still. However ancient this mode of proceeding might be, he was 
satisfied that it was never intended to be exercised in the way that it 
had been of late years. By this process, every man in the kingdom, 
however innocent he might be, was entirely at the mercy of the Attor- 
ney-Gteneral, and of the Government. There was no security for 
honour, integrity, and virtue ; no presentment to a jury, no previous 
inquiry ; the victim was taken in a summary way by warrants, and 
brought to answer suddenly to informations of wluch he was wholly 
ignorant. Another objection which he had to plead on that occasion 
was, the enormous expense that must have been incurred. He had 
been given to understand, that making his defence in the usual way, 
the solicitor and counsel, would cost 100/., which would have been 
utter ruin to him. He applied to the Court for copies of the informa- 
tions, but the Court did not grant him those copies. He was sorry 
for this, because, if they had been granted, he should have known 
what he was specifically charged with. On Friday last he applied for 
copies at the Crown-office, and, upon paying the customary charges, 
he procured them. When he was placed on the floor of the Court of 
King's-Bench, the late Attorney-General, Sir William Garrow, stated 
that the informations charged him with blasphemous publications. 
Now he found that this information did not charge him with blasphe- 
mous publications ; it charged that he, being an impious and wickediv 
disposed person, and intending to excite impiety and irreligion, did 
publish that which was stated in the information. And here he must 
beg leave to call to their attention the great prejudice which had been 
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raised against him throughout the country by this circumstance^ and 
the injury which he bad sustained by misrepresentations coming from 
the highest authorities in the country. The late Attorney* General 
had charged him with a second information, and he then observed, 
that whether he were charged with one information^ or 300 informa- 
tions, he would not plead uftless copies were given to him. The At, 
torney General in reply observed, that the number of informations 
depended on the number of publications. He did not> however, 
fhean to charge Sir William Gar row with any intention to pro- 
duce an unfavourable impression in the public mind against him. 
But he must say, and he would say it boldly, because he said it truly, 
that no man was ever treated with greater injustice than he 
was by Lord Ellenborough. Previous to his arrest, under warrant 
issued by his Lordship, he had not been out of the house all the 
week ; he had been engaged in writing, and no application had been 
made by any one to see him of which he did not hear. Two officers 
served him near his own door upon the warrant of Lord Ellenborough 
and refused to let him go home, without stating any reason why they 
made that refusal. He was taken to Sergeant's-inn coffee-house, and 
afterwards carried to a lock-up house in Shire-lane, where he re- 
mained till half-past £ve, anxiously expecting Mr. Gibbon, the tipstau 
(who, he ^SLS told, was coming), in order that he might learn from 
him the charge, and send for friends to bail him. Gibbon did not 
come, and he remained ignorant of the charge. On the Monday fol 
lowing, at a moment when he was retiring, for the purposes of nature^ 
he was put into a coach, and ordered to be taken to Westminster«haL 
to plead ; but even then the officer could not tell him to what he 
was to plead. While in the coach, he found it almost impossible 
to keep himself from fainting : but he was told, that when he arrived 
at Westminster, sufficient time would be allowed him. He was, 
however, taken into Court, and whilst one of the informations was 
being read, a mist came before his eyes, he felt giddy, and applied 
for leave to sit. The answer of Lord Ellenborough was «' No ; " and 
it was pronounced with an intonation that mi^ht have been heard at 
the further end of the hall. This refusal, instead of making him 
sink on the floor, as he had before expected to do, had the effect 
that a glass of water on being thrown into his face would have had, 
and he felt perfectly relieved. At the same time, however, he could 
not help feeling contempt for the inhumanity of the Judge. He was 
then taken to the King*s-Bench, and was afterwards found senseless 
in his room there, not having performed an office of nature for 
several days. That arose out of the inhumanity of Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

Here Mr. Justice Abbott interrupted the defendant, stating that 
he had better apply himself to the charge against him. He was un- 
willing to iaterrupt any person who was making his defence ; but 
where, as in this case, it became absolutely necessary, he could not 
refrain. It was the duty of Lord Ellenborough to pursue the course 
of the Court, and it was customary for defendants to stand while the 
informations filed against them were being read. 

The defendant proceeded. — He should be sorry to be out of order, 
but he believed instances had been known in which defendants 
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were permitted to sit. He thought that such cases might be found 
in the state trials. But whether so or not» such was the feeling of 
Sir William Garrow, that he leaned over and whispered to him, "If 
you wish to retire for any purpose of nature, you can." He thanked 
him, and replied, that the purpose had gone by. He stated this 
because he should never forget the humanity which Sir William 
had shown on that occasion, and which formed a strong con- 
trast to the behaviour of the Judge whom he had mentioned. 
Having stated these facts, he would not take up their time in de- 
tailing what he endured for two months in the King's Bench ; suffice 
it to say, that he had suffeVed the utmost distress in a domestic way, 
and very considerable loss in a pecuniary way. He had gained no- 
thing there but a severe lesson. He learned that, however honourr 
able a man's intentions might be, they might be construed into guilt, 
and the whole nation might be raised against him, except, indeed, the 
few cool, dispassionate, and sober persons who would read such pub- 
lications as the present calmly, and determine upon the motives of the 
writer. It was upon this intention that they (the jury) were to decide. 
The Attorney- General, Sir Samuel Shepherd, had stated, that th $ 
publication was issued for a political squib. He quite agreed with 
the Attorney- General; he joined issue with him upon this inter- 
pretation of the work ; it wsis published for a political squib, and if 
they found it a political squib, they would deliver a verdict of acquit- 
tal." If they found it an impious and blasphemous libel, they would 
consign him to that punishment from which he should ask no mercy. 
This was the question which they were to try, and they had no- 
thing to try but that. They had nothing to do with the tendency 
which his work might have out of doors, or the effect which it 
might produce in that Court, or, at least, they had so little to do 
with it, £is not to suffer it to weigh a feather in their minds in return- 
ing their verdict to the Court. They would remember, that he was 
not standing there as a defendant in an action brought by a private 
individual. In that case, they would not have to look at the inten- 
tion of the party ; they would have to assess the amount of the da- 
mages ; but here they had everything to do with the intention of the 
party, and if they did not find that this political catechism was pub- 
Hshed with an impious and profane intention, they would give him 
a verdict of acquittal. The Attorney- General had stated that the 
very smile of a person was an evidence of the tendency of this pub- 
lication. He denied that. The smile might arise from something 
wholly different from thig feeling of the person who wrote that pub- 
lication. But he would now proceed to call their attention to a 
very important branch of this question. In 1771 it was the intention 
of certain intelligent persons. Members of the House of Commons, 
to explain the powers of juries relating to libels. Mr. Dowdeswel 
moved to bring in a bill for that purpose ; and Mr. Burke, than 
whom he could not quote a man whose authority would be 
greater in that Court, delivered a most eloquent and im- 
pressive speech on that occasion. He said, ** It was the an- 
cient privilege of Englishmen that they should be tried by a 
jury of their equals; but that, by the proceeding by informa- 
tion, the whole virtue of jurie? was taken away. The spirit of 
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the Star-chamber had transinigratedi and lived again in the Courts 
of Westminster-hall, who borrowed from the Star- chamber what 
that Court had taken from the Roman law. A timid jury will 
give way to an awful Judge, delivering oracularly the law, 
and charging them to beware of their oaths. They would do 
so; they had done so; nay, a respectable member of their own 
house had told them, that on the authority of a judge, he found a 
man guilty in whom he could find no guilt.'! Mr. Dowdeswell's bill 
was brought in, but it did not pass into a law. Mr.Burke persevered 
in the same cause for a number of years, without success; but in 
1790, the late Mr. Fox brought in a bill, which was now called the 
Libel Bill, and it was under the authority of that solemn Act 
of Parliament that they now sat to try this information. This 
bill had fixed the powers of juries in cases of libel, and made 
it imperative on them to determine on the whole of mat- 
ters charged in the information. Now he was charged — 
with what! With intending to excite impiety and irreligion, 
not with having excited it; so that, as the law stood befor«, 
if there had been but one copy printed, they would have been 
told to find him guilty, if it could be proved that the work was 
published by him; but now, if he had sold IOt,000 copies it was the 
intention with which they had to do. As to blasphemy and profane- 
ness, he spurned the charge ; and when he said he spurned it, ho 
could assure them they should not hear him say one word to-day 
which he did not utter from his heart, and from the most perfect con- 
viction. They were not to inquire whether he was a member of the 
Established Church or a Dissenter ; it was enough that he professed 
himself to be a Christian : and he would be bold to say, that he made 
that profession with a reverence for the doctrines of Christianity which 
could not be exceeded by any person in that Court. He had, how- 
ever, been held up as a man imfit to live, as a blasphemer, a monster, 
a wretch ; he had been called a wretch who had kept body and soul, 
together by the sale of blasphemous publications. If any man knew 
any one act of his life to which profaneness and impiety might be 
applied, he would ask and defy that man to stand forward and con- 
tradict him at that moment. He was innocent of that charge ; and it 
was the proudest day of his life to stand there, because he was not 
putting in a plea of not guilty against a charge of infamous and blas- 
phemous libel; for if he were guilty of blasphemy, he woidd go to 
the stake and bum as a blasphemer, at the same time avowing the 
blasphemy. He said this, because he considered nothing was dearer 
to man than sincerity. It had been the misfortune of his life to have 
his actions mieinterpreted by the papers, by the lookers on — the mere 
every-day observers ; but there were a few individuals of the Estab- 
lished Church who knew every thing alledged against him to be a fotd, 
and base calunmy. It was impossible for a man so humble in life as 
himself to wage war with opinions broached by a secret€u:y of State, but 
when he heard Lord Sidmouth, in the House of Lords, rising every 
night and calling these little publications blasphemous, he had felt 
disposed to interrupt him. The odds were terribly against him 
in a prosecution of this kind, for he had to contend with the 
Secretary of State — a man whose opinions were adopted by a 
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great namber of persons of the first rank and consideration, and 
whose private life was, he believed, unimpeachable. This eminent 
character was, however, like other men, liable to error, else he 
would not have denounced this publication as blasphemous in his 
pl^e in the House of Lords. Even if it were so, was it justice to pro- 
nounce so decided an opinion, one which must necessarily carry so 
much weight and influence, before the proper course of inquiry and 
decision were had upon it ? It was by these means that a warwhoop 
and yell were sent forth against him throughout the country. But, 
friendless and unprotected as he was, he was obliged to submit, and 
hence hb conduct had been held up to the amusement of the ill- 
thinking throughout the country. He did not desire, for he did not 
know how, to obtain popularity ; he never went all lengths with any 
description of persons whatever. He was as independent in mind as 
any gentleman in that Court was independent in property : he had 
made to himself many enemies, because it is in himian nature that 
the persons with whom we are intimate scarcely ever forgive one 
dereliction from what they consider duty. He always endeavoured to 
make-up his mind as coolly as possible : sure he was, that if he ever 
did a man injury in his life, it was from mistake, and not from inten- 
tion. And he asked the jury, if they had ever seen any of his pub« 
lications before, whether they had observed in them any thing i^t 
would induce them to think that he was. desirous of exciting impiety 
or profaneness ? No man in the country had a greater respect than 
himself for the constituted authorities ; if he differed from some pub- 
lic men in opinion, it was not at all times that he differed ; it was not 
because there was a common cry against a measure that he joined in 
it. He had told them it was ike intention of which they were to 
judge ; and he would sit down immediately, if the Attomey-Qeneral 
could lay hb hand on any publication in which, in any one passage or 
sentence, he could point out any thing tending to degrade or vilify the 
Christian religion. He stated this, not in bravado, but in the sincerity 
of his heart. If he were a man of a blasphemous turn of mind, it 
was scarcely possible, amongst the numerous works which he had 
published, and the greater paxt of them written by himself, that some- 
thing of this kind should not have appeared ; but whatever opinions 
tiie Attorney-Gener£d might form respecting his notions of religion he 
knew that he could not produce any blasphemous writings against him. 
He came now to another part of Siis subject. It was his fate, when 
he was taken to the King*s-Bench, although it might be an advantage 
to the coimtry, to differ with the Master of the Crown-office, as to the 
way in which the special juries were returned. After the juries in his 
cise were struck 

Here Mr. Justice Abbott again interrupted the defendant, observ- 
ing, that he did not think this had any bearing on the question. He 
was sorry, he repeated, to interfere witii his defence, but he had better 
confine himself to the point at issue. 

Mr. Hone said it had, he thought, a bearing on the question, and 
his Lordship and Jury would see it in a short time. The Juries to 
which he alluded were struck in what appeared to him a fair and an 
honourable way ; but — 

Mr. Justice Abbott.«-»I do not see the relevancy of what you are 
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now stating. It is my duty to take care that the time of the Court 
should not be consumed Improperly; any other motive I cannot 
have. 

Mr. Hoiv^E said, that no person could be more anxious than himself 
to save the time of his Lordship and of the Jury. If the Attorney- Gen- 
eral had asked him, he would have admitted the publication of the 
work in order to save time ; but if he were prevented from going on 
with what he had begun to state, it would disarrange the whole of his 
defence. He brought forward his arguments in the best way he could, 
and he hoped for the indulgence of the Court. He would very briefly 
state what he saw of the mode of striking juries. The Master of the 
Crown Office took the book in his hand, and, putting his pen between 
the leaves, selected the name that appeared against the pen. The Mas- 
ter struck three juries for him in this way ; but when he (the defend- 
ant) was leaving the office, he could not help observing, that out of 
144 persons, there were only two whose names he had ever heard of 
before —he who had lived in London all his life, and had been actively 
engaged. One of them was Mr. Sharpe, and he only knew his name 
as a member of the House of Commons. When, therefore, he saw 
those names he began to reflect whether the Master had struck the 
juries from a proper list; and Mr. Pearson, his attorney, conceiving 
that it was not a proper book, he (the defendant) afterwards sent a 
solemn protest to the Master of the Crown-office, when he knew Mr. 
Litchfield, solicitor of the Treasury, would be present, against those 
Juries, and the result was, that the Crown abandoned its Special 
Juries ; Mt. Litchfield waved the three juries which had been struck 
in his case. The Crown consented to his discharge on his own 
recognizance. Three weeks ago these informations were revived and 
notices given of fresh juries, and of this trial. He attended at the 
Crown-office, and he was glad to find that a new book of good jury, 
men was coming down to the office. He was told that a book contain- 
ing the names of 6,000 persons in London would be sent down. The 
book came down, and the Master chose the juries as before, but he did 
not take the names against which his pen struck. 

Mr. Justice Abbott.— I really cannot see how this bears upon the 
cause. I shall not discharge my own duty if I suffer you to proceed. 
I am unwilling to interfere, and prevent a defendant from stating 
iemything that bears upon his case, but I cannot see the least bearing 
in what you are now stating. 

Mr. Hone could assure his Lordship that he would not say any 
thing dbrespectful to the Court, but he tiiought Ihe point most im- 
portant, and he hoped he should be allowed to proceed. 

A Juryman said he also thought it might be material, on account ot 
the notice which the public prints had taken of this subject. The 
defendant, therefore, should have an opportunity of stating the facts 
truly. 

Mr. Justice Abbott regretted that the public prints should agitate 
these matters previous to trial. As one of the gentlemen of the jury, 
however, wished to hear some explanation, the defendant might 
proceed. 

Mr. Hone resumed. — He had observed, that the Master did not 
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tuke Uie name against which his pen struck, and awignc^d'no retnon 
for taking the name of Wchh in the place of Moxon. While the 
Master was pricking the jury, defendant could not see the name he 
took. The Master stated, that as there was a cavil ahout the pen, he 
should nominate the jury as he thought proper. He then opened 
the hook, the Solicitor of the Tieasury standing at the right hand» 
and Mr. Maule, assistant-solicitor, standing on the left, and these 
two could see all the names. The Master went page for page, se- 
leetingr the jury, sometimes he gave four names in succession, with- 
out turning over a leaf, at others he went over seven, eight, ten, ot 
a dozen pages, regularly examining every page before he gave a 
name. In one instance he went over twenty-six pages, in another 
thirty-six pages, without giving a name. The defendant entered a 
protest against this mode of proceeding. He made an affidavit of 
the facts, and on a motion to the Court put it in. The Court de- 
cided (and to him it appeared the most extraordinary decision that 
ever wai^) that the Master was not bound to put the pen in his book. 
Nay, Lord Ellenborough, in the presence of Mr. Justice Abbott, 
said, that if the Master gave the defendant names in that way, it 
would be giving a jury by lot, and that he was bound to select such 
persons as he might think proper. The defendant could oppose 
nothing to that, except that it appeared to be an unfair mode« He 
did not think that it ever was in the contemplation of the law that 
the Crown should select such persons as it cnose. Under that im- 
pression he left the Court with what he conceived to be great in- 
justice. The Judges all said, that to nominate meant to select. Now 
he found, that the Master of the Crown office was nominated by 
the Court, that is to say, the Court nominated four or five persons 
to the Crown, who selected one of them to fill the office. Here^ 
then, the Court nominated, and the Crown selected, so that nomina 
nation was not, in fact, selection. He now came to his trial, and 
it was perfectly imuiaterial to him of what opinion the jury were, 
satisfied as he was that they would return a true verdict. He had 
a very serious impression upon his mind of what his situation would 
be if'a verdict went against him. In that case he firmly beliived 
that he never should return to his family from that court. The 
Attorney- General was entitled to a reply ; and though the learned 
gefctleman had shewn great courtesy, he could not expect him to 
wave that right. If he would, the defendant would engage to con- 
clude in 20 minutes. He did not see any disposition of that kind, 
and he would therefore proceed. He should state nothing that 
was new, because he knew nothing that was new. He had his 
books about him, and it was from them that he must draw his de- 
fence. They had been the solace of his life : and as to one of Mr. 
Jones's little rooms in the Bench, where had enjoyed a delightful 
view of the Surrey hills, they would aflbrd him great consolation 
there, but his mind must be much distracted at the sufferings of 
his family. He knew no distinction between public and private 
life. Men should be consistent in their conduct ; and he had en- 
deavoured so to school his mind that it might give an explanation 
of every act of his life. If he had ever done an injury to any one, 
it was by ac3ident, and not by design ; and, though some persons 
had lost money by him, there was not one who would sa^ that l^^^dJoL 
3 
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not entertain a respect for him [defendant]. From being a book-dealer 
he became a bookseller ; and what was very unfortunatei he was too 
much attached to his books lo part with them. He had a wife and seven 
children, and had ^ately employed himself in writing for their sup- 
port. As to parodies, they were as old, at least, as the invention of 
printing ; and he never heard of a prosecution for a parody, either 
religious or any other. There were two kinds of parodies : one in 
which a man might convey ludicrous or ridiculous ideas relative to 
some other subject ; the other, where it was intended to ridicule the 
thing parodied. The latter was not the case here, and therefore he 
had not brought religion into contempt. It was remarkable that in 
October last a most singular parody was inserted in the Ediiiburgh 

agazine, which was published by Mr. Blackwood. The parody 
was written with » great deal of ability, and it was impossible but 
that the authors must have heard of this prosecution. The parody 
was ma' e on a certain chapter of Ezekiel, and was introduced by a 
pre^ce, stating that it was a translation of a Chaldee manuscript 
preserved in a great library at Paris. There was a key to the 
parody which furnished the names of the persons described in it. 
The key was not published^ bnt he had obtained a copy of it, Mr 
Blackwood is telling his own story ; and the two cherubims were 
Mr. Cleghom, a farmer, and Mr. Pringle, a schoolmaster, who 
bad been engaged with him as editor of a former magazine ; th 
* crafty man" was Mr. Constable ; and the work that *' ruled th 
nation" was the '* Edinburgh Review." The defendant then read 
a long extract from the parody, of which the following is a spe- 
cimen : — 

** Now, in those days, there lived also a man who was crafty in 
council, and cunning in all manner of working ; and • I beheld the 
man, and he was comely and well favoured, and he had a notable 
horn in his forehead wherewith he ruled the nations. And I saw 
the hoiTi, that it had eyes, and a mouth speaking great things, 
and it magnified itself even to the Prince of the Host, and it cast 
down the truth to the ground, and it grew and prospered. And 
when this man saw the book, and beheld the things that were 
in the book, he was troubled in spirit and much cast down. And 
he said imto himself, why stand I idle here, and why do I not be- 
stir myself? Lo ! this book shall become a devouring sword in 
the hand of my adversary, and with it will he root up or 
loosen the horn that is in my forehead, and the hope of my gains 
shall perish from the face of the earth. And he hated the book, and 
the two beasts that had put words into the book, for he judged accord- 
ing to the reports of men ; nevertheless, the man was crafty in 
counsel, and more cunning than his fellows. And he said unto the 
•wo beasts, come ye and put your trust under the shadow of my 
wings, and we will destroy the man whose name is as ebony, and his 
book." 

He observed that Mr. Blackwood was much respected by a great 
number of persons. 

Mr. Justice Abbott said, he could not think their respect 
would be increased by such a publication. He must express his 
disapprobation of it ; and at the same time obseiTed, that the de- 
fendant, by citing ity ws^s only defending one offence by another. 
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Tbe Attorne7-Genbral said, he had been thinking for the last 
"fe^ minutes where a person in his situation conld interrupt a de* 
fendant. He now rose to make an objection in point of law. The 
defendant was stating certain facts of previous publicationS| and a 
question might arise as to the proof of them. The same objection 
applied to the legality of his statement. The defendant had no 
more right to state any previous libel by way of parody, than a 
person charged with obscenity had of bringing volumes on the 
table and exhibiting them in his defence. The defendant had no 
more right to be stating, and so to be publishing* things which had 
better remain on the shelves in a bookseller's sliop than be in the 
hands of the public. 

Mr. Hone said that the Attorney- General called this parody a i 
libel, but it was not a libel till a jury had found it to be so. His 4 
was not a libel, or why did he stand there to defend it ? In taking 
this course of defence, he did not take it as a selection of modes ; 
it was his only mode. He had no intention to send forth any 
offensive publication to the world, but merely to defend himself. 
When he heard that his own parodies had given pain to some 
minds, he was sorry for it. This sort of writing was familiar to 
him from his course of reading. This parody, called Wilkes's 
Catechism, was published by him on the 14th of February, and on 
the 22nd he stopped the sale of the other pamphlets. He shonld 
adduce evidence to show that this sort of writing had never been 
prosecuted. He then held in his hand a little publication drawn 
up by the late Dr. Lettsom, showing the effects of temperance and 
intemperance, by diverging lines, as a man sets from water to 
strong beer, and from strong beer to spirituous liquors and habits 
of brutal intoxication. He took this as a popular mode of con- 
veying instruction with preservation of health, and had no inten- 
tion to ridicule the thermometer on the plan on which it was 
framed. 

He (the defendant) knew there were some most excellent per- 
sons who occasionally made applications of the Scripture in a way 
which they would not do in the pulpit. In 1518, a parody of the 
first verse of the first psalm was written by a man whom every in- 
dividual in this Court would esteem — a man to whom we were in- 
debted for liberty of conscience, and finally for all the blessings 
of theReformation itself— he meant Martin Luther. In the first 
volume of Jortin's Life of Erasmus, page 117, the following 
parody on the first Terse of the first psalm, to which he had alluded, 
appeared : *' Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the way 
of the Sacramentarians. nor sat in the seat of the Zuinglians, or 
followed the counsel of the Zurichers.'* Would any man say that 
Martin Luther was a blasphemer P and he was a parodist as well 
as William Hone. But parodies had been published even in the 
pulpit. He had then in his hand a parody on the Lord's Prayer 
delivered in the pulpit by Dr. John Boys, Dean of Canterbury, ix 
16} 8 f and which was afterwards inserted in a folio volume of hit 
works which he published. He stated that he gained ^eat ap« 
plause by preaching on that occasion, which occurred on the 5th of 
I)[ovember, 1600. The parody ran in these words: — ** Our Pope, 
which art in Rome, hellish be thy namei give us this da.^ <^>u <sqs^ 
in the Lord's supper," and so on. 



t/Lr. Justice Abbott thought it better Xhat the defendant should 
not read any more of this parody : k could only shock the ears of 
well-disposed and religious persons ; and he must again repeat that 
the law did not allow one offence to be vindicated by another. He 
wished the defendant would not read such things. 

Mr. Hone. — My Lord, your Lordship's observation is in the very 
spirit of what Pope Leo X. said to Martin Luther — ** For God's 
sake don't say a word about the indulgencies and the monasteries, 
and I'll give you a living.'* thus precluding him from mentioning 
the very thing in dispute. I must go on with these parodies, said 
Mr, Hone, or I cannot go on with my defence. 

The next book he snould refer to was a volume of sennons by 
Bishop Latimer, in which there were one illustrated by a game of 
cards. He recollected to have seen an old book of sermons with 
a wooden cut, in which the clergyman was represented holding 
out a card in his hand from the pulpit. He had no doubt but that 
wooden cut was a portrait of the Bishop preaching the very ser- 
mon to which he was about to call the attention of the Jury. Let 
it be recollected that the author of this sermon was ihe great La- 
timer, who suffered for the truth. Would any one venture to say 
-that he meant to ridicule relipon ? Many of the sermons were 
preached before the King and the Privy Council ; that to which be 
I'eferred Whs the 64th, and entitled " The first of two sermons of 
the Card, preached at Cambridge, in Advent, 1626." The Rev. 
Bishop says, ** And because 1 cannot declare Christ's rule unto 
you at one time as it ought to be done, I will apply myself accord- 
mg to your custom at this time of Christmas. I \rill, as I said, 
declare unto you Christ's rule, but that shall be in Christ's cards, 
wherein you shall perceive Christ's rule. The game that we will 
play at shall be the triumph [this word triumph, said Mr. Hone, 
18 what we now call trump, which is a corruption of the original 
term], which, if it be well played at, he that dealeth shall win, 
and the etai.deis and lookers upon shall do the same -, insomuch 
that there is no man that is willing to play at this triumph with 
these cards but they fc^hall be all winners and no losers; let, there- 
iore, every Christian man and woman play at these cards, that 
they may have and obtain the triumph. You must mark, also, 
that the triumph must apply to fetch home unto him all the other 
cards, whatsoever suit tlsey be of. Now, then, take you this first 
card, which must appear and be showed unto you as followeth :- - 
You have heard what was spoken to men of the old law — Thou 
shall not kill ; whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of judgment ; 
and whosoever shall say unto" his neighbour radru (that is to say, 
brainless, or any other word of rebuking) shall be in danger of a 
council ; and whosoever shall say unto his neighbour fool, shall 
l>e in danger of Hell fire." This card was made and spoken by 
Christ himself He would not take up the time of the Court by 
reading the whole of what the Rev. Prelate had said, but would 
confine himself to a pajisage where he described bad passions under 
the name of Turks. ** These evil-disposed affections and sensual- 
ities in us. are always contrary to our salvation. What shall we 
do now or imagine to thrust down these Turks, and to subdue 
iliem ? It is a great ignominy and shame for a Christie m^n to 
be bcmnd and Subject unto a Turk. Nay* it shall not be so'j we 
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will first cast a trump [here the word trump is used] iu their wtLj, 
and play with them at cards who shall have the hetter. Let us play, 
therefore, on this fashion with this card. Whensoever it shall happen 
these foul passions and Turks do rise in our stomachs against our bro- 
ther or neighbour, either for unkind words, injuries or wrongs, which 
they have done unto us contrary to our mind, slraightways let us call 
unto our remembrance and speak that question, unto ourselves. ' Who 
art thou ?' The Bishop had taken his text from John 1. 9. And 
this is the record of John, when the Jews sent Priests and Leviies 
from Jerusalem to ask him * Who art thou ?* in the course of the ser- 
mon, therefore, this question, ' who art thou ?* is often introduced. 
The answer (continues the Bishop) is, ' I am a Christian man.' 
Then further we must say to ourselves — ' What requireth Christ of a 
Christian man ?* — Now turn up your trump, your heart (hearts is 
. trump, as I said before), and cast your trump, your heart, on this 
card, and upon this card you shall learn what Christ requireth of a 
Christian man : not to be angry or moved to ire against his neighbour 
in mind, countenance, or otherwise by word or deed. Then take up 
this cai'd with your heart, and lay them together ; that done, you 
have won the game of the Turk, whereby you have defaced and over- 
come by true and lawful play." As he said before, he was confident 
that the wooden cut he had seen in the old book of sermons repre- 
sented the Bishop in the act of holding up the card referred to. He 
had introduced this extract from Bishop Latimer to show, that the 
most pious men frequently resorted to means of illustrating even 
sacred things in a way which others might consider very extraordinary. 
He was aware that many worthy men condemned parodies, but it was 
not his business to eulogise this or any other parody ; it was sufficient 
to show that the practice of composing Uiem had existed, and had 
been followed by the most venerable and respected characters th|s 
country ever produced. 

He should now turn to that celebrated collection, the Harleian 
Miscellany, the second volume of which, being Mr. Button's octavo 
edition, contained an article entitled '* The plague of Westminster, 
or an order for the visitation of a sick Parliament, grievously troubled 
with a new disease, called the consumption of their members." The 
persons visited are, the Earl of Suffolk, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord 
Rundson, the Earl of Middlesex, the Lord Barkley, the Lord Wil- 
loughby, the Lord Maynard, Sir John Maynard, Master Glyn, Re- 
corder of London, with a form of prayer, and other rites and cere- 
monies, to be used for their recovery ; strictly commanded to be used 
in all churches, chapels, and congregations throughout his Majesty's 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Printed tor 
V. V. in the year 1647, quarto, containing six pages. Let all the 
long-abused people of this kingdom speedily repair for the remedy 
of all their giievances to the high place at Westminster; and so 
soon as entered into the Lords' House let them reverently kneel down 
upon their bare knees, and say this new prayer and exhortation fol- 
rs, lowing : " O Almighty and everlasting Lords, we acknowledge and 
confess from the bottom of our hearts that you have most justly 
plagued us these full seven years for our manifold sins and iniquities, 
forasmuch as we have not rebelled against you, but against the ^iag. 
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our most gracious Lord, to the abundant sorrow of our relenting 
hearts^ to whose empty chair we now bow in all reverence, in token 
of our duty and obedience. For we now too well (O Lords) under- 
stand that we have grievously sinned, which hath made your honoun 
give us as a spoil unto robbers, viz. your committees, sequestrators, 
excisemen, and pursuivants," &c. The parties are then desired, 
if they find no redress, to turn to the House of Commons ; after 
which, this direction follows:—" Here, let all the people sing, Ps. 43. 
Judge and revenge, &c.; and then facing about to Henry VII.. s 
Chapel, let all the people rehearse the articles of their new reformed 
failh, and after say as follows :" — The passage thus directed to be 
said, and the whole article concludes thus : '* We beseech thee by all 
these, pray against the plaguy diseases your hypocrisy hath brought 
upon the two Houses of Parliament and the whole kingdom, by he- 
resy, poverty, impeachments, banishments, and the like, amen. Then 
let the people sing the 41st Psalm, and so depart." He had already 
proved to the Court and Jury that eminent and pious divines had 
been in the habit of approving and writing parodies. He should now 
show them that that species of composition had also been sanctioned 
by the approbation of eminent lawyers. In a collection of tracts, by 
the great Lord Somers, there is a parody commencing thus : — '* Ecce ! 
The New Testament of our Lords and Saviours, the House of our 
Lords and Saviours, the House of Commons, and the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Windsor. Newly translated out of their own heathenish Greek 
ordinances, with their former proceedings ; diligently compared and 
revised, and appointed to be read in all conventicles. Chap. 1. The 
Genealogy of the Parliament from the year 1640 to (his present 
1648. The conception of their brain, by the influence of the Devil ; 
and born of Hell and Damnation, when they were espoused to Vir- 
tue. 1. The Book of the Generation of John Pirn, the son of Judas, 
the son of Belzebub. 2. Pirn begat a Parliament, a Parliament be- 
gat Showd, Showd begat Hazelrig, and Hazelrig begat Hollis. 3. 
HoUis begat Hotham, Hotham begat Martin, and Marthi begat Cor- 
bet; and so on the article goes parodying the whole of the genealogy 
of Christ, as given in the first chapter of Matthew. It is afterwards 
in the 13th verse stated, then King Charles being a just man, and 
not willing to have his people ruinated, was minded to dissolve them. 
14. But while he thought on these things, behold an angel of dark- 
ness appeared to him, saying. King Charles, these men intend nothing 
but thine and the kingdom's good, therefore, fear not to give them 
this power, for what they now undertake is of the Holy Ghost. 15. 
And they shall bring forth a son, and shall call his name reformation ; 
he shall save the people from their sins. 16. Now all this was done that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken long ago in the prophecy. — 
Owtwel Bats'* Then follows the second chapter, which is also a 
close parody on the second chapter of Matthew. The third 
chapter of Matthew is parodied by an application to Saltmarsh 
and Dell, two noted preachers of those times. It commences 
thus : — " In those days came Saltmaish the Antinomian, and 
Dell, the Independant, and preached to the citizens of London. 
The fourth chapter is a parody on the temptations of Christ. 
He would read only a few passages: — '' I. Then fMras King 
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Cbarles permitted by God to be tempted by bis Parliament witb uu* 
reasonable propositions many days 2. And wben Pembix)ke the 
Tempter came unto him, he said, if thou wilt still be King of Great 
Britain^ thou must set thy band to these propositions. 9. From that 
time there was a deadly war between the King and bis Parliament, 
with an equal concernment on botb sides. 10. And his lame went 
througb all the quarters of England, the people bringing unto bim al 
sucb as were diseased with the evil, and be healed them. 1 1 • And 
there followed bim great multitudes of his people from Kent^ from 
Staffordshire, and from beyond Tyne." 

He tben quoted some verses from a work entitled •' Political 
Merriment ; or. Truth told to some tune." He next read from 
the Rev. Mark Noble's continuation of Granger's Biographical 
History of England, the following verses written respecting Dr. 
Burnet, the author of the Theory of the Earth ;— 

A dean and prebendary 
Had onee a new vagary ; 
And were at doleful strife, sir. 
Who led the better life, sir. 

And was the better man. 

And was the better man. 

The dean he said, that truly, 
Since Bluff was so unruly, 
He'd prove it to his face, sir. 
That he had the most grace, sir, 
And so the fight began, &o. 

When Preb. replied like thunder, 
And roars out, 'twas no wonder. 
Since Gods the dean had three, or, 
And more by two than he, sir, 
For he had got but one, &c. 

Now while those two were raging. 
And in dispute engaging, 
The Master of the Chabteb, 
Said both had caught a tartar ; 
For Gods, sir, there were none, &c. 

That all the books of Moses 
Were nothing but supposes ; 
That he deserved rebuke, sir. 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, sir : 
Twas nothing but a sham, &c. 

That as for father Adam, 
With Mrs. Eve, his madam. 
And what the serpent spoke, sir, 
'Twas nothing but a joke, sir. 
And well-invented flam, &c. 

Thus, in this battle royal. 
As none would take denial, 
The dame for whom they strove, sir. 
Could neither of them love, sir, 
Since all had given offence, &c. 

She, therefore, slily waiting, 
Leit all three fools aprating; 
And being in a fright, sir, 
Beligion took her flight, sir. 
Aii\^ ne'er was heard of since, fco. 
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The next work to wliich Mr. Huue called the atieDiion of Uie jiuj 
was a small tract purporting- to be translated from the French of Fa* 
ther La Chaise. It was a parody on the Catechism intended to 
satirize Lewis XIV. He was asked, Whose child are you ? And 
answered, That he was begotten by Cardinal Richelieu on the body of 
Ann of Austria. He was then made to lament his breach of faith 
with the Hugonots. The whole was a gi'oss libel on the King ot 
France, but no ridicule of the Holy Scriptures. The next work to 
which he should allude was the Fair Circassian, slated to be written 
by a Gentleman Commoner of Oxford. The author was known to 
be the Rev. Mr. Croxal, the translator of ^sop. It was a very free 
parody on the Canticles ; he held it in his hand^ but he did not think 
It fit to be publicly read. 

He should now refer to a work entitled the Champion, published 
in 1741. It was a periodical publication^ and in it he found the fol- 
lowing parody : 

Verse 5. The triumph of the wicked is short, and the joy 'bf the 
hypocrite but for a moment. 

" This is evident in the case of the children of Israel, who were 
formerly oppressed with the Egyptian task-masters ; those miscreants, 
with Pharoah at their head (like Colossus), afflicted the poor 
Israelites with their burdens, and built for Pharoah Treasure Cities, 
Piihom and Raamses. But short was the triumph of the wicked. 
The Israelites were delivered, and Pharoah with his host of existing 
task masters thrown into the Red Sea. 

'* Remember this,. O Pharoah of N — f — Ik ! — thou, who as Ben- 
jamin has raven'd like a wolf, in the morning hast devoured the prey, 
and at night divided the spoil. Gen, xlix., 17. 

»* Thou:;h his excellency momit up to the heavens and his head 
reach unto the clouds. 

*' This is to say, however set forth in a preamble. 

" 7. Yet he shaM perish for ever like his own dung ; They which 
have seen him shall say, where is he ? 

Mnsi soil il / 

'* He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be fouud ; Yea, he 
shall be chased away as a vision ol the night. Amen. 

" The eye also which saw him; shall see him no more ; neither 
shall his place any more behold him." 

In the Foundling Hospital foi Wit, is a paper, entitled " Lessons 
of the Day, ist and 2nd Book of Preferment, &c." He should trouble 
the jury with a few extracts from it. The 1st lesson here beginneth 
the 1st chapter of the Book of Preferment : — 

" 1. Now it came to pass in the 15th year of the reign o{ George the 
King, in the 2nd month, on the 10th of the month at even, that a 
deep sleep came upon me, the visions of the night possessed my spirits : 
I dreamed^ and behold Rober , the minister, came in unto the King, 
and besought him, saying :— * 

2. () King, live for ever ! Let thy throne be established from 
generation to generation ! But behold now, the power which thou 
gavest unto thy servant is at an end, the Chippenham election is 
lost, and the enemies of thy servant triumph over him. 

" 3. Wherefore, now, I pray thee, if I have found favour in thy 
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thee. 

" 4. And when he had spoken these words, he reugned unto the 
King his place of First Lord of the Treasury, his Chancellorship of 
he Exchequer, and all his other preferments. 

*' 6. And great fear came upon Robert, and his heart smote him, 
lid he ded from the assembly of the people, and went up into the 
sanctuary, and was safe. 

^ SsGo^fD LsssoN. — 1. Now these are the generations of those 
fcat sought preferment. 

" 2. Twenty years they sought preferment, and found it not; yea, 
Wenty years they wandered in the wilderness. 

' 3. Twenty years they sought them places ; but they found no 
resting-place for the sole of their foot. 

'' 4. And lo ! it came to pass in the days of George the King, 
that they said amongst themsekes, Gk) to, let us get ourselves places, 
that it may be well with us, ourselves, and our little ones. 

'* 5. And these are the names of the men who have gotten themr 
selves places in this their day," &c. 

And again, " The evening was warm, and the river was smooth, 
and the melody of instruments was heard upon the waters, and I said 
Lo ! I will go to Vauxhall ; so I took a companion, and the voyage 
pleased me. And it came to pass, as I sailed by Lambeth, the Palace 
of the High Priest, I asked of the man that was 'with me, saying, is 
this Prelate alive or dead ? and he answered and said our friend 
sleepeth. So I came to Vau^all. * * * And I said unto mine eye, 
go to now, and examine every part, &c. Then I beheld a drawer, 
and he looked wistfully upon me, and his countenance said. Sit down. 
So I sate down ; and I said, Go now, and fetch me savoury meats, such 
as my soul loveth : and he straitway went to fetch them. And I said, 
unto him, Asked I not-for beef P wherefore then didst thou bring me 
parsley ? Run now quickly and bring me wine, that I may drink, and 
my heart may cheer me ; for as to what beer thou broughtest me, I 
wot not what is become of it. Now the wine was an abomination 
unto me ; nevertheless I drank, for I said, * Lest, peradventure, I 
should faint by the way,' "Ac, 

The next book to which he should call their attention was one, the 
circulation of which had been very great. It was composed of the 
papers published by the Association for preserving Liberty and Pro- 
perty against Republicans and Levellers, which met at the Crown 
and Anchor, in ^e Strand. It was entitled the British Freeholder's 
Political C'reed. 

" Q. Who are you ? 

*' A. I am a freeholder of Great Britain. 

" Q. What privilege enjoyest thou by being a freeholder of Great 
Britain ? 

" A. By being a freeholder of Great Britain, I am a greater man, 
m my civil capacity, than the greatest subject of ^n arbitrary prince ; 
because I am governed by laws ; and my life, my liberty, and my 
property cannot be taken from me but according to those laws ; I am 
a free man. 

*' Who gave thee this liberty ? 

''No man gave it me ; it is inherent, and was nreserved to me 
4 
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when lost to the greatest part of mankind, by the wisdom of God, and 
the valour of my ancestors, freeholders of this realm. 

^' Wilt thoa stand fast in this liberty, whereunto thou art bom and 
entitled by the laws of thy country ? 

" A. Yes, verily, by.God's grace, I will. 

A well-known character, Mr. John Reeves, was the chairman, and 
founder of this society. In one of his publications he (the defendant) 
had stated that Mr. R. was the publisher of a parody on the Catechism. 
Now, Mr. R. was a very loyal man. He meant loyal in a different 
sense from his own loyalty, for in respect and obedience to the laws 
le yielded to no man. . But Mr. Reeves had got somethmg for his 
oyalty — something to make him sit easy. He is the printer of the 
Prayer Book, to which he has written an introduction with an address 
to the Queen. There is an anecdote connected with Mr. Reeves 
which he should wish to relate. Mr. Reeves called at his (the de- 
fendant's) shop^ in consequence of the statement respecting his publica- 
tion of a parody on the Catechism. He then declared, that his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers had nothing to do with the establishment of the 
society at the Crown and Anchor. He therefore took this opportunity 
of publicly repeating what Mr. Reeves had said ; but he himself knew 
something respecting the institution of that society, which he should 
perhaps take the opportunity of stating on another occasion. 

Mr. Hone then refened to the papers relative to' the Westminster 
election of 1784, published in a quarto volume. There are among 
them a great number of spiritual parodies, from which he should select 
the following, entitled " Fox." 

*' Again the sons of Judas assembled themselves together at the 
hotel in the market-place, to present themselves before the Lord 
[Hood], and Envy came also to present himself among them. And 
Truth said unto Envy, ' from whence cometh th</U ?' And Envy an- 
swered and said, ' from walking to and fro in the garden, and appear- 
ing upon the hustings.' Then Truth said unto Envy, hast thou con- 
sidered my servant Fox, that there is none like him upon the earth, 
a perfect and an upright man, one that revereth me and escheweth 
evil ?. and still he holdeth his integrity, although thou movest against 
him to destroy him without a cause. Then Envy said, skin for skin, 
yea, all that a man hath, will he give for a majority. But put forth 
thy hand and touch him, and he will curse thee to thy face. And 
FnUh said unto Envy, behold he is in thy hand, but spare his elecjion. 
80 Envy went forth from the presence of Truth, and raised up a 
majority against Fox of 318 men. Then Insinuation said unto Fox, 
Dost thou still retain thy perseverance ? Curse the poll and decline. 
But Fox answered and said, thou speakest as one of the foolish sisters 
^eaketh ; my cause is just, and I will persevere. And in all these 
iings Fox sinned not." 

In the '* Humorous Magazine,*' there was a paiody on the Te 
Deum ; and in Grose's Olio, a parody entitled " The Chronicles of 
the Coxheath Camp." 

He must now refer to that well-known book " The Chronicles of 
tie Kings of England, from the Norman Conquest to the present 
Jime," written, as set forth in the preface, by Nathan Ben Sadi He 
should beg leave to read some passages from it as examples of parody. 

" Now it came to pass in the year one thousand sixty and six, in the 
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month of September, on the eighth daj of the months that William 
of Normandy, sumamed the Bastard, landed in England, and pitched 
his teat in a field near the town of Hastings. Then Harold the 
King, attended by all his nobles, came forth to meet him with a nu- 
merous army, and gave him battle : and it was fought from the rising 
of the sun even to the going down of the same. But Harold was 
slain by an arrow shot into his brains, and his army was routed with 
exceeding great slaughter." 

" Eliaabeth. — ^Now Elizabeth was twenty and five years old when 
she began to reign, and she reigned over England forty and four 
years, four months, and seven days, and her mother's name waf 
Anna BuUen And she chose unto herself wise and able ministers^ 
and governed her kingdom with power and great glory. 

'^ The sea also was subject unto her, and she reigned on. the ocean 
with a mighty hand. 

" Her admirals compassed the world about, and brought her home 
treasures from the uttermost parts of the earth.^ 

** The glory of England she advanced to its height, and all the 
princes of the earth sought her love : her love was fixed on the hap- 
piness of her people, and would not be divided. The era of learning 
was also in her reign, and the genius of wit shone bright in the land. 
Spenser and Shakspeare, Verulam and Sidney, Raleigh and Drake, 
adorned the court, and made her reign immortal. And woe unto you 
Spaniards, woe unto you, you haughty usurpers of the American 
seas; for she came unto your Armada as a whirlwind, and as a tem- 
pestt of thunder she overwhelmed you in the sea. 

'* Wisdom and strength were in her right hand, and in her left were 
glory and wealth. 

" She spake, and it was war ; she waved her hand, and the nations 
dwelt in peace. 

" Her Ministers were just, and her counsellors were sage ; her cap- 
tams were bold, and her maids of honour ate beefsteaks for their 
breakfast. 

" And Elizabeth slept with her fathers, and was buried in the cha- 
pel of King Henry VII., and James of Scotland reigned in her stead 

" James I. And Jamie thought himself a bonnie King, and 
mickle wise mon, howbeit, he was a fool and a pedant. 

" But the spirit of flattery went forth in the land, and the great 
men and the bishops offered incense unto him, saying, O most sacred 
King ! thou art wiser than the children of men ; Uiou speakest b^ 
the spirit of God : there has been none equal to thee before thee* 
neither will any rise after thee like unto thee. 

^ Thus they abused him daily with lying and fulsome adulation 
and the ear of James was tickled therewith, and he was puffed up 
and thought himself wise ; whereupon he began to dispute with the 
doctors, and to decide controversies, and to write books, and the world 
was undeceived." 

The work has lately been continued down to the present time, witV 
an allusion to the French revolution in the following manner : — 

" And after those dayls a great and wonderful madness broke out 
among a people in France ; so wonderful was it, that from being wor- 
shippers of kings they became in the twinkling of an eye king-kJIlers 
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and queen-murderen. And^ all that had the blood of royalty in their 
veins^ they did cruelly destroy. So great was the destruction through 
the land, that many thousand guillotines could not clear the prisons 
of their innocent yictims; wherefore they drowned them in hundreds, 
and butchered them in thousands ; and he who could inyent the moal 
gpeedy method to destroy the human race, was accounted worthy ol 
all honour. And every good man and every virtuous woman were 
obliged to fly out of the land, or to hide Uiemselves in rocks and 
caves from the fury of Robespierre and the infernal monsters witlr 
whom he overspread the land. And they made the house of God 
repository for the engines of their destruction, and banished all thf 
priests and religion from the land, and set up a w — e in its stead, * 
whom they gave the name of liberty and equality." 

The next work he should quote from was one of great celebrity, 
on account of the wit and genius displayed in its composition, and 
which was in the library of every gentleman who paid attention to 
the public affairs of the country — a work which was admired even by 
those who differed most from the politics it supported : he meant " The 
RoUiad," published by Mr. Ridgway, a respectable bookseller, and a 
most worthy man. In that collection of curious pieces^ the twenty- 
second edition of which, and that not the latest, he held in his hand, 
there is one entitled, Vive le Scrutiny, to which he begged leave to 
call the attention of the jury. It related to the scrutiny, on the cele- 
brated Westminster election, carried on in the vestry of St. Ann's 
Church, Soho. It is as follows : — " Cross Gospel the First. — But 
what says my good Lord Bishop of London to this same Westminster 
scrutiny — this daily combination of rites sacred and /^ro/aiM— cere- 
monies religious and political, under his hallowed roof of St. Ann's 
Churrh, Soho P Should his Lerdship be unacquainted with this 
curious process, let him know it is briefly this : — At ten o'clock the 
High Bailiff opens his inquisition for the Perdition of votes, where 
he never fails to be honotu^d with a crowded audience. At eleven 
o'clock the High Priest mounts the rostrum in the church for the 
Salvation of Souls, without a single body to attend him ; even his 
corpulent worship the clerk, after the first introductory Amen, filing 
off to the vestry to lend a hand towards reaping a quicker harvest ! 
The alternate vociferations from church to vestiy, diuing the different 
services were found to cross each other sometimes in responses so ap- 
posite, that a gentleman who writes shoil-hand was induced to take 
down part of the blunder-medley dialogue of one day, which he here 
transcribes for general information on a subject of such singular im- 
portance, viz. : — 

•* High Bailiff.--[The High Bailiff of that day, you must know, 
said Mr. Hone, is represented as having been a very ignorant stupid 
man.] —I cannot see that this here fellow is a just vote. 

<* Curate. — In thy sight shall no man living be justified. 

" Mr. Fox. — I despise the pitiful machinations of my opponents. 

^ Curate. — And with thy favourable kindness shalt thou defeiia 
him as with a shield. 

" Witness. — He swore, d — ^n him if he didn't give Fox a plumper. 

" Clerk. — Good Lord, deliver us. 

Mr Morgan. — I stand here as counsel for Sir Cecil Wray. 
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'* Curate.— A general peslUence visited the land, and serpento and 
frogs defiled the holy temple. 

" Mr. Phillips.— Mr. High Bailiff, the audacity of that fellow op- 
posite to me would almost justify my chastising him in his sact^ 
place, but I wiU content myself with rolling his heavy head in the 
Thames. 

" Curate. — Give peace in our time, O Lord ! 

** Sir Cecil Wray,— I rise only to say thus much, that is concern- 
ing myself: though as, for the matter of myself, I don't care, Mr. 
High Bailiff, much about it. 

'* Mr. Fox,— Hear! hear! hear! 

** Cnrate. — If thon shalt see the ass of him thathateth thee lying 
under his burden, thou shalt surely help him. 

" Sir Cecil Wray. — I trust, — I dare say, — at least I hope I may 
ventue to think — that my Right Honourable friend, — I should say 
enemy, — fully comprehends what I have to say in my own defence. 

•* Curate. — ^As for me, I am a worm, and no man ; a very scorn of 
men, and the outcast of the people-; fearful and trembling are come 
upon me, and a horrible dread overwhelmeth me ! I ! 

" High-Bailiff. — ^As ihdX fellow there says he did not vote for Fox, 
whom did he poll for ? 

" Curate. — Barabbas ? Now Barabbas was a robber !" 

He (Mr. Hone) should now quote a parody of the Lord's Prayer, 
which appeared in a public paper in the year 1807, (the Oracle). 
It ran thus :— *' Our step father, who art in Paris, cursed be thy name ! 
thy kingdom be far from us, thy will be done neither in Heaven nor 
in earth. (Here the Attorney-General interfered, and the defendant 
remarked that the parody had appeared in a Government paper, 
edited, he believed, by Mr. Heriot. 

The CouBT. — Wherever it may have appeared, the publication was 
highly reprehensible — one instance of profaneness cannot excuse 
another. 

Mr. Hone.— Certainly not; but if this mode of writing has been 
practised by dignitaries of the church, and by men high in the State, 
he humbly conceived that that circumstance might be some excuse foi* 
his having been the publisher of the trifle now charged as libellous 
He solemnly declared, that he never had any idea of ridiculing reli-. 
gion, and that as soon as he was aware of the publication having given 
offence to some persons whose opinion he respected, howeter much 
he might difier with them on that poinl, he immediately stopped the 
'sale. He even refused, after he had suspended the publication, to 
give a copy to an old friend : and gave such offence by that refusal, 
that his friend had scarcely spoken to him since. He persisted, how- 
ever, in allowing no copies to go ont of his custody, except three, 
which he gave to three different individuals, in order to obtain their 
opinions on the parody. In short, finding the opinion that the pub- 
lication was offensive prevailing, he gave up all thoughts of proceed- 
ing with it. Had he been one who wished to ridicule religion, he 
should have taken a different course. He should have continued the 
publication, and made money by it, as there was a great demand for 
it. In that case, he could have afforded to employ a Counsel, and 
would not have been reduced to the necessity of standing in his pre- 
sent situation before the Court and the jury. 
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The Court. — This observation has no relation to the point in 
question. You cannot be allowed to proceed in reading a profane 
parody on the Lord's prayer. You may state, in general terms, if 
you please, that there is such a parody existing. 

Mr. Hone did not wish to take up the time of the Court unne-» 
cessarilv, and if the general reference to the parody would be su^ 
ficient £)r his case, he was satisfied. He should in the same way 
refer to others on the 2d Book of Exodus, the 3d Book of Chroni- 
cles, and the Book of Daniel. There was also one entitled the 
Land of Nineveh, written by Sir John Sinclair. Mr. Hone then 
produced a large sheet of paper divided into several columns in 
different languages, Latin, Russian, German, English. It was 
dedicated to the Duke of Wellington, and to the Commanders of 
the Russian and other allied armies, and began — " Te Deum : — 

** Oh, Emperor of France, we curse thee. 

*' We acknowledge thee to be a Tyrant. 

'' Thou murdering Infidel, all the world detest thee. 

*• To theenill nations cry aloud, 

"BONET, BONEY, BoNEY, 

" Thou art univei-sally execrated," &c. &c. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — You have read enough of it. 

Mr. Hone. — It is a Ministerial Parody. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — I know nothing of Ministerial or Anti- 
Ministerial Parodies. You have stated enougli of that publication 
for your purpose, 

Mr. Hone said he perfectly understood his Lordsbip> and was 
aware that the Court paid no regard to the quarter whence the 
parody came ; it was essential to him that the jury should ^Iso un- 
derstand that had he been a publisher of Ministerial parodies, he 
should not now be defending himself on the fioor of that Court. 
It was essential to the friends of justice that all men should stand 
equal when they were brought before the tribunal of the laws. But 
he denied that he was placed in that situation of equality when he 
was singled out by the Attorney -General to be tried for an offence 
which, if it had been committed in favour of the Ministerial Party, 
would not have been noticed. It appeared that this Parody on 
the Te deum had been translated into various languages— into 
French, Dutch, German, Russian, and Italian — for the express 
purpose of being read by the troops on the Continent ; and it could 
not be doubted that it had a most extensive circulation. He held 
in his hand another Parody, published many years ago, called 
" The Political C^reed," and a second, denominated ** The Poor 
Man's Litany," neither of which had been prosecuted. 

He should now call the attention of the Jury to a frint which 
was published at the commencement of the present year ; and he 
did so, not for the purpose of ridiculing the print, or its object, 
but to show the way in which many individuals wished to convey 
certiain notions to tne minds of those whom they were anxious to 
reform. In this instance, recourse had evidently been had to 
parody. The print was called *' The Spiritual Barometer ; or, 
The Scale and Progress of Sin and Death.'* It was, in fact, a 
Parody on Dr. Lettsom's Parody of the thermometers before pro- 
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duced, and was to be seen in every print-shop in the Strand. It- 
pointed out all the gradations of vice, leading to infidelity, and ending 
in perdition, religious iufiuonce leading to eternal happiness and the 
gradual sinfulness of sin. 

Another parody, which he adduced as a proof that this style of con- 
veying information, even on sacred subjects, had long been tolerated, 
he should now read. It was couched in the fonn of a play-bill, an* 
nouncing the performance of a grand Drama, entitled the " Great 
Assize," and the performance was, " By command of the king of 
Kings." The publication stated, that the entrance to the yalUry 
was very narrow, while that to the pit was very wide — contrary to 
the custom observed at mundane theatres. Between the acts, the 
awful air of *' The Trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
rased." To conclude with the grand procession of saints and 
martyrs, shouting and exulting. No money to be taken at the door — 
and none to be admitted but those sealed by the Holy Ghost. This 
was printed and published by George Cooke, Tower-street, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

He held in his hand another composition of the same species ; 
this was a parody on a Recruiting Bill beginning thus: ^' Royal 
Volunteers, now is the t me to obtain honour and glory. Wanted, 
immediately, to serve Jehovah, who will reward them according to 
their zeal and ability, a vast number of people of all descriptions, who 
will, on joining the Commandiiig Officer, receive new clothes, proper 
accoutrements, and every thing necessaiy for their appearance at the 
New Jerusalem." 

H e next came to '' a copy of a letter written by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and found under a stone eighteen miles from 
Judea, now transmitted from the Holy City. Translated from the 
original copy, now in the possion of the family of the Lady Cuba, 
m Mesopotamia. Blessed are those who find this letter and make it 
known. Many persons attempted to remove the stone under which 
it lay— but none could force it from its place, till a young child ap- 
peared and wrought the miracle." 

The Attorney-Genbral. — The misguided or mistaken feelings 
which can induce such publications by any man, do not form a 
ground of defence for others* I, therefore, submit, that publications 
of this kind ought not to be read in Court. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — It is no use to interrupt the defendand. 
I have repeatedly stated that it cannot avail him, as a matter of de- 
fence, to quote a variety of profane publications. It is for him to 
show that his publication is not profane — and this caimot be done by 
quoting the example of others. 

Mr. Hone. — The publication which he had last noticed, was a 
'' Christmas Carol." It had been before the public upwards or 
thirty years — and he should be very sorry to read it, if it were likely 
to bring the publisher of it into any. danger. He was sure it was 
far from that individual's intention to do anything wrong, that person 
printed various publications of the same nature, which went through 
the country — and, in fact, they were of that description, which the 
common people had been accustomed to foi centuries. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — I don't care what the common people have 
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had for centuries. If the publication be profane, it ought not to be 
tolerated. 

Mr. Home. — It was most evident that this practice worked its own 
remedy. Publications of this kind could not have any effect, except 
amongst persons of the most ignorant description. Millions of these 
Carols had been sold — and he had never heard that -religion was 
brought into contempt by them. 

The Christmas Carol attached to this publication began in the 
way usual. — 

'' God rest you merTy gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ; 
Bemember Christ our Saviour 
Was bom on Christmas day." 

It contained verses which, to a person of the least cultivated intel- 
lect, were ridiculous ; but to the lowest class of the community, who 
purchased these, the lowest species of literary ware^ such composi- 
tiors, and the ideas they convey ed, were iamiliar, and were not of 
ludicrous construction. For instance, there was a verse in this very 
carol which he remembered to have heard sung in the streets every 
Christmas since he was a chOd, which described the pleasure of the 
Virgin Mary in tending on her infant in these homely words:— 

" The first good joy our Maiy had, 
It was the joy of one ; 
To see her own child jesiis 
To suck at.her breast bone." 

And so it went on. — [The Attorney-General here manifested great 
uneasiness.] The Attorney-General need not be alarmed. It could 
have no effect even upon the most ignorant, and millions of copies 
had been circulated long before he came into office. 

But he would now call the attention of the jury to a parody dif- 
fering vexy much from any of those he had hitherto noticed. He 
aDIided to the celebrated parody of Mr, Canning — ^yes, of Mr. Can« 
ning^ who ought, at that moment, to be standing in his place, but 
who had been raised to the rank of a Cabinet Minister^ and was one 
of those vexy men who were now persecuting him — (ax he could not 
give any milder appellation to the ireatment ho had received. He 
was dragged before the Court, from behind his counter — and for 
what ? For doing that which a Cabinet Minister had been suffered 
to do with impunity. He would assert that the Attorney-General 
would act wrong — that he would proceed partially and unfairly — if 
he did not bring Mr. Canning forwai-d. "If I," said Mr. Hone, 
*' am oonviced, he ought to follow me to the cell-— if my family is 
ruined, his family ought to be made to feel a little— if I am injured 
by this indecent, this unjust prosecution, he ought not to be suffered 
to escape unpunished." — This parody, after beuig first printed in 
the Anti^acobin newspaper, was re-published in a splendid work, 
which he now held in his hand, entitled '< The Poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin ;" the expense of printing was defrayed by the late Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Canning, nearly all the Cabinet Ministers^ and many other 
persons connected with dbat party. The parody was also ornamented 
by a masterly engraving by Mr. Gilray. Was it not enough to have 
written the parody to which he alluded, without proceeding to have 
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it illustrated by the talents of an artist P Yet it was so illustrated."-^ 
[A number of persons in Court here applauded.] 

Mr. Justice Abbott declared, thai if such indecent interruptions 
were persisted in, he would order the Court to be cleared — and he 
directed the officer to brhig before him any person he saw miscon- . 
ducting himself. 

Mr. Hone. — The parody he alluded to was entitled " The New 
Morality ; or, the Installation of the High Priest. He understood 
it was levelled at a man called l^epaux, who was well known at the 
commencement of the Revolution, and was, he understood an avowed 
Atheist. Mr. Hone said his attention was directed to the parody 
by a speech of Earl Grey's. His Lordship had noticed this pai'ody 
in his place in Parliament, and had well obsei-ved — " With respect 
to blasphemous parodies, he thought in common with others, that 
such productions should be restrained — but by the ordinary course of 
justice. But this disposition to profane parodies had been used for 
certain pui-poses on former occasions ; and improper and profane as 
they were — they were pretended by some to be made in support of 
religion. He would recommend the Noble Lord, and the friends 
who surround him, to consider well the cas6 of sending persons 
before a magistrate on charges of this nature. He held in his hand 
a publication called the * A nti- Jacobin/ which contained a parody 
df this description, and which he would take the opportunity of read- 
ing to their Lordships.' His Lordship then repeated the verses. 
Thus the jury would see that he was supported in his opinion by 
Earl Grey, and the report from which he had read the extract might 
be safely relied on. It was from the reports lately published by 
Mr. Harding Evans, a most correct, and, in every respect, excellent 
reporter. Indeed, the authority of his reports was unquestionable. 
Mr. Hone said, it appeai'ed from Mr. Evans's volume, which he used 
iu Court, and quoted from, that Earl Grey said, if Lord Sidmouth 
was determined to suppress the practice of parodying, he should not 
confine his efforts to the prosecution of Mr. Hone, but should seek 
out the authors of the " Anti- Jacobin," tohether in the Cabinet or 
elsewhere. Mr. Hone said, his attention being thus pointed to the 
subject, he soon after saw this same parody in the " Courier" news- 
paper, with the blanks filled up, and he should read it to the jury. 
It was in ridicule of certain persons in this country, who were said 
by the writer to be followers of Lepaux, one of die men who had 
made themselves famous in the French Revolution, and who was saia 
to have publicly professed Atheism ; such at least seemed to be the 
assertion of the parody. It began thus: — 

'' Last of the anointed five behold, and least. 
The directorial Lama, sovereign priest — 
Lepaux — whom Atheists worship — at whose nod 
Bow their meek heads— <Ae men mthout a Ood, 

" Ere long» perhaps to this astonishM isle. 
Fresh from the shores of subjugated Nile, 
Shall Buonaparte's victor fleet protect 
The genuine Theo philanthropic sect — 
The sect of Marat, Mirabeau, Voltaire, 
Led by the pontiff, good La ReveQlere. 
Rejoiced our olubS shall greet him, and install 
The holy hunchbaek in thv dome. ^l.'^txvA, 
6 
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While countlesB votaries, thronging in his train, 
Wave their red caps, and hymn this jocund strain r- 

* Couriers and Stars, sedition's evening host, 
Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Posit 
Whether ye make the Rights cf Mm your themo 
Your country libel, and your God blaspheme, 

Or dii-t on private worth and virtue throw. 

Still, blasphemous or blackguard,— praise Lepaux 1 

* And ye five other wandering bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 
Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd and Lamb, and Co., 
Tune afl your mystic harps to — praise Lepaux ! 

* Priestiey and Wakefield, humble, holy men, 
Give praises to his name with tongue and pen ! 

* Thelwall, and ye that lectm*e as ye go. 
And for your pains get pelted,— praise Lepaux ! 

* Praise him each Jacobin, or fool, or knave. 
And your cropp'd heads in sign of worship wave ! 

* All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 
Paine, Wilhams, Godwin, Holcroft, — praise Loimux ! 

* And thou Leviathan I* on ocean's brim, 
Hugest of living things that sleep and swim ; 
Thou in whose nose, by Burke's gigantic hand. 
The hook was fixt, to drag thee to the land; 
With Coke, Colquhoun, and Anson, in thy train. 
And Whitbread wallowing in the yeasty main — 
Still as ye snort, and puff, and spout, and blow, 
Li puffing, and in spouting, — ^pi*aise Lepaux ! ' " 

Mr. Justice Abbott, — Of what use is this to you, as a matter 
of defence ? 

Mr, HoiNE. — ^The parody was written by Mr. Canning, who has 
not been moleste d. 

Mr. Justice Abbott* — How do you know that he is the author 
of it ? It does not appear to be a parody on any part of the Sacred 
Writings. 

Mr. Hone — I will shew that it was written by Mr. Canning — 
l)ut I know it is unpleasant that his name should be mentioned here. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — It is unjust that any person's name should 
be mentioned otherwise than properly. It is my duty to take care 
that no man shall be improperly noticed here. Whether a man be 
Ministerial or Anti-Ministerial has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Honk — It is my duty, though your Lordship says this is 
not a Parody on the Sacred Writings, to endeavour to shew, with 
due deference, that it is. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — ^As far as you have gone, it does not ap- 
pear to be a parody on anything sacred. It seems to be a parody 
on passages in Milton and Pope. But, if you askm^r opinion, I dis- 
tinctly state, I do not approve of it — nor of any parody on serious 
works*. 

Mr. Hone said he should prove that it was a parody on Scripture ; 
and there were two lines which that contemptib^p Newspaper, The 
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Courier, the proprietors of which had been abused in that product 
ion, the authors of which it now eulogised — had omitted. It was-« 

And and with joined, 

And every otlier beast after its kind." 

This last line was a parody from the account of the Creation in 
the book of Genesis ; this parody had alluded to Milton, who 
himself was a parodist on the Scripture j but this by Mr. Canning 
directly parodied certain parts of Scripture. The passage repre- 
senting the Leviathan referred to the celebrated passage in the 
Book of Job. The rest contained the turn of expression, and some 
of the very words of the 14dth Psalm, as well as the general turn 
of the expression of other parts. 

^^ Praise ye him all his angels ; praise ye him all his hosts. 

** Praise ye him, sun and moon ; praise ye him aU ye stars of 
light. 

*' Beasts and all cattle ; creeping things and flying fowl." — 
Psalm 148, verses 2, 3, and 10. 

This publication was accompanied by a plate by Gllray, a most 
admirable caricaturist, since dead, who, to the day of hi death, 
enjoyed a pension from his Majesty. In that print, which he held 
in his hand, the late Duke of Bedford was represented as the 
Leviathan of Job, with a hook in his nose, and with Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Tiemey on his back. The passage in Job was, " Canst thou 
draw out Leviathan with a hook; or his ton^e with a cord 
which thou lettest down ? — ^Chap. 41, verse 1. He had been ad- 
vised to subpsena Mr. Canning as a witness, but he had really ab- 
stained from a regard to Mr. Canning's feelings. He had reflected 
^hat an awkward figure Mr. Canning would cut if he were placed 
In the witness box, to answer questions which he should put to 
lim. He did not wish unnecessarily to hurt any roan's feelings, 
and he had not thought such a course necessary to his defence. 
The work which contamed this, was, as he said, published by a 
general subscription of the Ministers of the Pitt and Canning 
school, and the notoriety of the nature of that publication was su^ 
licient for his purpose. Now it was plain that the object of Mr. 
Canning's j)arody was the same as that of his own : it was poli- 
tical ; and it proved that the ridicule which the authors oi the 
parodies attempted to excite, was not always intended to fix on 
the production parodied. 

He had not exhausted the subject, but he was afraid of exhaust- 
ing the patience of the Jury. He must, however, mention one 
thmg, which, in addition to those he had already stated, proved 
that persons of the most strictly religious character did not regard 
the mixing up of profane and sacrecTsubjects with the same sort of 
horror which the Attorney-General appeared to do. Mr. Row- 
land Hill had remarked in his chapel, that the devil had some 
great beauties, and had followed up the remark by appropriating 
secular tunes to hymns : one Iwmn was sung, at Surrey Chapell 
to the air of '* God save the King,'' having an appropriate burden 
— another was adapted to the tune of ^' Rule Britannia^" the choruii 
to which was— 

" Haillmmanuel ! Immanuel we adore, 
" And sound Lis praise from shore to shore,** 
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He could not recollect all the tunes he had heard there — ^but ont* 
of theniy that of *^ Lullaby/' was a peculiar favourite. There wai 
also a selection of tunes adapted to the Psalms and Hymns of Dr 
Watts, and others* These tunes were selected by a respectable 
Baptist Minister, now living, the Rev* John Rippon, Doctor cf 
Divinity. Amongst these was a hymn, commencmg... 

*' There is a land of pure delielt, 
Where saints immortal dwell,' 

which was set to the tune of 

" Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine." 

There was also one to the tune of " Tell me, babbling £cho^ 
why/',,. another, commencing 

** How blest are they whose sins ore covered o'er," 

was to a tune in one of Mr. Corri's operas. There were, indeed, 
several similar instances in this, and other books of melodies for 
Divine worship. This book of Hymn Tunes contained " When 
war's alarms called my Willy from me," and one hymn was set to 
*' Bonaparte's March. " These different instances proved that those 
who had the most decided religious feelings might make use of |)ro- 
fane or secular means for the purpose, not of bnnging religion into 
contempt, but of supporting it. It was the intention that constitutt d 
the libel, and not the mere act of publication. They all knew very well 
how guarded the Jewish Law was with respect to homicide. If a man 
committed homicide, he was put on his trial for it — but whether it 
was justifiable or unjustifiable, or accidental homicide, depended on 
the circumstances under which it was committed. If a man, striking 
a blow with an axe at a tree, caused the head of the axe to By off, 
and a man was thereby slain, though the circumstance was to be 
deplored, yet it was but accidental homicide, and the person who 
committed the deed, not having intended it, would not be punished. 
But, if a person stabbed anotlier with a knife designedly, it was mur- 
der* The same distinction should be taken in this case — and he ut- 
terly denied that he had the slightest idea of offending or injuring 
any person when he published the parody. He had thus shown 
that there was no practice in the annals of literature more common 
than that of paroaies on sacred or devotional writings ; that they 
nad been written by the highest and most dignified members of the 
Church — by the Father of the Reformation— by the Martyrs of the 
Church of fengland — by men to whose motives not a shadow of sus- 
picion could attach — in all times — in all manners — in defence of 
the Oovernment and the Church itself-— that at no time had it been 
condemned by Courts of Justice — and nowfor the first time a friend- 
less, and as his persecutors hoped, a defenceless man was fixed on to 
be made a sacrifice for this sin, which had been cherished and ap- 
plauded for centuries. He was told that these productions of Reform- 
ers, of Martyrs, of Dignitaries, of Clergymen, of Ministers and Pen- 
sioners, had been illegal. The Judge told him so. He denied it. What 
proof did the Judge produce — in what instance had one of those pro- 
ductions which he had read, orof coaohloadsof otherswhichhemigh 
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have p6ad, been conaemned or even prosecuted. He should now 
attempt to prove that be had not that intention which was charged 
in the indictment, to create impiety and irreligion. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the production in question, the subject and 
the object were political. It was intended to ridicule a certain set 
of men, whose only religion was blind servility, and who subjected 
their wills and their understandings to persons who, they thought, 
would best promote their sinister interest. The principles which he 
ascribed to these persons were so enumerated as to contrast with 
the duty which Christianity enjoined ; and the Christian principles 
shone more bright as contrasted with infamous time-servingness. 
Was it to be supposed that the Ten Commandments, which con- 
tained all the great principles of morality, as well as religion, co^ < 
be debased by a comparison with another set of Commandments, 
framed in somewhat the same form, but the principles of whica 
were as detestable and noxious as those of the first were respect- 
able and beneficial ? — Was the Lord's Prayer to be ridiculed by 
placing in contrast with it the Prayer of a Ministerial Member ? 
[t was evidently impossible that such could have been his intention. 
As an honest man, speaking before those whose esteem he valued, he 
declared that it was not his intention. The Political Catechism was 
charged as an impious and wicked publication, tending to excite 
irreligion in the minds of his Majesty's subjects. But he would prove 
to the Jury, that it had not been disseminated with anv intent to 
bring religion into contempt, for it was a matter purely political. H 
they could find a passage in it, that, in any way, tended to turn 
anything sacred into ridicule, he called on them to find him guilty,- 
but, if they could not discover such a passage, he demanded an 
acquittal at their hands. Let the Jury look to the Catechism. It 
commenced thus — 
Q. What is your name ! — A. Lickspittle. 
Q. Who gave you that name ? — A. My sureties to the Ministiy, 
in my Political Change, wherein I was made a Member of the 
Majority, the Child of Corruption, and a Locust to devour the 
good things of this Kingdom. 

The majority meant those who were always ready at the beck Of 
the Minister — the corruption was that which was known to exist in 
the House of Commons, and was as notorious as the sun at noonday. 
Q. What did your Sureties then for you ? — A. They did promise 
and vow three things in my name. First, that I should renounce 
the Reformists and all their Works, the pomps and vanity of Po- 
pular Favour, and all the sinful lusts of independence. Secondly, 
that I should believe all the Articles of the Court Faith. And 
Thirdly, that I should keep the Minister's sole Will and Com- 
mandments, and walk in the same, all the days of my life. 

Surely it could not be denied that tho friends of the Minister 
did renounce the Reformists — they couM not be his friends elsa 
If Mr. Canning were here he would admit this.^ Mr. Hone said 
jf he went through the whole of the Catechism, it would be found 
like the extracts he had quoted, entirely political, and not at all in* 
tended to bring religion into contempt. But it was said, that the 
i^ublication of simUar parodies, during two centuries, did not ju» 
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tify the act. It might be so — ^but it would be a most cruel hard, 
ship if he, who, from the long continuance of the system^ had been 
inclucedto adopt it, should be punished for that which his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries did with impunity. In his opinion the ex- 
istence of such publications for so lon^ a time, proved that they 
were not libellous ; for, if they were, Uiey would have been pro- 
secuted. But they had not been prosecuted — ^not even in times when 
Judges on the Bench told the Jury that they had only to find tho 
fact of publication, but that they were not to decide the questions 
of libel or no libel. His Majesty's Secretaries of State, tAo ought 
to be the conservators of the public morals, had committed high 
treason against the peace and happiness of society, if, believing such 
publications to be libellous, they had suffered them so lon^ to exist 
unnoticed. They had now, however, selected him for punishment ; 
but, he was sure, the good sense and excellent understanding of 
Mr. Attomey-Greneral, must have led him to think that the select- 
ion was not a just one. Whether he went home to his distressed 
family, or retired in the custody of Mr. Jones's gentlemen, [ Mr. 
Jones is the Marshal of the King's Bench Prison, and was present 
in Court with his tipstaves] he should leave the Court conscious that 
he was innocent of any intention to bring the religion of his countrv 
into contempt. If suffering the sentence he was sure to receive, 
should he be found guilty, and he were placed within the walls of 
a dungeon, with a certainty that he should never see his family 
again, still he should, to his dying moment, deny that he had ever 
published those tracts in order to ridicule religion. (Loud cheer- 
ing). The Attorney- General, and every man with whom laws ori- 
ginated, would do well to render them so clear, that thev could be 
easily understood by all ; that no person could be mistaken. Was 
it to be supposed that he, with a wife and a family of seven chil- 
dren, would, if his mind were ever so depraved, have sat down and 
written a libel, if he were aware it was one. None but a maniac 
would act so indiscreetly. There were, however, very few men who 
understood the law of libel. It was, in fact, a shadow — it was un- 
dcfinable. His Lordship called this publication a libel ; but he 
would say, with all due deference, that liis Lordship was mistaken. 
That only could be called a libel, which twelve men, sworn well 
and truly to try the cause, declared to be one. He would not oc» 
cupy their time much further. It was an important feature of 
his defence, to show that parodies might be written in order to ex- 
cite certain ideas, without any desire to turn the original product- 
ion into ridicule. He thought he had already shown that this 
was not the case ; he thought it was pretty clear that Martin 
Luther did not mean to ridicule the Psalms ; that Dr. Boys, the 
Dean of Canterbury, did not mean to ridicule the Lord's Prayer; 
that the Author of the ** Visitation Service for a sick Parliament,** 
published by a zealous partisan of Charles I. did not mean to ridi- 
cule the service of the Church of England ; that Mr. Canning did 
not mean to ridicule the Scripture nor Milton. Why, then, should 
It be presumed that he had such an intention ? In *' The Spirit 
of the Journals" was to be found the following parodv on " Black 
Byed Susan*** It was well-known to have been wntten by Mr. 
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Jekyll, now f^ Master in Chancery, aud certaiidy no man could say* 
that that gentleman meant to tuin Gay's beautiful poem into 
ridicule : — 

*• All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When Castlereagh appeared on board, 
Ah, where shall I my Curtis find ! 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
Does my fat William sail among your crew ? 

** William, who high upon the poop " 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — You need not go on with that parody. It 
B no defence for you. How can a parody ridiculing any pei*son9 be 
material to your defence. P 

Mr. Hone — I will prove that it is. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — Prove that it is, first, and then read it. I 
is my duty to prevent the reading, in a Court of Justice, of pro- 
ductions ridiculing public or private characters. 

Mr. Hone. — May I ask your Lordship whether, in your judicial 
character, you have a right to demand the nature of the defence I 
mean to make P 

Mr. Justice ABBOTT.w-Certainly not ; but when you quote that 
which is apparently inelevaut, you are bound, if called on, to show its 
relevancy. 

Mr. Hone. — This is a whimsical parody, and my object is to show 
that the humor of it does not tend to bring the original into con- 
tempt. It is a case in point — and no person can suppose Mr. Jekyll 
intended to lidicule the original. 

Mr. Justice Abbott.— You have read enough of it for your pur- 
pose, which is to show, that the parody is not intended to turn the 
original into ridicule 

Mr. Hone. — Your Lordship and I understand each other, and we 
have gone on so good-humouredly hitherto, that I will not break in 
upon our harmony by insisting on the reading the remainder of this 
humorous parody. He was soiTy he had occasion to detain them so 
long, though for his own part he was not half exhausted. He was, 
however, obliged to mention some publications which he had before 
omitted, and would strongly show the impunity which publishers oi 
works of a description similar to his own had enjoyed. These were 
graphic parodies by way of parody on Mr. Fuseli's celebrated pic- 
ture of " The Night Mare." The parody was intended, not to ridi- 
cule the work of that celebrated artist, but to create a laugh at tlie 
expense of a late very respectable Chief Magistrate of London, whom 
he would not name, remarkable for his exertions to clear the streets 
of women of the town. He now called their attention to another 
caricature, entitled, " Boney's Meditations in the Island of St. 
Helena; or, the Devil addressing the Sun." This was a parody on 
Miiton, not turning the passage from that part into ridicule, but 
meant to ridicule Buonaparte. The Prince Regent was the Sun, 
whom Buonaparte was supposed to address : — 

** To thee I call, but with no friendly mind, 
To tell thee, George, Prince Begent, how I hate, 
Whene'er I think from what a height I fell.'^t 
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He next producei a parody, by Oilray, entitled^ '* Would you 
know Men's Hearts, look in their Faces." In this Mr. Fox was 
depicted as the arch-fiend — Mr. Sheridan as Judas Iscariot — Sir 
Francis Burdett as Sixteen-string Jack, &c. &c. In another of these 
graphic parodies. Lord Moira was represented endeavouring to 
blow out a candle, in allusion to a story which he related in the 
course of his speech on the Watch and Ward Bill, relative to a poor 
woman who was ill-treated, because, after a certain hour, she con- 
tinued to keep a candle lighted in order to attend on her sick child. 
Another of those parodies was called " The Reconciliation/* the in- 
scription to which was taken from ** The New Testament ;" and the 
print itself was a parody on the parable of theProdigal Son : *' And 
he rose, and came to his father's servants, and he fell on his father's 
neck, and kissed him, (who was represented falling on his father's 
neck,) saying, ' I have sinned against Heaven, and am no longer 
worthy to be called thy Son.* " Who was meant by either Father or 
Son, he woidd not say, but the gentlemen of the jury might satisfy 
themselves on that point. It was engraved by Mr. Gilray. He 
would now advert to another parody ; it was denominated, •' The 
Impious Feast of JBelshazzar." It was a complete parody — but no 
man could suppose that Mr. Gilray, who engraved it, meant to 
ridicule the Scriptures ;-^it was designed to ridicule Napoleon. At 
the time he published it, Mr. Gilray was pensioned by his Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — ^You must not make these assertions. 

Mr. Hone. — I can prove it. 

Mr. Justice Abbott. — But, if you can prove that he, being pen- 
sioned, published those things, will that form a defence for you ? 

Mr. Hone. — My Lord, I have no pension. 

Another of these prints, one of Mr. Gilray's master-pieces, was 
produced by Mr. Hone, entitled, the " Apotheosis of Hoche," the 
French General of Division, to whom the expedition against Ireland, 
planned by the directory, was entrusted. It represented Hoche in 
tri-coloured robes, with his jack-boots falling from his legs, and with 
a halter round his head in the form of a wreath, a guillotine in his 
hand as a harp, on which he seemed to be playing. In this shape 
he was represented as ascending to Heaven ; but to what heaven ? 
There was the rainbow, indeed, spoken of in the Revelations j but 
above, instead of seraphim and cherubim, which are represented as 
surrounding the throne of justice and mercy, were grotesque figures 
with red night-caps, and tri-colour cockades, having books before 
them, on which were inscribed Ca ira and the Marseillaise Hymn. 
Instead of angels were Roland and Condorcet, and Marat and Pe- 
tion, and many nameless figures with poison and daggers, and pis- 
tols, and the different implements of death. The holy army of mar- 
tyrs were parodied by headless figures holding palm-branches. But 
•Jiis was not all— the symbol of the mystery of the Trinity — of the 
Triune Essence of the Divinity was represented by a triangle, with 
a plummet, in the midst of which was ascribed Equality; and from 
't, instead of rays of glory, daggers and bayonets were represented 
diverging. Under this triangle were the ten commandments, be- 
ginning •* Thou shalt have no other God but me," meaning *' Equa- 
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lity," which was inscribed above '* Upon the thirtieth and fortieth 
generation shalt thou have no mercy at all." 

Mr. Justice Abbott, — " This is a profane Parody on ihe Ten 
Commandments, and I cannot suffer it to be read in this Court You 
may state, generally, that a Parody was published, where the Deity 
alluded to was Equality. It is a wicked publication." 

Mr. HoNB — " It was on the right side— that made all the dif- 
ference." 

Mr. Justice Abbott — '' I know nothing of a right or wrong side, 
n those cases." 

Mr. Hone — " It was very well, as it was written for Administra- 
aon, Mr. Gilray, who published these things to serve the purposes 
of the Administration, had a pension for his parodies." 

The Attorney-Genbral said it was not before the Court that 
Mr. Gilray had a pension. They^knew nothing of Mr. Gilray. He 
had no pension. 

Mr. Hone said he had his information on this subject from the 
relations of that gentleman. He then produced another print by 
Mr. Gilray, which was a parody on the taking up of Elijah, and the 
leaving his mantle to Elisha. And who was in the place of Elijah 
and Elisha in Mr. Gilray's print ? — Why, Mr. Pitt was taken up to 
Heaven, and his mantle was left to his political associates, among 
whom were the present Ministry ; those who instituted this prosecu- 
tion. While they encouraged these applications of Scripture by 
their partisans, for it was absurd to suppose that such things would 
have be6n done if they were disagreeable to them, by such a man as 
Mr. Gilray ; while they pensioned this gentleman, was it decent to 
single out one of their political opponents and to persecute him under 
the guise of a regard for religion ? Was it decent to do so in the 
case of a parody, the whole object and intent of which was political, 
and that too when they could not produce a single instance in sup- 
port of their practice ? Was it possible to mistake the object of this ? Mr. 
Hone hoped that the Attorney-General would bring Mr. Canning to 
justice (Cheering). He knew not what power the Learned Judge 
might have to effect that object — but Jie knew the Attorney- General 
had much — and he trusted he would r.se it to bring his masters 
to justice. 

The Attorney-General. — I have no master but my Sovereign. 

Mr. Hone — I beg pardon, it was an awkward expression, and I 
assure Mr. Attorney-General, I meant it in no offensive sense. Mr. 
Hone said he had already suffered much — ^he had been long im- 
prisoned — ^he was then liberated on his recognizances — and he was 
led to imagine that the prosecution was dropped. It was renewed 
after a long interval — ^he had passed nights of anxiety and agony 
pending these prosecutions, and he was brought to defend himself 
under all the disadvantages which a poor and unfriended man could 
(tbour under. The public had been prejudiced against him. The 
newspapers throughout the country were filled with false and ignorant 
charges against him ; his character was blasted. Yet, be the result of 
the trial what it might, he was glad he had an opportunity of defend- 
ing himself, and he felt that he had done so to the satisfaction of every 
Honest man — and next to the consciousness of innocence, that was 
what he valued most. He now stood clear with those who, if 
they had supposed him gailty of blasphemy, would have grumed 
6 
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at him as a monster, and he should rest in peace as to the result 
He should bring witnesses to show that as soon as he had found 
that the Parodies were deemed offensive he had suppressed them ; 
and that one person, previously intimate with him, had renounced 
his acquaintance, because he would not furnish him with copies* 
This was long before they were prosecuted, and having done this 
to satisfy the objections* of respectable persons to publications 
which he considered to be perfectly lawful, he would leave it to the 
Jury to say whether it was clear from the work itself, and from 
his actions — having those great examples which he had adduced 
'—whether it was clear that his intention was not to ridicule the 
Ministerial Members, but to produce impiety, and to bring reli- 
gion into contempt. 

Mr. HoNB, towards the end of his speech was much affected. 
In the course of it there were some tokens of applause in the 
Court, but they were soon silenced by those who felt the impro- 

Jriety of such demonstrations. He was also interrupted by Mr. 
ustice Abbott in some other instances not noticed, but the sub- 
stance of the Learned Judge's objections to the course adopted 
Vy Mr. Hone in his defence nas been stated. 

EVIDBNCF FOR THE DEFENCE. 

George Butler» of Castle-street, Bouthwark, deposed, that he 
called, at the defendant's house about April last, with a view to 
purchase, for sale again, some copies of Wilkes's Political Cate- 
cbism> but that the shopman as well as the defendant himself, re- 
fused to let him have any ( that this refusal served to interrupt a 
friendship of twenty years standing which he had had with the 
defendant ; that his discontent at the refusal was aggravated by 
the circumstance of his being able to purchase copies of the Cate- 
chism elsewhere after that refusal took place. To a question from 
the Judee, witness replied that he could not say whether the re- 
fosal be nad mentioned took place before the present prosecution 
waii commenced. 

W. M'Donnell deposedy that he was the shopman of Mr. Hone, 
and had immediately succeeded Benjamin Grim en ; that he was 
never allowed to sell Wilkes's Catechism, although several persons 
applied to him for it; some of those applicants having tendered 
half-a-crown and more for a copy of it, while one offered a pound 
note. To a question from the Judge, witness answered, that he 
entered into the defendant's service about the beginning of April 
last. 

Benjamin Grimen deposed) that he was the defendant's shopman 
at the time the sale of the parodies was stopped by order of de- 
fendant. Witness entered iuto defendant's service at the beginning 
qf January la^t, at which time the sale of the parodies wjeus very 
considerable. They were, indeed, in the highest sale at the time 
Hkey were stopped. There was a great deal of application for 
them both by private individuals and by booksellejrs, after the sale 
was stopped. To questions from the Judgf , witness replied, that 
the sale of Wilkes's Catechism continued for abofttfive days, aod. 
that he pould not tell how many copies of it bad bean disposed of 
Mr. Hitching deposed, that he applied in v^in at the detendanfs 
Bkof^f^ut the beginning; of March )[ast» for copies SiS the parodiefl^ 
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ktcludifig Wilkies's Catechism-^tbathe did not know anything about 
those parodies, until be beard of their having been prosecuted, and 
then from curiosity he became anxious to see them. 

The Attorney-General then rose to reply. — Had the defendant 
called no witnesses after the speech he had made^ it would have 
been his (the Attorney- General's) duty to have made a few obser- 
vations to the jury. Many parts of the address of the defendant 
were wholly irrelevant and required no comment; but there were 
others which^ though scarcely more pertinent, demanded some notice 
on the part of the Crown. The defendant hid expressed his per- 
sonal obligations to hitn for what were termed favours. He (the 
Attorney-General) had done no more than his duty in this respect. 
The defenddnt transmitted to him certain questions, framed in a style 
of great propriety, and the information given it reply was such as 
every individual ill the situation of the defendant might fairly require. 
He (the Attorney-General always felt disposed to give assistance to 
defendants when it was consistent with the observation of the 
strict line of his duty ; he felt no animosity to persons he prose- 
cuted ; and when they conducted themselves towards him as. Mr. 
Hone had done, he should always ready to ttfibrd them all reasonable 
facilities. Observations had been made upon the supposed re- 
newal of this prosecution after the defendant had been permitted to 
go at large. It had not been renewed ; it had been continued in all 
its regular forms. In striking juries the Master of the Crown-oflSce 
had nothing to do with making up the book 'from which he was to 
select the names ; that duty belonged to others ; and it had been 
found that a small book previously used had not beeti compoosd in a 
proper manner. Other lists were accordingly returned to the Crown- 
office. Under such circumstances as the first, juries appointed for 
the trial of the defendant had been nominated from the smaller 
book ; it was thought right on the part of the prosecution to aban- 
don them, and procure others to be selected. If there were any 
error it was not on the part of Mr. Hone ; and although he had been 
arrested and imprisoned, as the trial could not come on until the 
present term, he (the Attorney-General) thought it rght that he 
should be discharged on his own recognizance, to appear on a 
future day. That day had now arrived ; and the jury were called 
upon to decide, not on any new procefedibg, but upon that originally 
commenced and regularly continued ; the delay had not arisen from 
any intention to abandon the prosecution, but that the whole might 
be conducted in a manner completely unexceptlbnable. The de- 
fendant had stated that he had suppressed this libel soon after its fii*st 
appearance ; it might be so, biit that fact could have no effect upon 
the verdict ; the insertion of it in the affidavits oft a future occasion 
would no doubt have its due weight with the CoUrt, should the de- 
fendant appear to receive sentebce; thfe jury had now only to decide 
whether the paper had bfeeti published, atid whether it was a libel. 
Of all men Mr. Hone seemed the fittest object for prosecution ; he was 
at least the original publisher, if rtot the author ; the title stated, that 
it was from dn original MS. of the late John Wilkes, never before 
given to the world ; and if Mr. Hone had not actually written it with 
his own hand^ he had been the means of its first and most estteusif o 
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circulatiou ; if not the author of the tract, he was the author cf iti 
publication ; the foiin and price at which it was given out, further 
pointed out the defendant as the most proper object of a proceeding 
like the present ; he might have stopped the publication as far as 
concerned himself, but how was it possible for him to prevent its wide 
dissemination by others P In the course of his defence he had pro« 
duced a great number of books and prints, some were of high autho* 
rity, but all men must regret that names so eminent were affixed to 
publications so unquestionably injurious ; and it was certainly ihe 
. first time any attempt had been made by a person to vindicate him- 
self by showing that others had offended. Was it to be endured that 
a man should thus vindicate his misconduct — that he should be 
allowed to show that he had been guilty of no offence, because he 
had, as it were, a prescription in crime ? He (the Attorney-General) 
would assert most boldly, that all the parodies upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures that had been read were in fact libels, and in this class were 
included the productions of some of the most venerable names : men 
to whom mankind were indebted, not only for the precepts, but the 
examples of piety and virtue. If they had profaned the sacred 
writings, as the defendant had asserted, and by some of his quotations 
proved, they were so far libellers. One of these was Martin Luther, 
a name as much known as revered — a strenuous, able, and pious 
reformer, to whose exertions we were indebted for many important 
blessings ; if he had parodied a text of Scripture he was a libeller, 
and in his character, as in that of many others of his times and tem- 
per, zealous advocates and heated partisans, were marks of intem- 
perate haste which led to the employment of expedients not in them- 
selves to be vindicated: they had fought a glorious battle, and 
achieved a glorious victory ; but in doing so, their conduct bad not 
been unexceptionable, which, no doubt, in their latter lives, they often 
repented, more especially when the time arrived that they were to 
settle the account between their consciences ard their God, 

[Violent coughing, and other marks of disapprobation, on the part 
of the spectators, here interrupted the Attorney- General. Mr. Justice 
Abbott declared his determination to order the Court to be cleared 
if decorum were not observed.] 

The Attorney-General proceeded to observe, that in publishing 
his work against Zuinglius, and in parodying the Holy Scriptures, 
Luther had brought odium and contempt upon his cause ; the same 
remark would apply to Dr. Boyce, who, in employing the Lord *s 
Prayer as he had done, had been guilty of a libel upon that divine 
ejaculation. The authority of Lord Somers had also been quoted — 
a dignified and pious man ; but it not unfrequently happened that 
individuals of most exemplary lives, at some period or other, wrote 
what they afterwards most devoutly wished had never proceeded from 
their pen ; officious friends now and then thrust into the world what 
the author intended for oblivion, but what he had not had the caution 
to destroy after he had had the imprudence to write. It might be so 
with Lord Somers : but whether it were or were not,if he had parodied 
any part of Holy Writ, he had so far injured his own reputation, and 
brought ridicule upon the most sacred and valuable production. All 
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parodies upon portions of the Bible were not offensive in the eye of 
t.1ie law : some might be intended to answer the most pious and laud- 
sible purposes. They were not impious libels any more than the 
Hymns of Dr. Watts were, stripped of their beauty or piety, be- 
cause they were adapted to profane tunes. The defeudant had al- 
luded to some of these, but it was astonishing that he did not per- 
ceive that they had no application to the question. The translation 
of the Psalms sung on every sabbath might, in some sense, be con 
sidered a parody ; but who would say that it was impious and pro- 
fane, and calculated to excite iiTeligion ? The distinction was this : — 
A parody became a libel when its tendency was to excite in the mind 
ludicrous ideas regarding the thing parodied — when, as in this case, 
its object is to bring into contempt and ridicule the Sacred Book 
from which the offices of religion were performed. Mr. Hone had 
asserted that, if the party, had it not in his contemplation to excite 
irreligion, it was not a profane parody ; but was every man to be re- 
gardless of the effect of such productions ? — ^was he to issue to the 
'world his impious works, and to excuse himself from guilt, after all 
religion and morality had been destroyed, by stating that he had gome 
other design ? If that were allowed, what would soon become of that 
sacred fear, that reverential awe, with which the inspired writings 
ought to be perused ? The pamphlet before the jury was so injurious 
in its tendency, and so disgusting in its form, that any man, on the 
first reading, would start (he had almost said) with horror from it ; 
it was like an infecting pestilence, which every man shunned that 
valued his safety. Mr. Hone had talked much about his family, and 
he (the Attorney-General) had heard him with astonishment. He 
might be a Christian ; no doubt he was as he had professed ; and all • 
men, of whatever persuasion, who worshipped God with purity of 
heart, were entitled to admiration, to the love of their fellow-crea- 
tures ; but if the defendant were really a Christian, if he were a man 
who felt an affection for his family and for their future welfare, for 
their religion and their morals, how was it possible for him to pub- 
lish this parody f Could he seal hermetically the eyes and ears of 
his children, that the poison should not enter their minds ; or if not, 
how could he hope for a moment that they would not be infected with 
that impiety which such writings must inevitably excite ? Would chil- 
dren be able to resist that which people of mature years and judg- 
ment could not avoid ? If men, when repeating the prayer dictated 
from the mouth of their Saviour, could not expel some tincture of 
the ludicrous raised by this libel, coald it be hoped that infants would 
escape ? Religious awe was the best and strongest impulse to obe- 
dience ; and what obedience could be expected to the Command- 
ments of God from those who were taught to ridicule and contemn 
them ? It had been asserted by the defendant that that only was 
libel which a jury had pronounced to be so. True it was, that the 
law of England had settled, that the jury should determine upon the 
question of libel or not libel ; but in the very same Act of the Legis- 
lature was a clause which enabled, indeed called upon the Judge, to 
declare his opinion upon the subject ; it was not to depend merely 
upon caprice, or the hasty impression upon the mind of any man. The 
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que&tion was, however, at last with the jury ; and if some consistenej 
were not observed, if some standard were not laid down, no man 
could be able to decide before publication what was or was not libel- 
lous. He entreated the jury to take the libel into their hands, to con* 
sider it calmly and dispassionately ; and, comparing it with what it w&s 
designed to ridicule, to determine Thether it were not a wicked^ im- 
pious, and profane libel ; it required no comment, it spoke but too 
plainly for itself. In thus calling upon the jury, he did not by any 
means intend to infringe upon the fair and legitimate discussion of 
doctrinal or mysterious points of religion, but he did intend to call in 
their aid to suppress what (to borrow a word from the prints exhibited 
oy the defendant) might be fitly termed a caricature of the holy offices 
of the church. The intention of the party was to be gathered only 
from his acts ; and even though the jury should be of opinion that 
the ptimary object of the defendant was not to ridicule and bripg into 
contempt any part of the established forms of Divine worship, if that 
had been done incidentally, if it had been a secondary purpose and. 
consequence, it Would still be their duty to find him guilty. 

Mr. Justice Abbott commenced his charge by stating more patti* 
cularly the form bf the information ! The ofience charged, was the 
publication of a libel, with design and intent to promote impiety and 
irreligion ; the chief part of the defence had been occupied in an at- 
tempt to show that no such design or intent existed; but if they were 
apparent on the face of the production, if it were obvious on inspec- 
tion that siich was a necessary consequence, the law presumed that 
the party publishing had it in contemplation at the time of publica- 
tion. Provided the jury were satisfied that the libel had the ten- 
' dency charged, its form and cheapness were calculated to accelerate 
its circulation, and more widely to disseminate its baneful effects. 
The discontinuance spoken of by the defendant could not alter the 
fact of publication ; and though' he might feel an early repentance and 
suppress the work a few days after its appearance, the crime was 
already completed, and the verdict could not be altered, though the 
sentence of the Court might be affected by dny indication of contrition 
The proceeding by information was known to the ancient law of th# 
land : it derived its authority as far back as the proceeding by indict-* 
inent ; and whether the one or the other were pursued, could be i 
matter of no importance to the Jury ; in the one and the other thb 
Attornev-General would equally have his right of reply, even though 
ho evidence were' called for the defendant. It had been suggested 
that the Master of (he Crown-office ought not to have the nomination 
of special juries ; that he was to possess that power had been settled 
by all act of the reign of George II. He was furnished by the 
sheriff with a book or list, and torn that he selected, as he was 
bound, the names of 48 persons, fit to serve on special juries : 
each side had a right to strike out 12, and the remaming 24 
jurors were returned for the trial of the question. In ordinary 
cases, the Sheriff, an officer also named by the Crown, had the 
duty of returning juries, and the proceedings in the Crown-office 
was, as nearly as possible, analogous. His Lordship made 
these observations in consequence of what had fallen from one 
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the nature of those productions were, be did not know; but his Lprd- 
- ship was well assured of this — that one of the greatest evils known 
in the present day was, that matters to be brought under the view of a 
jury were previously made the subjects of discussion in the news- 
papers, so as to produce unfair impressions on the one side or on tl^e 
other, and to interfere with the impartial discharge of a most import- 
ant duty. At the same time, bis Lordship was persuadec} that none 
of the gentlemen he now addressed had entered the box with any im- 
proper bias or predisposition ; if the defendant, as he slated, had been 
vilified and defamed, it was the duty of the Juiy not to allow what 
they had heard out of Court to have any the slightest influence upon 
them : the verdict was to depend upon a conscientipus conviction as to 
the nature and tendency of the libel. The Attorney-General had 
said, and truly, that the Christian religion was part of the law of the 
land, and any offence against it was therefore an o^ence against the 
law ; the defendant maintained that tbe application pf |the libel was 
purely political, although a religious form had been adopted ; but ad- 
mitting the fact, it did not follow that the tendency of it was not to 
promote profaneness and irreligion. As an authority agajns);it, ^nda 
higher could not be stated, his Lordship would quote one of tiie very 
conamandments parodied. " Thou shalt not take the nanie of the 
Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain." Did not this libel take the name of the 
Almighty in vain ? Did it not, allowing it to be political in some de- 
gree, apply the sacred appellation of U^e Creator to ligh.t and triviftj 
matters ? Was it not an application of the oflSces of religion an^, 
public worship to matters comparatively insignificant ? His Lordship 
then proceeded to rei^d and comment upon the early part of the libel, 
observing, when he arrived at the parody of the Lord's Prayer, that 
it was unnecessary further to shock the ears of the jury ; the publjca 
tion would be handed to them, and Jthey might judge for themselves 
It was contended that this was not an offence because parodies existed 
on different parts of the sacred writings and the service of the church ; 
jthat Luther, Dr. Boys, and others, hwi written them : if they had, it 
'was a matter of deep regref ; their zeal and warmth paight have misled 
their judgment, and induce them to utter or publish wbat, in calmer 
moments, they would have repented and condemned, ^he employ- 
jment of the style of scripture narrative was in itself a high offence, 
jbut not of a complexion so serious as that with nyhich the defendant 
was charged : even the parody of J^salnis made b^ Milton, could not 
be approved more than that which the defendant had read, and which, 
in truth, seemed to be a parody of Milton. None of these instances 
could, however, furnish the slightest excuse to the defendant. Cari- 
cature prints had indeed no relation to the question before the Court : 
but in as far as they tended to bring religion and its duties into con- 
tempt or ridicule, so far as they were offences. The q uestion here 
vfBS not what had been done in iormer times, but what the defendant 
had done in the present : it was no question whether he were or were 
not in himself a religiously-disposed man ; it was to be hoped that he 
Was so ; but it could neither increase nor diminish the measure of his 
'criminality. Although it was the business of the jury to determine 
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the questions of libel or no libel^ it was expected of the Judge that 
he should deliver his opinion upon the nature of the publication ; the . 
verdict, however, was to be the verdict of the jur}' according to their 
consciences, and the opinion of the Judge was — to assist and not to 
direct them. His Lordship was fully convinced that the production 
was highly scandalous and iiTeligious, and therefore libellous ; but if 
the juiy were of a different sentiment^ their verdict would of course 
be ail acquittal. It, however, seemed to admit of no doubt or diffi- 
culty ; the design and effect were plain upon the face of the libel ; 
and to young and unexperienced minds the consequences of a perusal 
might be most injurious. What but a feeling of impiety, if not of 
ridicule, could exist on the mind of a child^ during divine service* if 
on the Saturday night or Sunday morning this publication had fallen 
in its way ? His Lordship then handed the publication to the jury, 
desiring them to read it attentively and to make up their minds upon 
Its object and' effect. 

Mr. Hone i-equested that the jury should be furnished, before they 
letired, with a copy of the information. 

His Lordship accordingly handed to the jury an official copy of 
the information and a Prayer-book. 

The jury then withdrew, and returned to the box in less than a 
quarter of an hour. Their names were called over, and Mr. Law, 
in the usual manner, inquired whom they had appointed to speak for 
them as foreman ? 

It being signified that Mr. Bowring had been directed by his fel- 
jlows to deliver the verdict, Mr. Law asked him whether the jury 
found the defendant, William Hone, guilty or not guilty, — 

Mr. Bowring replied, in a firm voice, — NOT GUILTY. 

The loudest acclamations were instantly heard in all parts of the 
Court : Long live the honest jury j and an honest jury for ever, yf ere 
exclaimed by many voices. The waving of hats, handkerchiefs, and 
applauses, continued for severah minutes. When order had been 
somewhat restored, Mr. Justice Abbott interposed, ano desired that 
those who felt inclined to rejoice at the decision, would reserve the 
expressions of their satisfaction for a fitter place and opportunity. 
The people accordingly left the Court, and as they proceeded along 
the sti'eets, the language of joy was loudly and most unequivocally 
expressed ; every one with whom the}- met, and to whom they com- 
municated the event, being forward to swell the peal. 

The Trial of the Information against Mr. Hone, for a Parody on 
the Litany, was ordered by the Court to come on the next moniing 
at half-past nine o'clock* 
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SECOND TRIAL. 



THE KING t^aiiut WILLIAM HONE, 
ON AN BX.OFnCIO IMFOBUATION. FOR PUBLISHING A PARODY 

■irtiiuD 

"THE POLITICAL LITANY." 



Tried in Guildhall, London, on Friday, December 19, ISI?, at the 
London Sittings after Michaelnuu Term, 



BEFORE LORD ELLENBOROUOH AND A SPECIAL JURY. 



It having been announced by the Attorney-General, at the close of 
the first day's proceedings, that he intended to persevere in the triai 
of the second information against Mr. Hone, the curiosity of the 
public became so intense this morning, as well on account of the 
importance of the case, as of the triumphant defence of Mr. Hone 
the former day, thai at a very early hour all the avenues of the Court 
were literally blocked up by a multitude of spectators, anxious to 
become auditors of the proceedings ; and when the doors of the 
Court were opened, not one-twentieth part of the multitude could 
find standing accommodation. 

It was generally supposed, as indeed might naturally have been 
expected, that Mr. Hone having been acquitted on one of the infor- 
mations, the Attorney-General would not proceed against him on any 
of the others. It appeared, however, that this was a supposition un- 
founded in fact ; and at a quarter after nine Mr. Hone entered the 
Court, followed by several large bundles of books, regularly tied up. 
He took his station at the end of the court table, and having untied 
them, he ranged them before him, covering nearly a fourth of the 
table. 

At tvirenty minutes before ten Lord Ellenborough entered the court, 
and took his seat on the bench. His lordship's appearance was un- 
expected, Mr. Justice Abbott having presided on Mr. Hone's trial the 
day before. The Attorney- General, and other Counsel for the pro- 
secution, next entered, and took their places, 

Lord Ellenborough, — Are the Sheri£Es in court ? 

The UNDEB-SnEBiPF. — They are not, my lord. 

Lord Ellenboroxtoh. — Then let them be immediately sent for. 



The Sheriffs were then sent for. 

The Hon. Mr. I.aw, Clerk at Nin Prius, then called on the case 
of the Kino. v. William Hone, and desired the gentlemen on the 
Special Jury pannel to answer to their names. Six of these gentlemen 
only appeared ; when the officer^ of the Crown were asked, if they 
would pray a tales? 

The Attorney- General remained for some minutes in doubt ; and, 
after consulting with the other Counsel for the Crown, nodded assent 
to the question j and accordingly six common Jurymen were put into 
the box. John Austin, shoemaker, of Aldgate, answered to his 
name, and was challenged by the Crown. The Jury, which was 
composed of twelve of the most respectable and independent men 
in the city of London, were then iSworn. 

THE JURY. 

Richard Wilson, Great Eastcheap 

JoHM LiMDSAY, LJawKDce^PouDtney 
Lane 

Richard Thornton, Old Swan Pas- 
sage 

William Gillman, 54, Bread Street 

John Mackie, 12, Watling Street 

NsiL Black, 11, Bread Street 



Talesmen. 

James Jones 
James Smith 
Joshua Thorn e 
James Donaldson 
William Hale 
William Grsen 



Mr. Shsfhebd opened the pleadings, and stated, that this was an 
information filed by his Majesty's Attorney-General against William 
Hone, for printing and publishing a certain rmptot/^ and profane libel 
upon a part of the Church Service in the Common Prayer Book, 
called " The Litany^ or General Supplication,^ There was a second 
count, charging the said publication to be a wicked and teditioun 
libel of and concerning the Prince Regent, and the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. To this information the defendant had pleaded 
Not Guilty. 

Thie Attorney-Genebal then addressed the Jury .---The question 
they were assembled to try was one of the utmost importance to 
the constitution of society. The information charged the offence 
committed by the defendant in two ways : — in the first count it was 
alleged to be a profane and impious libel, and in the de^nd « sedi- 
tious libel. He should call the attention of the jury particularly to 
the first. The libel was a parody upon that part of the Divine ser- 
vice established by law, called '* The Litany^ or General St^lica' 
tion/' After the authority of Sir Matthew Hale, and of otheV'great 
lawyers, no man could dispute that Christianity was part or pa'vcel 
of the law of the land : it had been held to be so in all times, aM 
all the rights we enjoyed more or less depended upon that principle^ ; 
the very oaths which the jury had so solemnly taken were foundell 
upon it. In all Christian countries it was necessary that some fornfi*^ 
of public worship to the Creator should exist : in England it had y 
been established by statute in the reign of Charles II.; and if any \ 
man in writing should revile, scoff at, or ridicule it, by the law of 
the land he was guilty of a lib^l ; no man could venture to contradict 
that position. The information charged that the defendant, devising 



«nd intend fng to excite impiety and irrdigion, and to sca/idalize 
and defame, and bring into contempt in the minds of the King's 
subjects, that part of the public and divine service called '< The 
Litany^ or General Supplication,^ and to apply the style and form of 
expression there used to scandalous pur|>oses, published the libel in 
question. It was not necessary to remind the jury that the Litany 
was a most solemn prayer to the Almighty, to the Redeemer of the 
world, and to the Holy Ghost, and had jastly been considered the 
most sublime part of the public service of the Church $ and it was 
impotsible to make the most distant approach to its style and form 
in a parody, without exciting in the most pious minds ideas that 
would never have otherwise entered it ; and the taint of profaneness 
and ridicule, even of the most sacred subjects, was rapidly dissimi- 
aated. The Litany, after the supplication to God, the Redeemer, 
the Holy Ghost, and the Trinity, went on to pray deliverance in the 
hour of death and in the day of judgment. It was succeeded by a 
inost devout and impressive reiteration : '* Son of God, we beseech 
thee to hear us ! O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us !" He would not proceed ; it seemed too 
solemn even for the solemnity of a court of justice. Yet, — would 
the jury believe it ? — the defendant had turned it to ridicule by 
making an impious parody of it ! It began, '* O Prince, Ruler of the 
people, have mercy upon us miserable subjects. O House of Lords, 
nereditary Legislators, have mercy upon us, pension-paying subjects. 
O House of Commons, proceeding from corrupt borough-mongers, 
have mercy upon us, miserable subjects.'' It was too disgusting to 
read the whole, but he would turn to that part which was substituted 
for the devout reiteration at the end of the Litany of the Church ; 
instead of *^ Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us," &c., the de- 
fendant had said, ^ Son of George, we beseech thee to hear us. O 
House of Lords, that takest away so many thousands of pounds in 
pensions, have mercy upon us !'' 

[These parts of the parody produced an involuntary burst of laugh- 
ter from the auditory, which evidently proceeded, not from a wish to 
disturb the Court, but was really the irresistible impulse arising from 
the matter of the parody.] 

Lord Ellekbobouoh. — Where are the Sheriffs? I desired their 
attendance, and they shall attend. 

The Ukdeb-Shebiff. — My Lord, I have sent for them ; but they 
live at a great distance from this> and they have not yet arrived. 

Lord EbLLEKBOBOTTGH. — Very well. 

Mr. Hone joined the Court in reprehending in strong terms this 
interruption of the order of the proceedings. 

The Attobnet-Genebai. resumed as follows: — Will any one 
now say that the dangerous, the impiofks, and profane publication 
before you, has not been the means of raising scoffing among the 
scoffers ? I will ask, if there can possibly be a stronger proofs of its 
dangerous effects ? If the social bonds of society are to be burst 
asunder by the indecent conduct of a rabble, the Court may as well 
discontinue its proceedings. But, gentlemen, if any man supposes 
that an interruption of this description can have the effect of intimi- 



dating me, or of making me swerve for a moment in the execution 
of my duty — my sacredduty to the public and to the cause of G9d, 
he 18 perfectly mistaken. That shall neyer be the case with ^e, 
while I stand in an English court of justice^ whether as the law 
officer of the crown, or as a private advocate ; and while God gives 
me strength and understanding to perform that duty, I will never be 
deterred by anything of this descnption which can possibly pass. — 
Gentlemen, in calling vour attention to the parod^^ upon this most 
saered prayer, I shall have little occasion to ^uide you in your 
Yerdict. i ou will, I doubt not, read every word of it before you 
give in that verdict, and you will compare it with the sacred book 
(the Prayer Book) which I now hold in my hand, and which is an 
exact duplicate of the legal Book of the Common Prayer which 
will be produced to you in evidence. If there be any among you, 
which is doubtless the case, who is the father of children, and the 
master of a household, I will ask him, if he would suffer that publi- 
cation to be perused by his servants, who are not so well educated 
as himself? or if he would suffer his children for one moment to 
read it ? I will ask him, if he does not believe that it would have the 
effect I have described ? What man is there, even though he is 
not a Christian himself, but as a father must wish his child to be a 
Christian ? Gentlemen, the express purpose of the book is clear, 
from its being circulated at a cheap rate, so as to be within the reach 
of the common and ordinary people. This is the object of the 
publication ; and it is because this is the object tliat I have thought 
it to be my duty to bring it before you. There may be many writings 
which sensible men may r^ad in their closets ; some of them may 
be highly improper for general circulation, although some may be 
properly open to a free discussion ; but the subject of the present 
question is not to be looked at in this point of view^ for the mode of 
publication plainly shews what the real object is, and fully proves 
that it was intended that it should find its way among the ignorant 
and uninformed, where it was calculated to have a gross effect. It 
may be, that the defendant will produce, as heretofore, books which 
have been at different times published, and which, if they had not 
now been taken down from their shelves, would have been forgotten; 
they were written at different periods of time, and principally, if not 
entirely, when the persons so writing were engaged in all the vehe- 
mence and rancour of political disputes. But it never can be offered 
as a justification or excuse by an individual offending at the priesent 
period, that he had followed a bad example. If that observation 
could be made as an answer to offences, it might be pleaded as an 
excuse in other cases, of a nature wholly different from the case 
which you are at this time trying. The law, gentlemen, is called 
upon, most imperiously called upon, to put a stop to proceedings 
like those of the defendant, or the time will come, when a stop will 
be put to all that remains of the Christian establishment of the 
Church of England — of everything entitled to reverence. Whatever 
may be the opinion of others, I feel that I should not discharge my 
duty to the public— that I should not do my duty to society, as a 
member of it, gentlemen of the Jury, if I had not brought this 



case of libel before you. T am ready to agree^ grentlemen, Uimty 
constitutionally, you are not called upon to find a verdict upon the 
simple fact of the printing and publishing ; but, whatever be the 
intention of a publication, attended with a mischievous tendency, 
it i« no less a libel. This, however, you know, that in a case of libe]^ 
as well as in all other cases, it is the duty of a jury to give in their 
verdict according to the law, and according to evidence. It was 
never the meanmg of the statute, that the verdict of a jury should be 
founded in caprice ; it is to be given upon evidence, and that is held 
to be the law of the land. No man among you can now say that he 
is mistaken ; and it is to prevent such a mistake that 1 have made any 
observations of this sort ; for he who does not apply his mind to 
find a verdict upon the evidence, according to the law of the land, is 
guilty of a misapprehension of duty. It is not necessaay for me at 
the outset to make any further remarks upon this point ; I will not 
therefore proceed. You will hear from my Lord, if I am mis- 
taken in any principle which I have laid down ; — if I am wrong, I 
shall be most happy and most desirous to receive correction in what 
^on will hear stated by the noble and learned judge as to the law ; 
it will be your province to apply your minds to the facts of the case, 
as to the nature of the paper, and to judge of it according to the law 
which you will hear laioi down. Gentlemen, if such things as this 
are permitted, no parody, in any terms or in any shape, upon any 
part of the public worship of the Church of England, or of any part 
of the Scripture, will be punishable, nor will there be any attack upon 
Christianity which may not be published with impunity. It is not 
enough for a man to say, that he did it for anotner purpose ; that 
cannot be a point for consideration, when the efiect of what he has 
so published is to scoff at the public service of the Church of Eng- 
land. The question is, — Did this parody produce this certain effect ? 
If it is answered in the affirmative, by the law of England it is a 
libel, though at that moment the defendant did not consider what the 
ultimate effect might be. If a man publish anything that is obscene 
and immoral, and say that his object was to ridicule, and that 
he did not mean to be obscene, — that he only meant to ridicule 
such and such a person ; if he did not mean it to be obscene, what 
does it signify, if it is so ? He is guilty of producing an effect which 
IS reprehensible. Having stated the case to you, gentlemen, I shall 
now proceed to prove it ; and if there is anything like religious prin- 
ciples in your minds, — if you are in the practice of looking with 
veneration upon the service of the Church, you cannot look over 
this rholding up the publication] without saying that it is a profane 
and impious parody — that it is calculated to. and actually does bring 
into contempt and that it does ridicule, that part of it called tke 
Litany. 

The alleged libel was then put in by the Attorney-General, and 
read by the Clerk ot the Gout 4. 
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Tn POLITICAL LITANY ; diligratly revised ; to be nid or fung, until the 
^>pointed GhaoRe come, throughout the Dominion of Emolakd and 
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— London : Printed for one of the Candidates for the Office of Printer to 
the King*t Most Excellent Majesty, and sold by WiiXiam Hove, 55, 
Fleet Street, and 67, Old Bailey^ three doors from Ludgate Hilt 1817. 
Price Twopence. 

THE LITANY. 

IT h^^fidhweth the Litany, or General Supplication, to be aaid of luy at all 
times when thereunto e^^ecialfy moved^ 

P PRIKCE, ruler of the people, have mercy upon us, thy miserable 
subjects. 

O Prince, rtUer, SfC, 
O House of Lords, he^itary legislators, ha^e itoeroy upon us, pension-pay- 
ing subjects. 

O House of Lords, Sfc, 
O House of Commons, proceeding from corrupt borough-mongersi have mercy 
upon usy your should-be ^constituents. 

O House of Commora, ffe. 
O gracious, noble, right honourable, and learned rulers of our land, three 
€St$tes in one state, have mercy upon us, a poverty-strickien people. 
O gracious, noble, &*c. 
Remember not, most gracious, noost noble, right honourable, and honourable 
gentlemen, our past riches, nor the riches of our fore&thers; neither continue to 
fi|x us according to our long-lost ability'*-spare us, good rulers; spare the people 
who have supported ye with their labour, and spilt thehr most precious blood in 
your quarrels ; O consume us not utterly. 

Spare tu, good Frinee, 
From an unnational debt ; from unmerited pensions and sinecure placet ; from 
an extravagant civil list ; and from utter starvation. 
Good Prince, deliver us, 
Frpm the blind imbecility of ministers; from the pride and vain-glory of war- 
like- establishments in time of peace, 

Good Prince, deliver us. 
From all the deadly sins attendant on a corrupt method of election ; from all 
the deceits of the pensioned hirelings of the press. 
Good Prince, djiner vs. 
From taxes levied by distress; from jails crowded with debtors ; froi|i poor- 
houses overflowing with paupers, 

Good Prince, deliver us. 
From a Parliament chosen only by one-tenth of the tax-payers; from 
taxes raised to pay wholesale humim butchers their subsidies ; from the false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism, which have obscured our once*glorious con- 
stitution; fhMn conspiracies against the liberty of fhe people; and from 
obstacles thrown in the way of the exertion of our natural and constitutional 
rigbts, 

' Good Prince, deliver us. 
By your feelmgs as men; by your interests i^ members of civil society ; by 
your duty as Christians, 

O Rulers, deliver us. 
By the deprivation of millions-^by the sighs of the widow->-by the tears m'tlie 
orphan — by the groans of the aged in distress— -by the wants of all classes in th^ 
community, except your own and your dependents, 
O lUders, deliver us. 
In this time of tribulation — in this time of want of labour to thousands, and 
of unrequited labour to tens of thousands — ^in this time of sudden death from 
want of food, 

O Rulers, deliver us. 
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We people do beteech ye to hear us, O Rulers; and that it nay please fi to 
rale and govern us constitutionally in the right way ; 

We beseech If e to hear iw, O Rulers, 
That it may please ye to keep yourselves in all sobriety, temperance, and honesty 
of life — that ye spend not extravagantly the money raised from the production of 
our labours, nor take for yourselves that which ye need not ; 
We beseech ye to hear ki, O Rulers- 
That it may please ye to keep your hearts in fear of oppression, and in love of 
justice ; and that ye may evermore have affiance in our affection, rather than in 
the bayonets of an hired soldiery ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to be our defenders and keepers, giving us the vic- 
tory over all our enemies, and redressing the grievances under which we 
labour; 

We beseechye to hear us, O Rulers, 
That it may please ye to lessen the cares of the world unto all Bishops and 
Church Dignitaries; giving their superabundance to the poor clergy, and no 
longer taxing us for their support ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to place within the bounds of economy the expenditure 
of all the Royal Family ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to deprive the Lords of the Council, and all the nobility, 
of all money paid out of the taxes which they have not earned : 
We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to direct all Magistrates to give up their advanced 
salaries, which the times no longer render necessary, and to content themselves 
with their former stipends ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers. 
That it may please ye to bless all the people with equal representation, and to 
keep them safe from borough-mongering factions ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to govern us, that unity, peace, and concord, may pre- 
vail throughout the nation, and the voice of tumult and dissatisfaction be no more 
heard in our streets ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 
That it may please ye to give unto all people all their rights as citizens^ what- 
ever may be the mode in which their consciences may impel them to worship 
their Creator, and whatever the creed to which their judgments assent ; 
We beseechye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to bring into the way of truth those apostates wbo have 
erred therefrom, and have deceived us ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to strengthen all such as do stand up for the legal and 
constitutional rights of the people; to comfort and help the weak-hearted, who 
want courage in our behalf; to raise up such as do fall ; and, finally, to beat 
down corruption under our feet ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, Rulers, 
That it may please ye not to tax '< until the brow of labour sweats in vain ;'' 
but to succour and comfort all that are in necessity and tribulation ; 
We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers, 
That it may please ye to show pity to all who are prisoners and eaptives for 
the people's sake, or through the oppressive expences of the laws; 
We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers, 
That it may please ye to appropriate the 200,000/. annually paid to Members 
of Parliament,contrary to an ancient law, as a provision for fiitherless children 
and widows, and all that are desolate and oppressed ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, BsUers. 
That it may please ye to have mercy us all ; 

We - seeeh ye to hear u», Rsdert, 
8 
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Ifiat kmay ptcate ft to turn the kearts of our enemmi p^^eotort, and 
tlaodererSf foy withdrawing their pensions and emoluments, that they may no 
ledger call us. a " rabble/^ the "swinish mullitudc," or " ragamuffins/^ but may 
«nce more style us " the real strength of the nation/'—" the body, wilhoiit which 
a head is useless /' 

We beieech ye to hear w, Rulers, 
That it may please ye to give and preserve to our use the kindly fruits of the 
earth, untaxed by men in black, whom those who wish for their instruction ought 
alon6 to support ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rukrs, 
That it may please ye fo abolish and destroy all sineoute places, and worthless 
pensions ; to utterly purge and root out all wrong doers ; to throughly correct the 
present mis-representation of the people, by an effectual Reform in Parliament ; 
and otherwise to do, or cause to be done, such further and other acts and deedf, 
as shall or may conduce to the true interest and benefit of the whole common* 
Wealth; 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers. 
That it may please ye to lead and strengthen GEORGE Prince of Wales, 
our present REGENT, in the true fear and knowledge of the principles where- 
on the people of this commonwealth placed their crown on the head of his 
ancestors, and continue it towards him ; and that it may please ye, as much as in 
ye lie, to keep and defend him from battle and murder, and sudden death, and 
from fornication, and all other deadly sin ; 

We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers, 
That it may please ye to put on short allowance all Bishops, Priests, and 
"DektonSf that their fleshly appetites being reduced, their spiritual-^mindiKlness 
may be (hereby increased, and so that both by their preaching and Uring they 
may set it forth, and show it accordingly ; 

We hueetk ye io hetsrw, ORuhrs. 
That it may please ye to take to yourselves true repentance, inasmuch wb ye 
have erred from the way of your (breftithers; and amend your method of fferenN 
ing according to our free constitution *, 

We beseech ye to hear us, O R^Uers4 
Son of George, we beseech thee to hear us. 

Son of George, we beseech thee, 8fc. 
O House of Lords, that takest away so many tens of thousands of pounds io 
p<$iiSlons, 

Have merty upon us, 
O House of Commons, that votest away the money of the whole nation, in- 
stead of that of those only who elect you : 

Have mercy upon us. 
O Prince, hear us. 

O Prittee, hear us. 
George, have mercy upon us. 

George, have mercy upon us, 
O House of Lords, have mercy upon us. 

O House of Lords, have mercy upon ns, 
O House of Commons, have mercy upon us. 

O House of Commons, have mercy upon us. 
[Here endtth the LUmy'] 



f TH^ COLLECT TO BE USED BY HIS MAJESTY'S MINISTERS. 

Begifinethtkusi 
jLiOBTEN our darkness, we beseech thee, &c, 

V By whom the following may be used in ordinary. 
The Grace of our Lord GEORGE the Prince Reoent, and the Love of 
Louis the XVIII., and the Fellowship of the Pop«, be with tfs all evermore. 
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Mr. Toppivo rose to call witnesses to prove tfie fact of the 
Alleged libel being published and sold by the defendant. 

Mr. HoNS interrupted the learned Counsel, by saying, that it was 
not his wish to take up the time of the Court by any thing un- 
necessary ; he would admit the fact of the publication. 

The Attornet-Gbneral (producing the Common-Prayer Book 
under seal.) — Do you admit this is the Common Prayer Book ? 

Mr. Hone. — I admit this iB the Common Prayer. 

Lord Ellbnborough. — You admit that it is the Common Prayer 
of the Church of England ? 

Mr. Hone. —Certainly, my Lord. 

Lord Ellbnborouou accordingly recorded Mr. Hone's admission, 
that he was the printer and publisher of the parody in question, at 
No. 65, Fleet Street, in the parish of St. Dunstan's in the West. 

Mr. Hone.— I trust ^our Lordship will excuse the interruption ; 
but with respect to the disturbance which has occurred in the Court, 
I beg to observe, that I consider that man to be my enemy, who, in 
any way 

Lord Ellewborough.— There is not any thing of that kind before 
the Court at present ; the time for making your observations is not 
arrived. 

Mr. Hoke. — I was only desirous, my Lord, to add my feeble assist* 
ance in keeping order in the Court. 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — A very proper disposition. 

Here Mr. Sheriff Desanges entered the Court, and Lord Ellew- 
BoRouGH addressed him thus : — ** I have sent for you and your col- 
league, Sir, as there is an absolute necessity for your presence. 
There was a most unseemly disturbance in the Court yesterday, 
I understand, and there has been another to-day. You are the 
persons who are responsible, and shall be responsible ; and there- 
fore you will be good enough to use your utmost activity in ap- 
prehending any persons who dare to interrupt the course of the 
proceedings.'* 

Here Mr. Sheriff Des a noes assured the Court, that no endeavour 
should be wanting on his part to put a stop to conduct so disgraceful 
and so indecent. 

Lord ElIiENborough. — You will understand me : my only motive 
in admonishing you as to your duty is, that you may attend to it. 

The case for the Crown being closedy 
Mr. Hone rose— Before he remarked on the opening speech of 
Mr. Attorney -General, he would address himself to the persons 
present ; and he must say, he knew of no species of indecency — he 
knew of no breach of propriety, that more deserved severe reprehen* 
sion and reprobation, than an act which tended to impede the pro- 
ceedings of a Court of Justice. Taking his trial there, on a charge 
which perhaps might consign him to prison, he felt most solicitous 
that good order and tranquillity should prevail. Perhaps those indis- 
creet expressions of feeling might increase his danger— they certainly 
could not serve any good purpose. The persons who had so loudly 
expressed themselves ought not, whatever they might think or feel, 
to have given loose to their feelings in that pluoe. He begged to 
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■latei that he was opposed to every such expression in that Court ; 
and he declared that ilian to be his decided enemy— he cared not 
where he came from, or who he was — who should attempt to interrupt 
such solemn proceedings. He did not expect to be so much embar- 
rassed to day as he was yesterday, but, he confessed, his embarras- 
ment was not abated. This was not surprising, since yesterday was 
almost the first time that he ever in his life addressed half a dozen 
sentences to ten persons assembled together. The first time he had 
ever made such an attempt was when he applied to his Lordship and 
the other Judges on the subject of the informations filed against him ; 
and when he stood on the floor of the Court, he doubted, so novel 
was his situation, whether he should be able to utter a single word in 
objection to the course adopted against him. He was now, from the 
urgency of the case, thrown into the gap, and he was obliged to fight 
out as well as he could. The Attorney-General said the alleged libel 

Sor he denied that it was one, and if it were, he would not be standing 
ere to defend it) was printed at a cheap rate, in order to be 
disseminated amongst the common people. The fact was, that the 
price of the publication was fully commensurate with its size. Where 
publications were likely to have an extensive circulation, they were 
sold by the booksellers at four-pence per sheet The publication for 
which he was now prosecuted consisted of half a sheet, and it was 
sold for two-pence, which was the regular price. He would not say 
that it did not get into the hands of the ignorant and uninformed, for 
he knew it necessarily must, since a great proportion of the people, 
even in this enlightened country^ were ignorant : but he knew this 
also, that great numbers of those parodies were sold to persons of a 
very different description. They were sold to persons of high stand- 
ing in that Court— to Magistrates of the City of London — to Members 
of Parliament, and even to his Majesty's Ministers. This publication 
had a particular object, which every man, who read it with an unpre- 
judiced mind, must at once perceive. That object was a political 
one ; no intention existed to bring religion into contempt. Of course 
it did not well become him to praise his own publication ; but thus 
much he felt called upon to assert, that the style of it was not the 
worst he had ever seen, nor did it seem best calculated to make an 
impression upon the merely vulgar and unlettered. Many men of 
talent and information were satisfied that the purpose with which it 
had been published was innocent ; and he was persuaded, that every 
man capable of judging, and who read it without prejudice, would 
arrive at the same conclusion. The Attorney -General had regretted 
that certain parodies had been taken from the shelves on which they 
were placed, and where they might have rotted and been forgotten, 
had they not been produced in Court on yesterday's trial. He meant 
nothing disrespectful to the learned Attorney General in venturing to 
differ from him on the present occasion; but he must deny the learned 
Gentleman's position, that these parodies were brought forward for 
any improper or irreverent purpose. The production of these books 
was essentially necessary to his defence before a Jury of his country, 
who were impannelled to try this important issue between the crown 
and himself, the defendant Without these works it was imposmbie 
fof the Jury (o come to a sound decision upon the allegalions of the 
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information, — to which he should afterwards allude more at length 
than the Attorney-General had thought it necessary to do. Many of 
the works before him had been placed upon the shelf only within the 
last ten years ; and certainly he should feel it to be his duty to bring 
those, at least, under the notice of the Jury. Amongst them was a 
well-known publication, called TheBovk of Chronicles of Westminster^ 
containing Scriptural Parodies, applicable to the Westminster Elec- 
tion. 

Lord Ellenborouou.— I think it necessary thus early to apprise 
you, that if you wish to shew that as a sample of publications of the 
like tendency, which have been written, or for the purpose of pro- 
ving that the sacred Scriptures have been ridiculed and brought into 
contempt by other subjects of the realm as well as yourself, I shall 
not receive it. The commission of crimes, by how many soever persons 
they may have been committed, does not qualify the guilt of the indi- 
vidual committer. It is my decided purpose not to receive this iu 
evidence ; and therefore you may use your discretion, whether you 
shall dwell further upon a matter of evidence which I declare, judi- 
ciallvy to be inadmissible. 

Mr. Hone.— I would ask your Lordship, if you really mean to send 
me to prison without a fair trial? If your Lordship does not mean 
to do that, you will let me make my defence to the Jury. 

Lord Ellenborough.— You may state what you know to be of 
service to you in your defence upon this particular issue. You may 
state what you please ; but I tell you, that that shall not be given in 
evidence which falls within the description of evidence I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Hone (after a pause).'^! really do not understand your 
Lordship ; I state it seriously, that I am not aware of the exact mean- 
ing of your Lordship's intimation. 

Lord Ellenborough.— I think what I have stated is intelligible 
enough to every other person iu Court. 

Mr. Honk. — It certainly is not intelligible to my humble appre- 
hension. 

Lord Ellenborough.— I can't help it, 

Mr. Hone. — I really don't clearly understand what your Lordship 
means by the word evidence. 1 am ignorant of the technical rules of 
evidence, and therefore I apply to your Lordship for a more explicit 
statement of your meaning. There are certain allegations in this 
information, which it is necessary for me to explain away, by shewing 
that they can have no possible reference to the supposed libel. This 
I propose to do by calling the attention of the Jury to passages in 
-other publications, to shew that this parody has no application what- 
ever to religious matters. I don't know, as a man of plain under- 
standing, what may and what may not be ^iven in evidence. But my 
intention is to read to the Jury certain other publications that I con- 
sider absolutely essential to my defence, and so essential to my de- 
fence that I cannot defend myself unless I do, read portions of these 
publications. I state this with all due deference to your Lordship. 

Lord Ellenborough. — You may go on and exercise your own 
discretion I tell you what rule I shall adopt in my direction to the 
Jury. I donH wish to interrupt you ; but I thought it my duty to 
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infbrm yov of the course I meant to adopt. Tou maj exercise your 
discretion, how far you will conform to that rule or not. 

Mr. Hone. — If your Lordship had condescended to explain to me 
your meaning, by saying that these works are not admissible in 
evidence at all, I should know at once what I am to expect. If your 
Lordship says that I am not to read these publications to the Jury — 
if that is your Lordsh)p*s decision against me, then I have no defence 
to this information, and I am ready to go with your Lordship's tipstaff 
wherever your Lordship may think proper to send me. 

Mr. Hone paused for a few moments as if waiting for an answer, 
and then continued his address to the Jury : — 

He insisted, that many of the books from which he had read extracts 
were modern : it could not surely have escaped the recollection of the 
Attorney-General, that the first authority to which he had referred 
yesterday was Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, published in October 
last, long subsequent to the date of the alleged libel ; yet that con- 
tained a parody upon a large portion of the Scriptures, against which 
no complaint had been ever made. He (the defendant) did not require 
the Attorney-General to prosecute Mr. Blackwood, a most respect- 
able bookseller ; he should be a scoundrel if he did ; he only brought 
it forward as in point, for the writer, bookseller, and printer, must all 
have been well aware of its nature. Mr. Blackwood's politics were 
totally different from his (the defendant's) but whatever others might 
do he would be the last to suggest a prosecution on account of an 
honest dissent upon such points. Mr. Hone then read to the Jury the 
extract from the Edinburgh Magazine he produced yesterday. 

The Attorney-General had said that the Jury were impan- 
nelled to try the intention of the party publishing the parody ; that 
was a fair statement of the question; the intention constituted the 
offence, or established the innocence of the accused. If the Jury 
found that the parody was put forth with a criminal purpose, they 
would return a verdict of guilty ; if, on the other hand, they thought 
that no such design existed, they would be bound to give him an 
acquittal. In the year 1771 Mr. Burke clearly explained the prin- 
ciple of a bill which he assisted in bringing into the House of Com- 
mons (commonly called Mr. Dowdeswell^ ^ill)» *' ^o explain and 
declare the office and duties of Jurymen in cases of libel." It had 
long been held by many eminent Judges, that, in such cases, the Jury 
had only to find the fact of publication, leaving it to the Court to 
decide on the question of libel or not libel. As the law then stood, 
the intervention of a Jury was unnecessary— for the Court might as 
well procure, by a simple affidavit, the fact of the alleged publication 
of libel, and then a summary proceeding could be adopted. The old 
system did, in fact, do away the power of a Jury, by denying their 
right to decide on the question of libel or not libel Mr. Burke's 
great mind was alive to the folly and injustice of this system, and he 
assisted Mr.Dowdeswellin bringinginhis bill ; whish did not then pass; 
but in 1790 or 1791 Mr. Fox introduced a bill, nearly similar, **to 
enlarge and define the power of Juries in cases of libel." The autlio- 
rity formerly vested in the Judge, to declare what was libel, was, as 
Mr. Justice BUckstone observed, greatly controverted ;, and Mr. 
Professor Christian, in one of his notes on Blackstone, stated, that, in 
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oonseqaencie of the opposition manifested against th« exercise nf tkis 
authority, the 32nd of George III. c. 6, was enacted^ by which the 
Jury were empowered to return a verdict on the whole mat/ter at 
issue, and not on the fact alone of publishing' that which wasaileged 
to be a libeh The Jury were now to decide on all the allegations 
contained in this information. If they were of opinion that ne in- 
tended to excite impiety and irreligion in the minds of his Majesty's 
subjects, they would find him guilty, and his Lordship would, at some 
future day, pass sentence on him ; but if no such intention appeared 
•-^and his Lordship would correct him if he were wrong— -then they 
would return a terdict in his favour. 

Lord Ellbuboroucth.^^As you call upon me to give my opinion, 
I say, that if the publication has a tendency to produce that effect 
upon the minds of persons who read it, it is in law and in fact a 
libel. I should not have interrupted you, but you called for my 
direction. 

Mr. HoKE.-^Then aU I can say, GentlemeDi is^ that is hh Lord" 
ship's opinion. 

Lord £LLENBOK0UGfi.— It is not merely my opinion; it is the 
opinion of all lawyers in all ages : publishers must be answerable for 
the tendency of works they put forth^ and they are not to put per- 
verse constructions on their own acts, and thus excuse themselves. If 
the paper have a tendency to inflame^ the law says, the party had an 
intention to inflame ; if to corrupt, that he meant to corrupt. This 
h no new doctrine; no Judge ever held different. 

Mr. H0it£.-^Of Course, Oentlemen, it is not for me to reply upon 
his Lordship ; but I may observe upon what fell from the Attorney- 
General : he said, that by Mr. Fox's bill his Lordship, if he think 
&ty may ghe hid opinion to the jury upon the question of libel or 
not libel. 

Lord EtttiNfiOROirsH.-^The Judge wanted no such power to be 
given him by Mr. Fox's bill ; it is incidental to his office ; it is his 
sworn duty, and was so before Mr. Fox'a billy or before even Mr^ 
Fox himself existed. 

Mr. Hone. — I^ the Court had that power befsre, it should seem 
that it was wholly unnecessary to introduce it into Mr. Fox's Bill : it 
would be absurd in the legislature to pretend to communicate « 
power which was possessed without it. Recollect, too, that that 
bill Was drawn by a most enlightened and acute man, and it was not 
adopted until it had been frequently and patiently debated ; and let 
tue ask you, if it is likely that a large body of intelligent men, many 
of them lawyers, would have suffered such unmeaning surplusage to 
reinain on the statute-book^ if in truth it had been unnecessary ? His 
Lordship, however, has declared his opinion ; but let me say, said 
Mr. Hone in a triumphant tone of voice, '^ that, after all^ it is but the 
opinion 6f one frian, is is but his Lordship's opinion." Of course I 
speak this in no offensive sente. {Loud hutzaing,) 

Lord Ellbnbosoxjgh. — So I understand ; but it might be as well 
if a little decency were observed at the bottom of the Court. If the 
officers take any person into custody who makes a disturbance^ iei 
him be bifought up te me, and I will reward such conduct. 
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Mr. Sheriff Desanges. — The first man I see laugb^ after such a 
severe notice, shall be brought up. 

Mr. Hone. — In the course of the charge, Gentlemen, you will no 
doubt listen with due attention to his Lordship's opinion upon the 
intention ; but that, give me leave to say, it is not to be final. His 
Lordship presides in this Court, but not to try me. You are my 
judges; you are to try me*; and to you I willingly submit my 
case ; you are sworn to decide honestly the issue between me and the 
Crown ; you are to determine upon my intention ; you are to settle 
the difference between intention and tendency ; the tendency may be 
bad, but was the intention so ? that is the very gist of the case — the 
pinch of the argument Many acts in themselves criminal may be 
done with no criminal intention ; a person may fire a gun at another 
by accident, thinking it unloaded, and if the person is unhappily 
killed, the individual firing the gun, having no intention to kill^ is 
not guilty. 

LordELLENBOROuoH.— You had better, for your own sake be 
correct; it is felony— it is manslaughter, which is felony. I throw 
this out, that you may attend a little to what may be really your 
defence. 

Mr. Hone said, he remembered that it had lately been made 
felony. 

Lord Ellekborough. — It was never made felony ; there is no 
Act of Parliament for it ; but it is the common law of the land. I 
will not interrupt you again ; but I advise you, before you come to 
talk of law, you should have thought a little about it I do not mean 
it uncivilly. 

Mr. Hone. — I thank your Lordship. I must be well aware of 
that He went on to further illustrate his argument regarding inten- 
tion, by referring to the case of a man accidentallv killed by the 
falling off of the head of an axe ; the person using the axe was not 
guilty of murder. He complained that he had not been indicted, 
but that three ex-officio informations had been filed against him 
instead. Mr. Justice Blackstone (4 Coram. 308) said, that they were 
intended in their origin to apply to ^' offences so high and dangerous, 
in the prevention and punishment of which a moment's delay would 
be fatal;'' and that on this account the power of immediate prosecu- 
tion was given to the Crown. The learned Judge who yesterday 
presided had stated, that eX'officio informations were as ancient as 
the common law, and of this opinion was Blackstone. The oppressive 
use of them, however, previous to the reign of William III. was so 
deeply felt, that, before the revolution of 1688, the House of Com- 
mons, having drawn up by Committee certain conditions on which the 
Crown was to be intrusted to the Prince of Orange ; the 22d article 
was, '* that informations in the Court of King^s Bench shall be taken 
away." Yet what had been done ? Not long afterwards, in the Court 
of King's Bench, the question was agitated, when Sir John Holt and 
the other Judges were of opinion, that they were grounded upon the 
common law, and could not be shaken. 

Lord Ellen BOROUGH. — If they are not taken away, what is the 
uiB of this discussion ? It perhaps was discvssed in Parliament, 
whether they ought not to be abolished ; but have they been abolish- 
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ed? Tou might as well detail points agitated in some Utopian sys* 
tem as this. Whether informations are right or not, do you not see 
that the law so stands ? 

Mr. Hone. — My Lord, lam making my defence as well as I can 
under a thousand disadvantages 

Lord Ellenbobough. — I only warn you of what are not im- 
portant points for you ; but if you think I ought to attend to them, 
I will do so. 

Mr. Hone. — My Lord, I appeal to the Jury upon it. 

Lord ErxENBOBOUOH. — But you cannot appeal to the Jury 
upon matters that are not law. If you object to an information, you 
ought to have demurred before, and the Court then could have come 
to some decision ; therefore you are now wasting time. I only 
suggest this you to for consideration ; for I will hear you, however 
immaterial and however litUe good what you have to say can do you. 

Mr. Hone. — Gentlemen, his Lordship may desire you to dismiss 
from your minds what is immaterial in his charge to the Jury—* 

Lord Ellen BOBOUGH. — My charge cannot ibUcw you through 
the devious ways you like to take. I dare say I shall not mention 
any thing you offer ; at least I shall not notice a great many things, 
for indeed they are self-answered. 

Mr. Hone continued his address, insisting (on the authority of 
Ralph's History of England, so frequently quoted by Mr. Fox in his 
work), that treason had been committed against the People of Eng- 
land, in not abolishing ex-offido informations when King William 
was seated on the throne, and after the 22d article of the declaration 
drawn up by the Commons. The chief argument stated by Black* 
stone was the necessity of a summary andrapid expedient in high 
and dangerous offences ; but how could that necessity be shown in 
this case? Had the Attorney-General proceeded with such rapidity f 
on the contrary, the publication of the alleged libel ended on the 
22d of February, and the information was not filed until just before 
the 3d of May, when the defendant was dragged into court to plead. 
His Lordship had not told him then that he might demur, instead of 
pleading. 

Lord Ellen BoBOUGM. — Demurring is a plea ; you might have 
demurred to the right of the Attorney-General to bring you into 
court under an ex»officio information, and then the question might 
have been settled. I was not to advise you what to do. 

Mr. Hone. — My Lord, I was dragged into court by force and 
arms to plead. 

Lord Ellenborough. — And they did rightly: they were war- 
ranted by law to bring you into court. It was clear that ex^offido 
informations are part of the law of the land ; and it would have en* 
trapped you, if I had told you to demur. You would have been in- 
jured by such advice. 

Mr. Hone.— However, be that as it may, I was committed, and 
afterwards discharged. The defendant next observed, that he had 
hoped that his discharge would have been final ; that the Attorney- 
General had dropped the proceedings entirely, and that, in conse- 
quence of the death of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte^ 
• general amnesty would have been passed upon all offisnces of the 

9 
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kind. He had hoped that ihe many unhappy wretches, dragge^l 
from remote districts to plead to informations regarding these 
parodies, would have been forgotten ; that an act of oblivion would 
have passed ; that the recollection of a present grief would have 
obliterated the remembrance of past grievances ; but he found to 
his bitter disappointment, not more on his own account than that of 
others, that no visitation of Providence, no national calamity, could 
chasten the resentments, or soften the hearts of ministers. Why had 
not a prosecution, an ex^officio information, been filed against one 
individual now high in the state — a Cabinet Minister, who some 
years ago had been guilty of the offence charged against him ? Mr. 
Hone said, he was convinced, that had that individual been in the 
humble situation of him (the defendant) in society, he would this 
day, instead of sitting in the cabinet, have been standing before his 
Lordship and the Jury. Informations were oppressions — they were 
a relic of the infamous Court of Star-Chamber, where a person 
accusedi if he uttered a word offensive to the Judges, was not only 
subjected to fine and corporal punishment, but even endured the 
torture of having wedges driven with a mallet into his mouth to stop 
his utterance. The gag would be quite as effectual, if his Lordship 
upon this occasion had laid his solemn injunction upon him (the 
defendant) not to proceed in the line of defence he had adopted. 
He thanked Heaven, he was now before an English jury, 130 or 140 
years after the abolition of that tyrannical and execrated court; he 
^tood face to face before his judges as before bis friends : he talked 
to them as friends, for he could not make speeches ; and he relied, 
not on his talents, but on his innocence. Another objection to the 
proceedings by information was, that it was much more expensive ; 
he could not procure copies of the charge, but for a considerable sum ; 
and when he was brought up to plead, he was the more anxious to 
obtain them, because he had heard that in Wilkes's case the infor- 
mation had been altered by order of Lord Mansfield, though he ad- 
mitted, after notice to the attorney for the defendant, who was un« 
able to leave his bed. At the time he (the defendant) was brought up, 
) on the 3d of May, he really had not the money to pay for copies ; and 
he ought to have been furnished with them by order of the Court. 

Lord Ellenboroug^ said, that no subject of the realm was 
furnished with a copy of any indictment ; he gathered the contents 
from the perusal of it by the officer. Ibis was the common every* 
day practice. 

Mr. Hone. — I admit that it is common ; and I say, on behalf of 
the whole people of England, that to those who may be placed in 
my situation, it is a great grievance. I assert that every man accused 
ought to be furnished with a copy of the ew^aficio information. 

Lord Ellenborough. — In a common indictment for larceny it is 
V not furnished : if it be a grievance, it applies to every case. 

Mr. Hone.— And so it does ; but give me leave to say, that there 

is a great difference between an indictment for a larceny, and an in* 

formation for a libel. If I pick a man's pocket, the offence is clearly 

find specifically stated ; the day, the circumstances, are mentioned) 

' b7t libelis an undefined crim« } and who shall say that he can ba 
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ro( the matter of a complicated information, because it if onto 
read ovor to him ? 

Lord EiiLEKBOBOUOH. — The information contained nothing but 
the libel, which you have admitted that you published. 

Mr. Hone protested against this unrairuse of his admission; he 
had not sold one after the 22d of February. If copies had been 
given him, he should have been ready i<$ plead in six hours. His 
case, in this respect, and many others, was not solitary. Some un- 
happy beings had been compelled to travel 200 miles to plead to 
some of these informations. Was there no law in the country to 
punish this offence? Could no indictment at the sessions have been 
preferred, where the poor wretch might have taken his trial without an 
information? But, forsooth, it was necessary to proceed In a summary 
way, without any of the ordinary formalities; and some of the vic- 
tims of this tyrannical proceeding had actually been in solitary con- 
finement for nine weeks, like felons, in Chester goal, with 64lb8. 
weight of fetters upon their emaciated limbs. Was this proceeding 
in a summary way ? was this that speedy justice for whicn eX'Ojfflw 
informations were designed?* 

• The persons alluded to were Mellor and PiliaIts : they were imprisoned 
in Lancaster^ not Chester castle, and suffered severely in their persons from 
the cruelty of solitary confinement, and by anxiety of mind for their poor 
helpless families. But there teas a person in Ckmitr castle, named Robebv 
SwiKDELLs, whose case is marked with almost the extremity of distress. 
This unfortunate man was charged with publishing the parodies on the 10th 
of March last ; on which day, at midnight, his humble home was forcibly 
beset and ransacked ; and the publUhing consisted in his then having the 
alleged articles in his possession, of which, amongst other things, he was 
robbed by the persons who entered and deliberately packed up his books 
and carried them off. This poor man, disabled in the service of his country, 
retired to taste the sweets of domestic life; and, in a season of general cala- 
mity, almost, if not entirely, destitute of other employ, he endeavoured to 
obtain bread for his wife and child by selling a few cheap pamphlets* On a 
sudden, and at night, the sanctity of his little home was outraged with such brutal 
▼k)lence, that his wife and infant were driven, in tears, and distress, and 
naked, from their bed ; and every corner of the cottage, and every description 
of property, ransacked and ravaged. Even the unfinished garments which 
the fond mother had been providing for her unborn offspring were examined, 
anil scattered amongst the wreck of the household stuff of her unprotected 
family. The poor woman shivering in the bitter cold of a winter night, 
without covering, tending the sleeping child she escaped with from her bed, 
and terrified to agony by fears for her husband's safety, and by the sudden 
and causeless devastation committed on her comforts— this hapless wife, on 
the departure of the marauders, declared to her husband, and repeatedly 
afterwards to others, that the affrighting scene of that night would work her 
death: her health declined — she sustained a preternatural delivery — and i^e 
died, leaving her new-born infant, and that which she fondled on the fatal, 
night, without a motherl The unfortunate Swindells, in the midst of this dis- 
tress, was visited by a Government prosecution, and served with process upon 
process ; his last-born babe perithed for want of maternal care ; and he him- 
self was carried to Chester castle, as a Crown prisoner; whilst all that re- 
mained to him of all that is dear in this life, his little lone child, was depo- 
sited in that grave of hope, a parish poor-house I Having sustained aH uoeoo- 
stitutiona imprisonment, and not merely the separation of his family, but tfa# 
dntmciUm of it, he was liberated, without trial,— and without redress 1 
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Lord EiXBNBOROUGH. — I take it for £^ranted that you will piove 
all this. 

Mr. Hone. — I will prove it 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — Your being able to prove it will be no 
warrant for me to receive the evidence ; but I will allow you to prove 
what you assert, if your witnesses are here. 

Mr. Hone. — They are not here, my Lord. I did not expect lo 
be called upon ; but I can prove it. 

Lord Ellenbobough. — This is only wasting time : proceed to 
the business of your defence. I will hear very anxiously what relates 
to your defence, but I will not let you be wasting time. 

Mr. Hone. — Wasting time, my Lord ! I feel the grievance of 
which I complain ; I am to be tried, not you ! When 1 shall have 
been consigned to a dungeon, your Lordship will sit as coolly on 
that seat as ever ; you will not feel the punishment : I feel the griev- 
ance, and I remonstrate against it. I am the injured man. / am 
upon my trial ty those gentlemen^ my jury. 

Mr. Hone, after a pause of a few moments, objected to the mode 
in which the Attorney General could suspend ex-offlcio informations 
over the heads of the Ring's subjects. True it was , the accused 
could demand a trial ; but then it must be at bar, before a special 
jury— a situation a hundred times worse than that in which he (the 
de/endant) was now placed. Another evil was, that a man was not 
tried by his peers, and sometimes not by those among whom he lived. 
He complained of the odium and prejudice under which he had long 
laboured, because the late attorney- General had chosen, in a speech, 
to term these parodies blasphemous publications. He was about to 
detail some of the facts relating to the putting of his plea, when 

Lord Ellenborouoh interposed, and observed, that every in- 
dulgence had been shewn him on that occasion. Do you remember, 
said his Lordship, that you were committed until a future day, that 
you might have time to plead? 

Mr. Hone. — Oh, yes, my Lord, I well remember that ; you com- 
mitted me to the King's Bench prison. I well remember the many 
bitter nights and days I there passed. 

Mr. Topping (for the Crown) observed, that the defendant had 
been committed until the next term, that he might have time to 
plead. 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — ^Then, you see, you state false grava-^ 
mina. The Court was extremely studious to give you every indul- 
gence, and means of understanding the information. 

Mr. Hone — I could not plead guilty, when I knew I was not 
guilty. 

Lord Ellenborougu. — ^Why you have just admitted the pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Hone. — But have I admitted that it is a libel? 

Lord' Ellenborouoh. — But you yourself had the libel in your 
possession ; you published it, and you might have read it till you 
were tired of it, as I am. 

Mr. Hone further entreated the Jury to dismiss the unfair pre- 
judice which might have been excited against him from the highest 
authority : for by one of the Secretaries of State— by Lord Sid- 
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mouth, night after night, he had been denounced as a blasphemer 
and a wrelch. Many of the newspapers had re-echoed the false and 
scandalous charge ; even after the verdict of acquittal from the 
charge of profane libel yesterday, some of them had ventured to 
repeat it. lie held in his hand the Day newspaper,* published a few 
hours ago, in which he was designated a blasphemer — 

Lord Ellenborough. — Really, you are getting so far out of the 
case : what have I to do with the libels published against you ? we 
are not trying that newspaper. 

Mr. Hone. — I hope, and firmly believe, that 1 have an impartial 
jury, who will be unprejudiced by everything they may have heard 
or seen in or out of court. 

Lord Ellenborough. — Why, nobody can have read that news- 
paper you speak of; what have I or the jury to do with — 

Mr. Hone. — My lord ! my lord! it is / who am upon my trial, 
not your lordship. I have to defend myself, not your lordship ! 

Long-continued acclamations here interrupted the proceedings of 
the court. Lord Ellenborough directed one of the sheriffs to leave 
the bench, and to go to the bottom of the court to quell the disturb- 
ance. When order was in some degree restored, his lordship said, 
*' It is impossible that the officers can be doing their duty ; let them 
bring any man before me, and I will soon put an end to this." 

* An obscure newspaper, called The Day, was set up as a trading specula- 
tion by some puffing auctioneers, and became a little notorious by a prosecution 
against it for libel. The editors of this paper are now 

** Two single gentlemen rolled into one.** 

The unhappy Doctor Slop's imagination is so extravagantly at variance with 
truth and memory, that he can neither remedy unto himself, nor be controled by 
moral management. He runs a-muck at all he meets, with a soft goose-quill, 
cursing and swearing in the same fashion as Peter, in the " Tale of a Tub ;" 
and, unless brought to his senses for a moment by an antagonist who knocks him 
down, he outstrips pursuit, and bays the moon till he is exhausted. In two 
respects, however, he is honest to himself— a renegade in politics, he secretly 
admires the reformists, whose ranks he left for the Treasury clerks that crowd his 
office, and toss him sops ; a highflier in religion, he really despises the bigotry 
and fanaticism which he puts forth in his tawdry journal. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the poor man is almost constantly furious or cataleptic ; or that, in 
his lucid intervals, he wears a red night-cap with a lily in it, as emblems of his 
loyalty to the houses of Bourbon and Brunswick, and struts iu his turned coat 
as unblusbinglyasafifty-times-lashed incorrigible cfoser^er,when he is drummed 
to a condemned regiment to the tune of the Rogue's March. Mr. Hone, on 
his third Uial, gave the lie direct to Dr. Slop's aspersions. The crazy charlatan 
took advantage of Mr. Hone's declaration in court, that he would only rebut the 
press by the press; and the hypocrite, finding the trials ended, and that Mr. 
Hone had no means of reply to him, like a bully and a coward, fell to his dirty 
work again. Let him perish in his own filth. 
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The Sherifl^ remaining on the bench, asked Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Smith if he had succeeded in taking any of the offenders, and was 
answered in the negative. 

Lord Ellen BOROUGH. — Open your eyes, and see ; and stretch 
out your hands, and seize. You must have observed somebody 
Mark where the noise comes from, and note the man. 

Mr. Hone continued. — The interruption could be occasioned by 
no friend of his ; whoever disturbed the court was his bitter enemy. 
Hi» friends could not so conduct themselves; and the noise could 
only proceed from some designing emissaries, who were anxious that 
he should be taken from the court to a prison. He held in his hand 
two newspapers published that morning — 

Lord Ellenborough. — I must not have the trash of the news- 
papers produced here, unless you can apply it in some way. If you 
thought there was anything in them that would prejudice the jury 
on your trial, you ought to have applied at the sitting of the court 
upon affidavit, and it might probably have been postponed. 

M. Hone. — But this attack was much better timed ; it was intro- 
duced after I had been acquitted by one jury last nighty and before 
the time of my being tried now — to be Acquitted, as I hope by an- 
other. 

Lord ELLENBORouoH.-T-8till, if you thought that the minds of the 
jury had been in any way poisoned, the court would have given you 
an opportunity of being tried at a more impartial moment. 

Mr. Hone. — It did not occur to me that that mode of proceeding 
was necessary. In fact, both the newspapers who have thus accused 
me of blasphemy, well knew the contrary, for they contain reports 
of the trial of yesterday, when I was acquitted even of profaneness. 
One of them begins thus : ** It will be seen by our Law Report " — 

Lord Ellenborouoh.— We cannot enter upon that, after I have 
said that you might have slated the fact in a way to deserve atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Hone.— I trust that I, being a publisher, shall never apply to 
a court of justice to restrict a publication. 

Lord Ellenborough. — But you will do well to complain if the 
piiblication be intended to corrupt the sources of justice. At a pro- 
per time I shall be glad to hear you ; but do not introduce it as a 
hash into your speech. 

Mr. Hone replied, that he had only heard of it five minutes before 
he came into court. 

The Attorney-General formally objected. 

Lord Ellenborough. — If the defendant has been libelled, he may 
either bring an action for damages, or put the criminal law in 
motion ; that is the proper mode, but he cannot do it now here. 

Mr. HoNB. — God forbid that I should force the bitterest enemy I 
have into the Crown-Office ! I have suffered too much there already 
myself. No, my lord, I would suffer the foulest imputations before 
I would take that step even against the man who had most deeply 
injured me. The defendant then said, he should now proceed to 
show, that for years parodies had existed unquestioned, and even 
the particular species of parody of which he stood accused. He 
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•botikl altd^ from Alls uniterBal practice^ and Arom exttrnples whieL 
he should give, establish beyond a doubt, that it was possible to 
parody withoui ridiculing the thing parodied^ He asserted that the 
parody on the Litany was written to excite a laugh — not at the pro- 
duction which was parodied, but entirely independent of it. The 
first parody he should produce was on that useful instrument the 
thermometer, by the late Dr, Letlsom ; who, by a scale, graduated 
after the manner of the thermometer, attempted to show that tem- 
perance was conducive to health and morals, and that intemperance 
was destructive to both. There was an ascending and a descending 
scale, from strong beer to spirits, and punch occasionally, up to dram 
drinking at morning, noon, and night, against which the effects on 
the morals were placed ; these different degrees of intemperance, 
ending with Botany Bay, the hulks, and the gallows. The advan- 
tages of temperance were illustrated in the same manner. Who 
would say, that in this publication Dr. Lettsom intended to bring into 
contempt the thermometer ? yei it was a parody on that instrument 
in every sense of the word. There was another, which he held in 
his hand, which was a parody on the barometer: a parody for reli- 
gious purposes* It described the progress of a mind from religious 
indifference through different stages of religious observance, up to 
happiness on earth, and salvation here after; and, on the other hand, 
down to death and perdition. Here the thing parodied was secular, 
and the parody was for religious purposes; in nis case the parody 
ilras of a religious work for secular purposes. The -intent of this 
parody was not to bring into contempt the barometer, nor did he 
mean to ridicule the Litany. The practice of parodying religious 
works, even parts of the Holy Scriptures^ on different occasions, 
was adopted by men whose sentiments with regard to those writings 
were above suspicion. The first parodist he should cite was the first 
restorer of the parity of the Christian religion. Martin Luther, the 
father of the Keformation, in 1518, had a controversy with certain 
other persons of the reformed religion, in the course of which he 
parodied the first verse of the first Psalm : '^ Blessed is the man that 
hath not walked in the way of the Sacramentarians, nor sat in the 
seat of the Zuinglians, nor followed the counsel of the Zuricher." 
The next parody he should allude to was by Dr. John Bo^s, who 
was Dean of Canterbury in the reign of James 1. it would have 
been inconvenient to bring a folio volume into court, and therefore 
he quoted from *' Buck's Anecdotes." It was there said that Dr. 
Boys had gained great applause by a parody of the Lord's Prayer, 
in a sermon which he preached ^at Paul's Cross. The parody was to 
this effect c— 

'' Our Pope, which art in Rome, cursed be thy name ; perish may thy king, 
dom ; hindered may thy will be, as it is in heaven so in earth. Give us this day 
our cup in the Lord's Supper ; and remit our monies which we ha?e given far 
thy indulgenoies, as we send them back unto thee; and lead us not into heresyi 
but free us from misery ; for thine Is the infernal pitch and sulphur, for ever and 
ever. Amen." 

Lord Ellekbobouoh asked, Do you contend that the parody by 
Dr. Boys is an innocent publication ? or that, if be now stood 
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against the Pope ? 

Mr. Hone. — My lord, he was a dignified clergyman. 

Lord Ellenboeough. — But that would not warrant the impiety 
of others. A dignified clergyman has committed forgery, but does 
tliat fact render it less a crime ? 

Mr. Hone added, that Martin Luther and the Dean of Canterbury 
were grave and high authorities in his favour. 

Lord Ellenboeough. — I will tell you now the observation I shall 
make regarding the existence of parodies at other times, however 
numerous ; unless there be something advanced to prove them to 
be perfectly innocent — unless something be shown as a standard of 
their innocence, I shall not attend to them, for they do not at all 
mitigate your offence. 

Mr. Hone. — I perfectly understand vour lordship's intention. 

Lord Ellenboeough. — I do not know whether these were or 
were not produced yesterday, but they ought not to be our fare 
every day. 

Mr. Hone. — They were produced yesterday. 

Lord Ellenboeough. — I am sorry for it, that is all. 

Mr. Hone said, that his defence rendered their production indis- 
pensable. 

Lord Ellen BOROUGH. — I told you early, to save trouble, that if 
you tendered it in evidence I should refuse it : but in an address to 
the jury, a wider latitude of observation is allowed; therefore I 
shall not check you. 

Mr. Hone said, he did not want to put it in as evidence. He 
merely wished to show that parodies had at all limes been permitted, 
and that they had been published without any improper intention. 
If there had been anything criminal in Dr. Boys's parody, would it 
not have been noticed ? At that time the Ecclesiastical Courts were 
most severe in censures on those who they conceived deserved them, 
and no man, however high, who offended those tribunals could hope 
to escape with impunity. There were also grave and learned judges 
and law officers ; there was Lord Coke among others ; and was it 
supposed, if this was an offence against the law, notorious as the act 
was, that it would not have been taken notice of, or that these great 
lawyers were ignorant of their duty ? It was impossible that the 
sermon should not have been well known, as it was preached at 
Paul's Cross, the place where the commonalty of the city of London 
were usually addressed by popular preachers of that day. The 
audiences on such occasions were most numerous. 

The next parody he should mention was in the Harleian Miscel- 
lany, or the Tracts of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. This was 
peculiarly apposite, because it parodied a part of the Book of 
Common Prayer, for parodying another part of which he was now 
tried. The part parodied in the tract printed in that collection was 
the service for the Visitation of the Sick. It was originally printed 
in 1647, and entitled " The Plague at Westminster ; or an Order for 
the Visitation of a Sick Parliament, grievously troubled with a new 
disease, called a Consumption of their Members ; with a form of 
prayer, and other rites and ceremonies, to be used for their recovery ; 
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strictly commanded (o be used in all churches, chapels, and con- 
gregations, throughout his Majesty's three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, &c. &c." Mr, Hone read this parody, as he 
did on the First Trial (p. 21); and said that this was precisely a 
similar case to his own : it was a parody on a part of the Common 
Prayer ; it was directed also against supposed abuses in the Ck)m- 
mons' House of Parliament and other branches of the state ; and 
it was also calculated to circulate among the common people, and to 
excite laughter, not at the thing parodied, but at the Parliament at 
Westminster. It was to be remembered that this was written by 
one of a high-church party, a party which made sacrifice of wealth 
and life to maintain the rites and ceremonies of the Church, which 
were attacked by the Republicans and Puritans of that day. So far 
were these men from supposing that this sort of parody would bring 
the productions parodied into contempt, that to ridicule their enemies 
they parodied one of the forms of the Church which they were in 
the act of maintaining with all their strength. 

The next parody which he should mention was from the Collection 
of the Tracts of Lord Somers, a great lawyer and statesman, who 
contributed more perhaps than any other individual to the expulsion 
of James the Second, and the settlement under which the present 
dynasty was seated on the throne. In his Collection there was a 
parody, not on the Common Prayer, but on the New Testament* (It 
closely followed the first Chapter of Matthew and was the same that 
he read yesterday ; see First Trial, p. 22.) This parody, it was 
also very evident, was written by a zealous partisan of the high 
church party, as it was composed in 1648, in behalf of King Charles. 
Mr. Hone said, the next article he should mention was contained 
in the Reverend Mark Noble's Continuation of the Rev, Mr. Gran- 
ger's Biographical Historic of England, which though it was not a 
parody on Scripture, shewed that it was never apprehended by the 
most pious men, that a casual association of ludicrous images with 
matters of the Christian religion tended to weaken the respect due 
to that faith. Mr. Noble, in his work, said, that there was a soner 
respecting Dr. Burnett, the author ofThe Theory of the Earth, and 
Master of the Charter-House, beginning: — 

A dean aad prebendary 
Had once a new vagary ; 
And were at doleful strife, Sir, 

Who led the better life. 

And was the better man, 

And was the better man. 

When Mr. Hone had quoted to the end of the last verse but two, 
(see First Trial, p. 23.) 

Lord Ellenbo ROUGH interrupted him. That is such mischievous 
matter that I shall prohibit its being read. No person under pre- 
tence of explaining one libel, shall offend the ears of public decency 
by the recital of such profanations. I took down two lines— 

That all the books of Moses 
Were nothing but supposes. 

And I prohibit the remainder. 
10 
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Mr HoifX« — I pledge myself that the few lines of the aong I have 
not reao have a perfectly moral tendency. 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — I will not hear them. It would deserve 
severe punishment if it were a modern publication. 

Mr. Hone. — My Lord, it has been published over and over again 
of late years, and no notice taken of it. 

Lord Ellen BOROUGH. — I am sorry for it: mischievous people are 
to be found at all times. 

Mr. Hone. — The Rev. Mark Noble, the author, is a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England, and I venture to say, has no 
sense of the impropriety; and if a man so well instructed could for- 
get himself, and publish what was of a mischievous tendency, no man 
will charge that he did it with a view to bring religion into contempt. 

Lord Ellenbobouoh.— Under pretence of defending yourself 
from one crime, you are not to commit another. 

Mr. Hone.-— If your Lordship will but allow me to finish the song, 
I will consent to be called a liar, I had almost said a blasphemer, or 
any other epithet however opprobrious, if your Lordship do not pro- 
nounce it perfectly innocent. 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — You seem to attach an extraordinary 
value to the remainder: let it be read, in deference to your opinion. 

Mr. Hone. — I am sure I shall have your Lordship's assent to my 
assertions, when I have finished. 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — No : let it be read. 

Mr. Hone read as follows : — 

Thus, in this batde royal. 

As none would take denial, 

The dame for whom they strove. Sir, 

Could neither of them love. Sir, 

Since all had given offence. 

Since all had given offence. 

She therefore slily waiting. 
Left all three fools a prating, 
And being in a fright Sir, 
Religion took her flight, Sir, 

And ne'er was heard of since. 

And ne'er was heard of sinoe. 

Mr Hone then continued, ia nearly the same order as in the first 
trial yesterday, to refer to various parodies. Tnere was one, also, 
called Old England^ sTe Deum in the Humourist's Magazine ; and 
there was a parody of the Te Deum published against Buonaparte in 
six languages. (Mr. Hone here read again Mr. Richardson's Te Deum 
against Buonaparte ; for which see the First Trial, p. 30.) There 
was also in a work of the well-known Captain Grose, the author of 
the Antiquities of England, &c. called Grose^e Olio, a parody on the 
Chronicles, called The Chronicles of Coxheath Camp. — He now came 
to a book which abounded in parodies ; it was 7he History of the 
Westminster "Election^ which contained, among many others, a parody 
on the Chronicles, called The Chronicles of Westminister* This was 
published in a quarto volume by Debrett, by Beckett, bookseller to 
the Queen, by Faulder, the publisher of Paley's works, and other 
booksellers. Even Edmund Burke was a parodist. In a speech of 
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hit in die House of Commons, on the dissolution of the Rockingham 
administration, at a time when it was expected that the House of 
Commons also was to be dissolved, he thus parodied that most solemn 
part of the Common Prayer, the Burial Service ; — Speaking of the 
House of Commons, he said, ** And now I hereby commit their body 
to the grave, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in certain hope and expec- 
tation of the glorious resurrection, which by its good deeds it shall 
surely see," &c. The enlightened mind of Mr. Burke saw in this no 
tendency to irreligion, and he delivered it in the House of Commons 
itself; and yet Mr. Burke would now be told, perhaps, were he living, 
that he had been gulty of an impious libel. 

He would now call their attention to a parody which was published 
by Mr. Reeves, some years ago, when he was at the head of a society 
for supporting loyalty and property against Jacobins and levellers. 
(See the parody. First trial, p. 25.) The Attorney- General had 
spoken of the small sum for which his (the defendant's publications 
were sold : but Mr. Reeves's parody was published for a penny. 
Mr. Reeves, however — he knew not how— had greatly improved his 
condition since that time, and his name stood in the title-page of the 
Book of Common Prayer in most general use, as patentee. In that 
Prayer-Book he had inserted a preface, dedicated to her Majesty, in 
which he paid her many compliments. The gentlemen would ob- 
serve also, that Mr. Reeves was a lawyer — he was a barrister, and 
had been a commissioner of bankrupts ; but he (the defendant) did 
not believe that when Mr. Reeves published his parody, he had any 
conceotion that he was reviling religion. His intention merely was 
to convey an instruction by parodying the Catechism : and if he were 
now standing where defendant did, he, as a lawyer, would tell 
them they could not convict him : but he had never been prosecuted; 
and those two books, Mr. Reeve's Common Prayer, and the Parody 
Mr. Reeves published on the Catechism, would now go together. 
His Lordship would doubtless recollect, that one of his sons was a 
raemberof that Association at the Crown and Anchor; but so ardent 
was the zeal of Mr. Reeves to put down levellers and reformers, that 
Mr, Law withdrew himself from the society. Mr. Reeves was now 
in a very different situation from the defendant : Mr. Reeves was a 
rich man, and held a situation under government ; the defendant was 
a poor humble shopkeeper. Would nis Majesty's Attorney-General 
bring Mr. Reeves before the Court? No : he ought not to bring 
him there ; for his Lordship would tell them, that Mr. Reeves had no 
intention to ridicule the Catechism. Neither had the defendant any 
such intention when he published his parody. Mr. Reeves thought 
that the publication of his little Tract would serve his side in poli- 
tics ; and the defendant had merely done the same thing with the 
same view. Both had made nse of the press ; and it was not proper 
that the press, should be shackled, or those who availed themselves 
of its power oppressed and persecuted under false pretences. The 
press was common property ; it was a great security which every 
man in England felt he had against injustice. Even he, as he stood 
there, felt that there was no one in that Court, even if disposed 
(which be hoped there was not) to do him an injustice, who would 
dare 4o so : and why? Because the act could not be hidden in a 
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corner ; it would be made known by means of a free press, and ex- 
cite a public opinion which would be terrible to the most powerful of 
evil-doers. Let then this prosecution, which aimed at so valuable a 
privilege as the liberty of the press, be put on its true ground, and 
be stripped of its hypocritical pretext. 

Mr. Hone then quoted the Sermon of Bishop Latimer, as in his 
First Trial, p. 20. In that sermon the learned prelate had spoken 
of the affections and passions of men ; and the defendant might turn 
to the Attorney-General, and ask him, when those passions arose in 
the breast whether he might not have considered to what end his 
little productions tended. Did none of us sin without forgiveness? 
As men standing together in society, as Christians, there should be a 
feeling of mercy. This prosecution was instituted against him by 
administration, and those men should have the feelings of Christians. 
The Attorney-general, he thought, had done him an injustice, and 
yet he did not think him an unjust man. The poor unhappy men who 
were to come up to plead here after him, what had they done? The 
publication of his work might have done an injury, but he was not 
sure that it had done so. The secret committees of both Houses, in 
their reports, had spoken of blasphemous publications : but when he 
read those passages, it never entered into his mind that they alluded 
to his publications ; he thought they referred to some productions 
which had really reviled the Scripturrs, and brought religion into 
contempt. As soon as he found that his parodies were meant, when 
be heard that they produced impressions on the minds of some which 
they conceived injurious to religion, and they thought it was wrong, 
he immediately, though he had not published them with a wrong 
intention, withdrew them from circulation. He did this without any 
intimation whatever, either from the Attorney.General or any person 
connected with the government. 

His Lordship had, perhaps, heard that Divines of the Established 
Church made, as he before said, occasional allusions, to Scripture, 
which were not of the most reverential kind. It might, perhaps, be 
within his Lordship's memory, that Archdeacon Paley, who, he 
believed, was his Lordship's tutor, preached a sermon at Cambridge, 
at the time when Mr. Pitt, then a young man and a Minister, happened 
to be on a visit at the University. The text of this sermon was — and, 
no doubt, with a view to the Minister, whom he knew to be present — 
** Lo ! here is a lad that hath five loaves and two small fishes to 
divide ; but what are they among so many of us?*' Dr. Paley was not 
a man of impiety — but one actively employed in circulating sound 
morals into the minds of the first youth in the country. He was the 
author of ** The Elements of Moral Philosophy^*' and yet he preached 
this sermon- 
Lord Ellenborougu. — No, he did not. Ill correct your fact — 
there was never any such sermon preached. 

Mr. Hoke. — My Lord, was there no such text mentioned? 
Lord Ellenborougu.— I can't enter into controversy. It w«« 
hardly worth interrupting you to give this denial of your fact. 

Mr. Hone. — It really is generally understood that such a sermon 
was preached. I am glad to hear it was not. I had it only from the 
owrrent anecdote, which hitherto hath passed with belief. 
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Lord Ellekborouoh. — You are confounding two things ; there 
was no such sermon preached. You have heard some story, and that 
has misled you. 

Mr. Hone. — The anecdote misled me. Your Lordship must have 
heard it talked of. 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — ^There was some such anecdote, and I am 
very sorry for it; but there was no sermon preached. 

Mr. Hone. — I will not persist, my Lord, because I feel much 
obliged to your Lordship for stating that there had been a story of 
the kind.— Gentlemen of the Jury, with a view still further to show 
that an article may be humourously parodied, in order to excite ri- 
dicule, without either the humour or the ridicule being directed to- 
wards the article parodied, I shall read a parody on Hamlet's soli- 
loquy, which appeared in the Morning Herald, in 1808. 

Lord Ellenborouoh. — Now, what has that to do with your case? 
It is a parody, as you say, on some part of the play of Hamlet, and 
not on the Scriptures. It is obvious enough that it can have no re- 
ference to your case ; and the Jury, as sensible men, must see that 
it has not, They should not have their time taken up in this manner. 

Mr. Hone.— My Lord, I understand your Lordship's notion of 
sensible men in a jury-box very well. What your Lordship means 
by calling the Jury sensible men, is, that they will find me guilty ; 
but my notion of their being sensible men, is, that they will acquit 
me. He (Mr. Hone) wished, by anything he said or read, to show 
the jury that in his publication he had no intention to ridicule the 
Scripture or the Common Prayer. If he had not, then there was no 
crime. The parody on Hamlefs Soliloquy commenced this way : — 
To stand, or not to stand — that is the question. 
Whether 'tis nobler for as to lose th' Election, 
And all the honours that attend upon it, 
Or to demand a poll, and riskth' expense, &c. &c. 

Mr. Hone, proceeding with the parodies, said, there was a parody 
from the True BrUon, in the Spirit of the Public Journals, of 1807, 
on the Lord's Prayer. The proprietor of the paper at that time was 
Mr. John Heriott, who had a place or pension from his Majesty's 
Government. Was it honourable, or manly, to make such a distinc- 
tion between parodists ? He was quite sure that, if he had the files in 
Court of the Morning Chronicle, Morning Herald, the Morning Post, 
and of The Times some years ago, he could have produced hun- 
dreds of parodies on the Scriptures. Alier a lapse, however, of more 
than three hundred years, during which such parodies had been pub- 
lished, he was now first selected as the subject of prosecutioh ; and he 
was persuaded that he was so selected merely because he entertained 
certain political opinions. He would now produce to them a parody, 
written by a gentleman who was virtually, though not ostensibly, one of 
his prosecutors, inasmuch as he was a Minister and a Member of the 
Cabinet Council — he meant the Right Hon. George Canning. Why 
was he to be prosecuted by that gentleman for doing that which he 
had done himself, and for the doing of which he had not been pro- 
secuted f Nine days after he was sent to the King's Bench Prison on 
the present charge, he had read this celebrated Parody by the Right 
Hon. George Canning, one of the Members of the Cabinet, under 
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whose authority this prosecution proceeded. Was it fair that Minis- 
ters, to excite a prejudice against a man who had only been in the 
habit of doing what they themselves had done, should charge him 
with blasphemy — a crime which they knew he had never commited. 
He would advise the Noble Lord (Sidmouth), and his friends around 
him, to consider well before they marked out any individual for 
punishment on account of such publications. He should read 
that parody from the ParUamentary Reports lately published by 
Mr. Robert Harding Evans, There were other reports of (he pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, but he gave the preference to this, because it 
appeared to be got up with a great deal of care, and bore the cha- 
racter of an authentic book. (The parody was cited by Earl Grey, 
from the Anti-Jacobin, and is the same as in the First Trial, p. 23.) 
The Courier newspaper, mentioned in the first line of the parody, was 
then an opposition paper, but it was not so now; that is, it was not 
now in opposition to anything except the rights and liberties of the 
people of England. Mr. Southey, who was mentioned in the parody, 
was now Poet* Laureate ; but some years ago he published a poem, 
called, "Joan of Arc,*' to which were affixed "The Visions of the 
Maid of Arc ;" and among the persons who, in the early editions, were 
there consigned to the place of perdition was that only person in this 
kingdom who, by a maxim of law, ** can do no wrong." What would 
the Jury think of this, and yet the poet was now the Court Laureate. 
On the 14th of May last, when Earl Grey introduced Mr. Canning's 
parody into his speech, he recommended that its author should be 
prosecuted for such a blasphemous production, if it really were such. 
But he (the defendant) did not find that the Attorney-General had 
prosecuted Mr. Canning. If, therefore, they were to punish him, 
and did not punish Mr, Canning, great injustice would be done. 
Justice to him must be justice to Mr. Canning, and so the people of 
England would determine. The English government was founded 
»n public opinion ; without that it could not exist — that is, it could 
flot exist as a free government— it would be an arbitrary despotism 

Mr. Hone then exhibited Gilray's Print, illustrative of Mr. Can- 
ning's parody. The poem itself, he said, appeared originally in the 
AntuJacobin newspaper, which was supported by Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Hookham Frere, and other gentlemen of Pitt principles, and paid for 
hy a subscription raised among the Pitt school. And now, forsooth, 
these very men, affecting peculiar regard for religion, attacked him 
on that ground on which they themselves had in the same way for- 
merly taken a stand. This zeal for religion was false. They were 
enraged against him for his political opinions ; and in their madness 
they cared not what they did. He smiled at their malice ; he despised 
them for thus abusing their power; and he would say, as it is fabled, 
one of old said to Jupiter, who thundered instead of answering the 
man who was arguing with him, '* Ah, Jupiter, I know thou canst 
kill me ; but if thou wilt argue, why dost thou not answer me : in- 
stead of using thy reason, thou art flashing thy thunder. Ah, Jupiter, 
thou dost it in a passion, because thou art in the wrong !" 

Mr. Hone then requested the Jury to examine the print to Mr. 
Canning's parody. One Lepaux, a Frenchman, was represented as 
the apostle or priest of Atheism, surrounded by a group at the altar. 
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amongst wliom were The Morning Post and The Courier, In the 
pocket of the latter was a French paper. The Jury, perhaps, in\g\it 
not have heard of the matter to which this alluded. There was at U.c 
time alluded to, an evening paper called The Telegraphfihe circulation 
of which pressed close upon The Courier. The pree pr r ie, 

of The Courier wanted to sink the reputation of The Telegraph; and, 
to effect his purpose, he forged a French paper, called L^ Eclair, 
and had it sent asfrom France to The Telegraph, where it was eagerly 
inserted. The news it contained immediately affected the funds. 
The reputation of the latter paper of course became injured on ac- 
count of the fabrication ; but at length the present proprietor of 
The Courier was discovered to have been the author, and paid da- 
mages to The Telegraph for the abominable fabrication. It was no 
libel upon Scripture for the Pitt School to have published the print 
with the Leviathan (an animal only known to Scripture), representing 
the Duke of Bedford with an hook in his nose, and Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. NichoUs, and Mr. Thelwall, on his back; Mr.Whitbread 
floating on a barrel of porter in the yeasty main behind them ; the 
present Lord Erskine, then at the bar, and in his gown and wig, was 
also in the group. AH this was a libel on the right side, and there- 
fore passed with impunity. Mr. Godwin and the late excellent Gil- 
bert Wakefield were in the print, preceded by Messrs. Coleridge and 
Southey as asses supporting a cornucopia of Ignorance, without any 
other difference between them that he could perceive than that the 
ears of the latter were longer than those of the former. All this was 
in illustration and furtherance of Mr. Canning's parody. 

Mr. Hone then produced the Religious Play^Bill, entitled The 
Great jissize ; and the Religious Recruiting Bill, for volunteers to 
serve in the regiment raising by the Lord Jehovah. He likewise 
alluded to the letter of Jesus Christ, in possession of the Lady Cuba 
at Mesopotamia, all of which are detailed in the report of the first 
trial. He also alluded to the manner in which the different sacred 
hymns had been applied by the Dissenters to lay tunes, with the most 
laudable intent; a practice, however, which would be reprehensible 
on the same grounds on which parodies were reprehencfed ; he re- 
peated the instances of this practice, which he had adduced on his 
former trial. But these proved that persons who had the most 
decided religious feelings might make use of secular means for the 
purpose, not of bringing religion into contempt, but of support- 
ing it. 

Mr. Hone then proceeded to produce instances of parodies 
on that part of the Common Prayer which he was charged, by the 
present information, with having parodied. The first he mentioned 
was from " The Rump ; or, an exact Collection of the choicest Poems 
and Songs relating to the late times; by the most eminent Wits ; 
from Anno 1639 to Anno 1661: London, 1662, octavo." These 
were all written by the Cavaliers in support of prerogative and arbi- 
trary power in Church and State agamst the Commonwealthmen 
wu^ the Puritans, and dissenters. He cited the following, entitled 
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A LITANY FOR THE NEW YEAR, 

From all and more than I have written here, 

I wish you well protected this New Year; 

From Civil War, and such uncivil things. 

As ruine Law and Gosjpe!, Priests and Kings ; 

From those who for self-ends would all betray, 

From such new Saints that pistol when they pray^ 

From flattering Faces with infernal Souls, 

From new Reformers, such as pull down PauFs, 

From linsey-wolsey Lords, from Town-betrayers, 

From apron preachers and Extempore Prayers, 

From Pulpit Blasphemy, and bold Rebellion, 

From Bloud and — somethings else that I could tell ye on, 

From new False Teachers which destroy the old, 

From those that turn the Gospel into Gold, 

From that black Pack where Clubs are always Trump, 

From Bodies Politique and from the Rump, 

From those that ruine when they should repair, 

From such as cut off Heads instead of Hair, 

From twelve-months* Taxes and Abortive Votes, 

From chargable Nurse-Children in red Coats, 

From such as sell their Souls to save their Sums, 

From City Charters that make heads for Drums, 

From Magistrates which have no truth or knowledge. 

From the Red Students now in Gresham College, 

From Governments erected by the Rabble, 

From sweet Sir Arthur's Knights of the round Table. 

Good Lord, deliver us. 
Then followed another from the same Book, called *< The City of 

London's Litany," of which he read a short extract: 

From Rumps that do Rule against Customes and Laws, 
From a fardle of Fancies stiPd a Good Old Cause, 
From Wives that have nails which are sharper than claws. 

Good Jove, 
From Men who seek right where it's not to be had, 
From such who seek good where all things are bad, 
From Wise Men far worse than fools or men mad. 

Good Jove, &c. 
From Soldiers that wrack the poor out of doors, 
From Rumps that stuff Coffers to pleasure their Whores, 
Which they secretly squeeze from Commonwealth scores. 

Good Jove, &c. 
The next was from the ''Collection of the newest and most 

ingenious Poems, &c. against Popery," in quarto, published soon 

afTter the Revolution : — 

A NEW PROTESTANT LITANY. 
From Cobweb-Lawn Charters, from sham-freedom banters. 
Our Liberty keepers and new Gospel-planters, 
And the trusty kind hands of our great Quo Warrantos, 

Libera Not, 4rc. 
From High-Court Commissions, to Rome, to rejoin us, 
From a Rhadamanth Chancellor, the Western Judge Minos, 
Made Head of our Church by new Jure Divino's, 

Libera Not, 4r«* 
From our great Test Records, cut out into thrums. 
From waste-paper Laws, us'd with pasties and plumbs, 
Magna Charta, Magna Farta, made fodder for bums. 

Libera Not^/jfC. 
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From a new-found Stone Doublet, to th' old Sleeve of Lawn, 
And all to make room for the Pope-Landed- Spawn ; 
To see a Babe born, through bed-curtains close drawn, 

Libera Noi, jrc. 
From resolving o'er night, where to lye- in -to-morrow, 
And from cunning back-door to let Midwife thorow. 
Eight months full-grown man child, born without pans; or sorrow, 

Libera No#, ifc. 
From a God-fether Pope, to the Heir of a Throne ; 
From three Christian names to one Sir-name unknown. 
With a Tyler milch-nurse, now the Mother's milk's gone. 

Libera Nos, ifc. 

There was one from the 2d part of the same Collection be- 
grinning — 

From immoderate fines and defamation, 
From Braddon's merciless subornation, 
And from a bar of assassination. 

Libera nos, Domine, 
From a body that's £nglish, a mind that is French, 
From a Lawyer that scolds like an oyster wench. 
And from the new Bonner upon the Bench, 

Libera nost Domine, &c. 

Mr Hone read many others in the same spirit There was one 
which he omitted to mention in regular order, which he should now 
mention. It was a parody on our Litany, by Ben Jonson, in his 
play called Qfnthia's Revels. 

Amo. From Spanish shrugs, French faces, smirks, irps, and all affected 
humours. 

Chorus — Good Mercury, defend us. 
Pha, From secret friends, sweet servants, loves, doves, and such phantas- 
tique humours. 

Chorus — Good Mercury, defend us. 
Amo, From stabbing of amies, flap- dragons, healths, whiffes, and all such 
swaggering humours, 

Cnonus— Good Mercury, defend us. 
Pfia. From waving fannes, coy glances, glickes, cringes, and all such sim- 
pring humours. 

Chorus — Good Mercury, defend us. 
Amo, From making love by attorney, courting of puppets, and paying for 
new acquaintance. 

Chorus — Good Mercury, deliver us, &c. 

This, the play said, was "acted first in 1600, by the then children 
of Queen Elizabeth's chapel, and allowed by the master of the 
revels ;" so that in those days, Ben Jonson, who, from his works, 
was evidently a man of rectitude as well as genius, did not think it 
unbecoming to write a parody ; nor did a Queen, who was scrupulous 
in requiring respect to things established, think it unfit to be re- 
cited even before herself, by the children of her chapel. 

Mr Hone read other parodies on the Litany ; one of which he 
produced illustrated by a coloured print of a Nobleman, who was 
represented to have composed it, as follows : 
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LITANY. 

O Aristocaacy 1 Government divine 1 1 — ^ha?e roercy upon us miserable 
place-men. 

O Aristocracy, Government divine, &c. 
Stars, Garters^ and Promotions, proceeding from aristocracy, and power, have 
mercy upon us miserable place-men* 

Stars, Garters, and Promotions, &c. 
Remember not our offences, nor the offences of our fore-fathers ivhen in 
office, — neither take from us our places or pensions. Spare us, aristocracy — 
spare the creatures thou hast raised, and be not angry with thy servants. 

Aristocracy, spare us. 
From all democracy, and new-fangled doctrines, 

Aristocracy, deliver us. 
]fh)m ftiih-wamen, mobs, and lamp-postSj 

Aristocracy, deliver us. 
From national assemblies, national guards, and national cockades, 

Aristocracy, deliver us. 
From people who judge for themselves, and pretend to the rights of man. 

Aristocracy, deliver us. 
From Tott Piinb's rlbble and inflammatory pamphlets. 

Aristocracy deliver us. 
From the insertion of p&iBgraphs foreign to thy laws, and liberty of the press 
in general, 

Aristocracy, deliver us. 
From all revolution meetings, and Ca Ira clubs, 

Aristocracy, deliver us. 
Ffbitt all thvefttlgatit^tis and tieforms> 

Aristocracy, deliver us. 
We place-men do beseech thee to hear us — O aristocracy — and that it may 
please thee to govern the church in ihine own way. 

Aristocracy, we beseech thee to hear us. 
ThAi it iMay please the« to iUvmtnaieththeudoi our gmtern&r^ and make it 
rich in understanding, 

Afi^toCHicy, w^ beseech thee to hear us. 
Vm. it mny pleAse thei^ to h\tt% and preserve the goVelmor's wife, and keep 
from her all uncharitableness, 

Aristocracy, we beseech ihee to hear us. 
That it inay pleASe thee to shower down fat livings on all righteous pastors of 
the church, so that they may enjoy every luxury, and by their preaching and 
living show it accordingly, 

Aristocracy, we beesech thee to hear us 
That it may please thee to preserve for our use, the kindly fruits of the earth, 
and all the game therebf, so that no other may enjoy them, 

Aristocracy, we beseech thee to heaf us. 
That it may please thee to protect such as are in power, both in church and 
state ; to raise up Iheta that fdll ; and finally, to beat down farmen, curates, 
and shopkeepers, beneath our feet, 

Aristocracy, we beseech tiiee to hear us, 
He produced another, of still later date, printed on a halfHsheet, 
and sold at three half*pence, entitled, 

t tHE POOR MAN'S LITANY. 

From four pounds of Bread, at Sixteen-pence price. 

And Butter at Eighteen, though not very nice. 

And Cheese at a Shilling, though gnaw'd by the mice, 

Good Lord, deliver tti. 
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From stale Clods of Beef, at a Shilling a pounU, 
VVhich, in summer, with fly-blows and maggots aboqnd, 
Or dried by the wind, and scarce fit for a hound, 

Good Lord, deliTer ui I ^ 
From the Tax upon Income, invented by Pitt, 
Though the Great Ones contrive to lose nothing by it, 
Ytt we who have little are sure to be bit. 

Good Lord, delivef uf . 
From Taxes Assessed, now raised at a nod. 
While Inspectors rule o'er us with their iron rod, 
And expect homage paid them like some demi-god. 

Good Lord deliver us 1 
From Forestallers, Regraters, and all that curs'd train, 
Who, to swell out their bags, will hoard up the grain. 
Against which we cry out with our might and our main 

Good Lord, deliver us I 
From a Workhouse where hunger and poverty rage. 
And distinction's a stranger to birth, sex or age ; 
J^ame and Blind, all must work^ or be coop'd in a cage, 

Good Lord, deliver us i 
From six in a bed in those mansions of woe. 
Where nothing but beards, nails and vermin do grow. 
And from picking of Oakum in cellars below, 

Good Lord, deliver us 
From Stickings of Beef, old, withered, and tough. 
Bread, like Saw-dust and Bran, and of that not enough, 
And scarcely a rag to cover our Buff, 

Good Lord^ deliver us ! 
From the tantalized sight of viewing the Great, 
Luxuriously rolling in coaches of state. 
While thousands are starving — for something to eat. 

Good Lord, deliver us I 
From feasts and rejoicings, ye Gluttons, abstain. 
Since the blessings you boast of but give the Fpor pain. 
And 9f Mfhiph one and all so loudly complain, 

Good I-.ord, deliver us. 
But these Bprthens remov'd, then united we'll pray. 
Both the young and the old, the grave and the gay — 
f ^ May the Rulers be happy, and liv<* to be grey ;" 
Rejoice then, ye Britons, that's our Jubilee day. 

We beseech thet to hear us, Gooa Lord I 

Mr. Hone said, that having shewn that parodies were not neces- 
sarily disrespectful to the work parodied, and that they had been uni- 
formly allowed, he should now show that his did not deserve to be made 
an exception to the general rule. In doing this, he said, it became 
necessary for him to rebut a charge in this information, of seditiously 
libelling the Prince Regent, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons ; and here he te\i a liiile, and only a little, embarrassed. His 
difficulty proceeded from his conceiving the political opinions of the 
Gentlemen of the Jury might be opposed to his own. But here the 
difficulty was trifling, because he was sure that prejudices were fast 
wearing away; that men, asthey intermixed more kindly, respected the 
conscientious opinions of each other; and believing, as he did most 
sincerely, that opinions wholly opposed to his views were honestly 
entertained by most respectable and worthy men, he also believed that 
aueh men wouldgive him creditforasmuchhonesty in his persuasions, 
and thus each would tolerate the other. He therefore, from a JuVy 
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of enlightened merchants of the City of London, claimed their protec- 
tion of his right to express his opinions, opposed, as.he imagined they 
might be, to their own; and he was persuaded, that just and liberal 
feelings would rally in the hearts of his Jurymen, and that they 
would do unto him as they would that men should do unto them. 

Mr. Hone then proceeded to remark upon the several passages of 
the Litany which was the subject of prosecution, selecting such as 
appeared to give most offence to the political gentlemen who sought, 
under the guise of religion, to effect a political object in his ruin. 
His Parody prayed our delivery, 1st. from " an unnational Dt bt;" 
2d. from ** unmerited Pensions ;" 3d. from " Sinecure Places ;" 4th 
from <' an extravagant Civil List;" and 5th. from ** utter slarva-. 
tion." Now, as to the first, how few were they who doubted that 
many debts had been contracted by our rulers for purposes by no 
means national. But good Ministers could have nothing to fear from 
the promulgation of such things. No government could, indeed, 
have so much reason to fear anything as the effects of such a prose- 
cution as he had been subjected to in this instance, in consequence 
of the frank expression of his mind. Then as to unmerited pensions, 
that was not to be understood as applying to the reward of public 
servants ; such, for instance, as really performed their duty, upon the 
bench or elsewhere, but to those who derived fortunes from the public 
purse, without any public service whatever ; and how many such 
men were to be found in England ! Of the ** extravagant Civil List ;" 
he did not think it necessary to say anything : nor of " utter starva- 
tion" either ; for no one acquainted with London, or any of the great 
towns in the country, for the last twelve months, could require any 
information upon that point. He had himself, indeed, seen two 
human beings who had actually expired in the streets from absolute 
want. But similar scenes must have been witnessed by numbers of 
those who heard him, as well as by the members of the Jury. In 
every direction theravagesof distress were visible, and most sensibly 
felt. Next, our delivery was prayed from the blind imbecility of 
ministers, as well as from the pride and vain-glory of warlike estab- 
lishments in time of peace. This prayer might be found fault with 
by his political prosecutors; but yet, who could doubt the imbecility 
of Ministers? He, for one, confessed that he could not. There were, 
he believed, some men of honest purpose among the Ministers, while 
they evinced the want of wisdom ; but there were others connected 
with that body, who, while they had reputation for talent, had equal 
reputation for the want of principle. What then was to be expected 
from such a combination of integrity without talent, and talent with- 
out integrity? Nothing, surely, but imbecility. In asserting that im- 
plicitly, however, he did not mean to reflect upon the private life of 
any man ; for correctly speaking, the private life of a man had no 
connection with his fitness or capability for the performance of the 
great duties of a Statesman. A man might be very amiable towards 
his family and friends, and exemplary in the performance of all the 
moral duties, while his mind was not large enough to conceive the 
obligations which attach to the character of a Statesman. The mind 
of a good private man might indeed be quite incompetent to embrace 
a Statesman's views, or to understand his duties. A very good man 
might therefore, from such incapacity, grope as the present Ministers 
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do like a mole in the dark. Such a man might, notwithstanding the 
honesty of his intentions, or the purity of his principles, be wholly in- 
capable of devising means to maintain the lustre, the dignity, and the 
honour of the country. Every little thing would be to them of a dis- 
torted importance, as to an animalcule a grain of granite was an uni- 
verse. He could mean no reflection, therefore, upon the persona] cha- 
racter of the Members of the Administration, when he charged them 
with imbecility. Now,'as to the warlike establishments in time of peace, 
he put it to the Jury whether such establishments did not at this moment 
notoriously exist. There was an act of Parliament, no doubt to sanc- 
tion their establishments ; but this country had often witnessed Acts of 
Parliament which were not entitled to public respect — which were, in- 
deed, in direct contradiction to the principles of the British constitution. 
This he said, because he thought so ; and was it not better that he and 
others should be encouraged to express their mind, than to conceal it, 
and reserve the expression for secret conspiracies? Every rational 
man would answer in the affirmative. It was always more desirable to 
any considerate man to be told when and where he was wrong, than to 
have the advantage of such information withheld from him. Such 
must be tKe case with every man who was not deaf to his own interest. 
For himself, he could have no hesitation in saying, that he should 
esteem the friend who frankly told him that he was wrong, because he 
should thus learn how to correct himself ; and the Ministers who did not 
so feel towards any man who informed them of their errors, must be in- 
sensible to their interest, as well as indifferent to their character. A 
g-overnment which would not hear the truth must be a despotism. He 
did not mean that calumny should be tolerated, but that the expression 
of truth should be encouraged. No honest men could have anything to 
'ear even from misrepresentation ; for honesty was always sure to de- 
feat that, whether it applied to government or to individuals. Why 
should government be afraid of truth or falsehood in any case? Nothing 
but weakness could produce such fear, and that weakness must be pitia- 
ble. Another prayer appeared in the Litany, that the country should be 
delivered from all the deadly sins attendant upon a corrupt method of 
election — from all the deceits of the pensioned hirelings of the press. 
But who could deny that the most flagitious corruption prevailed in 
the prevalent system of election for Members of Parliament. Such 
corruption was indeed as notorious as the sun at noon-day; and there- 
fore this prayer could not be condemned, unless upon the ground that 
truth was a libel ; and this was a doctrine never recognized by any 
Jury (who were entitled to judge of the law), although generally as- 
serted by the Judges. But for himself he could not conceive how truth, 
with respect to any public act or public officer, could be deemed a li- 
bel; and he hoped the Jury whom he had the honour to address would 
not give up their right of decision upon this material* point to the 
dictum of any individual. Another prayer appeared in this Litany, 
for our deliverance from taxes levied by distress — from gaols crowded 
with debtors — from poor houses overflowing with paupers. As to the 
first, it was universally known that the greater part of the taxes were 
levied by distress at the time this Litany was published. One tax- 

fatherery indeed, employed in the vicinity of Fleet-street, had told 
im, that he had levied more distress for the payment of taxes 
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teen preceding years. When, then, such calamity exiited' — when all 
thingi were going wrong, where was the harm of saying so? or was 
it not rather desirable to make it known ? Were an individual told 
that his affairs were going wrong, his first object would be to cast up 
his accounts, in order to see the magnitude of bis danger, and to pro. 
vide some remedy, whilq he would thank the person who roused him 
to a sense of his danger. And why should not the government be 
equally grateful for similar information and incitement to inquiry? It 
would be so, if its members were not imbecile, self^conceited, and 
supine. Then as to prisons crowded with debtors, was there a quar- 
ter of England, or a man in the country^ that could not testify to this 
fact % He himself had seen the condition of the King's Bench prison. 
The day upon which he was committed to the King's Bench prison in 
consequence of this prosecution, he was put inside tne gate, and found 
himself within the walls--at liberty to go where he liked for an abi- 
ding place. At length he applied at the door for the tipstaff by whom 
he was taken into custody, and brought in, requesting to know where 
he was to get a lodging ? In consequence of this application he was 
conducted to the coffee-room, where alone he could, from the crowded 
state of the prison, find any sort of decent accommodation, Such was 
the statement to him at the time, and such he afterwards found to be 
the fact. At the coffee-room he took up his abode as a boarder; for he 
was under the necessity of paying three shillings a night for sleeping 
in a room^ in another part of the prison, with three other persons. 
This inconvenience which he most sensibly felt, both in person and in 
pocket, was inevitable, from the extremely crowded state of the pri* 
son. Another proof of the crowded state of our prisons he had lately 
seen at Maidstone, where a prison to occupy fourteen acres of ground, 
was nearly completed, avowedly with a view to provide accommo- 
dation for the miserable prisoners of the county of Kent, in addition 
to that afforded by the county gaol. With respect to the overflow of 
poor-houses, he did not think it necessary to say any thing upon that 
point, as every gentleman of the Jury must, no doubt, be competent, 
from his own experience and information, fully to decide the truth of 
that allegation. The next prayer of this publication was as to *^ a 
Parliament chosen only by one-tenth of the people-^^taxes raised to 
I ay wholesale butchers their subsidies-^ false doctrine?, heresy, and 
schism— conspiracies against the liberty of the people, and obstacles 
thrown in the way of our natural and constitutional rights." That 
Parliaments were not chosen by more than one-tenth of the people 
was he apprehended an indisputable fact. He himself had been for 
the most part of his life a housekeeper, and yet he had never enjoyed 
the right of voting for a member of the House of Commons. This he 
must and ever should consider a great grievance. He, and others 
similarly circumstanced, were no doubt told that they were represented 
virtually as some class. But this was a mere delusion, only aggrava- 
ting the unjust privation of his right by an insult to his understanding. 
Then, as to human butchers, in what other light were those to be 
regarded who let out their subjects to be shot at, or to shoot at others 
for hire ? False doctrines were surely chargeable upon those who 
sanctioned those notions of " legitimate right," which were ia« 



cotisietent with the constitution and conduct of this country. But Fuch 
doctrines were to be expected from those ministers who were inatten- 
tive to the wants of the people, who disregarded the example of the 
noble Sully, the great minister of that truly great sovereign Henry 
IV.;i who said, in the spirit of real benevolence and princely duty, that 
his utmost ambition was that every peasant in his dominions should 
have tach day a pullet in his pot. The existence of conspiracies 
against the liberties of the people was, he observed, sufficiently ob* 
vious from the suspension and re-suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The next prayer to the government was, " that ye spend not 
extravagantly the money raised from the production of our labours, 
nor take for yourselves that which ye need not*' This was surely 
not to be condemned, especially after government had sanctioned 
the scandalous Lisbon Job, in which Mr. Canning took from the 
public purse no less than ^14^000 for doing nothing, in a situation in 
which his predecessor, who had something to do, received only 
£8,000. Yet this deduction from the public purse, at a period ot 
dire distfess, Ministers made for this most improper purpose, and Mr. 
Canning accepted the bribe without the excuse of necessity, for his 
means were ample. D id not such a transaction, amidst a thousand 
others, jtistify an allusion to public money spent extravagantly, and 
given to those who needed it not 

Mr, Hone then adverted to the mode of prosecution by informa 
tion, which was adopted against him, and said; that the Statesmen 
who effected the Revolution had expressly stipulated for the aboK 
tion of this practice, though the stipulation appeared not to have been 
subsequently fulfilled. The whole of the recent proceedings of the 
Administration had his total disapprobation, and therefore he com- 
mented upon them through the medium of parodies. Their mea- 
sures were those of little men of little minds ; their measures were 
the objects of his contempt, and the men, themselves, as ministers, 
were the objects of his pity. It was with pleasure, therefore, that 
he ever from that quarter heard any thing accidentally advantageous 
to the country, and thence he was gratified by the declaration of the 
Attorney-General on the preceding day, that he held in equal esti- 
mation all classes of Christians, no matter what were their particu- 
lar forms of worship. 

Mr. Hone said he was by no means exhausted, but he was afraid 
of tiring the jury, whom he most respectfully and sincerely thanked 
for their patience. If they required it, he would go through every 
supplication to our Rulers in the parody, to shew that what he said he 
was justified in saying — that it was true, and not libellous — that if 
there was ridicule, those who rendered themselves ridiculous, how- 
ever high their station, had no right to cry out because they were ri- 
diculed. He intended to laugh tit them. They were his vindictive pro- 
secutors, and his hypocritical persecutors; and laugh at them he 
would, till they ceased to be the objects of his laughter by ceasing to be 
Ministers. He expressed a willingness to expound the whole of the pa- 
rody, in order to remove the imputation of libel, if the jury thought it 
necessary ; but perhaps the specimen of his remarks on tlie parts he 
had read would be sufficient The Gentlemen of the Jury would 
lake the parody with them, and consider it coolly at their leisure, 
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and draw their own conclusions, whether he proceeded through the 
whole or not. Mr. Hone was resuming when he was stayed by 

A JuRTMAK. — It is not necessary for you to read any further ; 
we are satisfied. 

Mr. Hone said, Gentlemen, I thank you. — He was glad on many 
accounts to hear the Jury was satisfied, and would trouble the Jury 
but a short time longer. He never intended, by these parodies, to 
excite ridicule against theChristian religion, and none but the weakest 
men could honestly suppose so, and even they did it without consi- 
deration. His intention was merely political. It was done to excite 
a laugh. Was a laugh treason ? Surely not. '* The lean-face Cassius 
never laughs.'' The learned Judge who tried the cause yesterday 
(Mr. Justice Abbott) had said, that to take the name of the Lord in 
vain was profanation. Let Mr. Attorney-General look to this; for he 
found (hat he had made a free use of this hallowed name at the lute 
trial of Mr. Wooler. When he made this allusion, he begged to as- 
sure the learned Gentleman that nothing was further from his mind 
than any notion that in the extracts from the Attorney-Generars 
speech, which he was about to read, the name of God was introduced 
in any other way than that which might be done in an earnest and 
rapid delivery. But the Attorney-General had made, in his speech 
on Mr. Wooler*s trial, the following expression : — 

'^ There are some persons who suppose, or choose to state they suppose, 
that persons filling the situation which I fill (God knows un worthily j are 
servants of the Crown." 

''The prosecution is not instituted on my own judgment to (for Ood knows that 
B weak), but in concurrence with that of my learned friends." 

** If any man can doubt that the defendant meant this as a libel upon 
Ministers, God defend my understanding." 

'*If he did not mean to violate the laws of the country, in God*i name let 
him shew it." 

*^ If he can shew, by a preceding or following sentence, that this is not the 
meaning intended to be expressed, in the name of Heaven let him do it." 

'* God knows a great deal of my life has been spent in public." 

** God forbid that it should be said the highest and lowest man are not equal 
in the eye of the law." 

*^ Thank God, the richest and the poorest man are equally protected." 

Mr. Hone begged to remind the Attorney-General of what he had 
stated yesterday respecting the Ten Commandments, and the reveren- 
tial awe which ought to be entertained for them. One of these com- 
mands was, ** Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ; " but it appeared that the learned Gentleman himself had 
broken this comknandment. He was sure that the learned Gentleman 
had no intention of breaking the commandments, or degrading sacred 
subjects, and therefore he was morally absolved from the conse- 
quences of the impression which such irrelevant appeals to the Deity 
might produce. The defendant absolved him from any intention of 
taking God's name in vain, and he wished the same construction to 
be put on the parodies which he had written. 

He concluded by imploring the Jury, if they thought him capable 
of sending forth the publication with the intent attributed to him, 
to find him guiUty; but if, as he anticipated th^y dis^eilevedi 
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j&al het had pulilished with such intention, then he relied or^A vei^ 
diet of Not Guilty. His politics was his crimen and if he weregufky, 
the real libellers were those who instituted the prosecution against 
him, for their punishmentshould precede his. Why did Mr. Canning 
escape^ if he, Wm. Honew were guilty % The ministers knew they had 
amodg them those who had gone <' unwhipped of justice." The Right 
Hon, George Canning was the man represented in Gilray's grapnic 
parody on the ascent of Elijah, which he had in his hand, as holding 
forth his hnnd to catch the mantle falling fVom Mr. Pitt, who was, 
like Elijah, mounting in his chariot to the skies. He thanked the 
Jury for their patience ; every thing he valued in life was in their 
hands^-his character, his reputation, his subsistence. He asked from 
them no mercy, he wanted only j ustice. I f they thought he published 
the parody with the intent attributed to him^ then let him be 

'^ Lash'd foi' a rascal naked through the world." 

rf> as his conscience told him, they thought otherwise, then they 
would send him home to his family instead of the King's Bench 
prUon. 

M r. Hone's address lasted from a quarter to eleven o'clock to a Quar- 
ter past five o'clock. He was about to call evidence to prove that he 
stopped the circulation of the parodies when he found they were con- 
sidered offensive ; when 

The Attorkey-GenxbAl rose, and submitted that evidence of 
stopping the publication could not be received in a case where the 
mere fact and intent of that publicatiou were to be considered. 

Lord Ellenbobough.-*^ You are right as to the rule of evidence. 
It has nothing to do with th** issue on the verdict of Guilty or Not 
Guilty. At the same time I shall take this evidence as a circum- 
stance to be considered in mitigation qf punishmenlf if the defendant 
should be convicted.. This may be a convenient way of taking the 
evidence for him, as he might be put to the ezpence of affidavits on 
.i<i future occasion, if it were now rejected. 

Mr. HoNE.^I merely adduce it to show how soon I stopped the 
publication. 

Lord Ellenborough. — That will not do away the offence, though 
it may be a very considerable mitigation of the punishment. 

The Attorney-Genkrai,.— In that light I can have ^o possible 
objection to its being received. 

Benjamin Grimsen deposed, that he was the defenaantfs shop- 
man at the time the sale of the parodies was stopped by order of de- 
fendant. Witness entered into defendant's service at the beginning of 
January last, at which time the sale of the parodies was very consi- 
derable. They were indeed in the hij^hest sale at the time they were 
stopped. There was a great deal ofapplication for the;n, both by 
private individuals and by booksellers, after the sale was stopped. 
It was stopped on the 22d of February, there were about 3,000 
sold altogether. 

The Attorney-General. — We admit the defendant stopped his 
own sale on the 22d of February. 

Mr. Hone.— I am obliged to the Attorney^General, h\xil.Hiws5A 
i^thcr ihi JuT} should take it from the mouvVv 6? \5cv^ ^\Vcv^^. 
1^ 
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)Nn. M^uown^VL deposed that he wUi the shopman of Mr, Hone 
and had immediately succeeded Benjamin Grimsen; that he was never 
aDowed to sell Wilkes* i Catechism ^ although several persons applied to 
him for it ; spme of those applicants having tendered half-a -crown and 
more for a copy of it, ivhile one offered a pound note. To a question 
from the Judge, witness answered that he entered into the defend- 
ant's service about the beginning of April last* He was cautioned 
against selling any of these parodies. 

Lord £LLBNBOBOU6H.^Then you had them in the shop! 

Witness.— No my Lord. 

Lord Ellenboqough.— What do you mean by being cautioned ?— 
a caution would be superfluous, if the parodies were not there. 

The Witness. — Large sums were offered. I could have got iZ. for 
one i and the caution was lest a stray one should be picked up in 
rummaging the shelves. 

Geosge Butler, of Castle Street, in the Borough, deposed^ that 
he called at the defendants house about April last, with a view to 
purchase some copies of Wilkes's Political Catechism, but that the 
shopman, as well as the defendant himself, refused to let him have 
any; that this refusal served to interupt a friendship of twenty years 
standing^, which he had had with the defendant. 

Mr. Hitching s deposed, that he applied in vain at the defendant's 
shop, about the beginning of March last, for copies of the parodies, 
including Wilkes's Catechism l that he did not know any thmg about 
those parodies, until he heard of their having been prosecuted, 
and then, from curiosity, he became anxious to see them. 

The Attornet-Gemsral rose to reply. He said, that the consi- 
deration of this case had occupied so much time, that he would endea- 
vour to compress what he had to say into as little compass as possible. 
The defendanthad alluded to some expressions which he supposed had 
fallen from him on a former occasion. In speaking of toleration, the 
defendant had supposed that he held in equal esteem and veneration 
men of all professions of religion. This was a mistake : what he had 
said was, that if a man was a Christian, though his mode and form of 
worship might differ from the forms of the Established Church, to 
which he himself belonged, yet if he performed his duty towards his 
God, and believed in the essential articles of the Christian faith, he 
held that man in estimation and regard, — ^not in equal estimation. As to 
the allusion to his having taken the name of God in vain on a former 
trial— all he had to say was, that he knew nothing of the accuracy of 
the report ; but if Mr. Hone could derive any advantage from his ad- 
mission, he was free to say, that he had much blame to take to him- 
self h>r ncaking too free a use of the name of his Maker in attesting 
me sincerity of the opinions he was then delivering. This he confessed 
was wrong ; for he hoped that all person would remember that the 
great Mr. Boyle never uttered the name of God without a pause, at 
the same time showing his reverence by the obeisance of his body. 
But this really had nothing to do with the question. The impro- 
priety of one man could not be an excuse for that of another. As to 
the filing of an information ex officio, it was part of the law of the land : 
it had been part of, the common law from the earliest times, and was 
tecognized by the statute law. The subject did not pass oyer without 
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great consideration at the time of the revolution, xhe ^reat men of 
that day redressed such abuses as they thought required redress. 
There having been a right to file informations by the Master of the 
King's Bench, and private persons having made use of him to create 
vexatious proceedings, a law was passed in the 4th of William III, 
reciting those facts, and transferring and confining the power to the 
Attorney-General. He denied that the defendant haa any ground of 
complaint on account of the delay, which had, in fact, arisen from a 
desire to shew all reasonable indulgence. It was for them to consider 
whether this were a libel, and whether the intention of the publisher 
was to produce those consequences which must result from it The 
defendant had occupied a considerable portion of their time in stating 
that, at different periods of our history, parodies had been published 
on the Scriptures. This fact, however to be lamented, afforded no jus» 
tification ; many of those parodies which he had read to-day were pro- 
fane, were impious, were libellous. Without meaning to detract n-om 
the debt of cfratitude owing to Martin Luther, he must say, that he 
had profaned the Holy Writ. The same might b6 said of Dr. Boys. 
And as to the other parodies of later times, by whomsoever written, 
they were profane, and, being profane, were the subject of prosecution. 
The Scriptures should be looked upon with a sacred eye, and never be 
used for secular purposes. Equally objectionable would it be to apply 
obscene tunes to the Psalms of David, or even the Hymns of Dr.Watts^ 
But these points had as little to do with the case, as the prints which 
the defendant had exhibited. He (the Attorney-General) had selected 
the defendant for prosecution because he had taken the lead in these 
recent parodies. The defendant asserted, that he did not mean to do 
wrong; but we mustjudgebythe actions of men; and what he charged 
was, that no man could read this work without seeing that it must 
lessen that sacred regard and reverence which every Christian owed 
to the public service of the Church. If any man were to parody the 
prayers of any of the sectaries of the Church, supposing them to be 
consistent with Christian worship, he would commit an offence against 
religion. If the doctrines urged by the defendant to*day were to be 
established in a court of justice, it would produce such an inundation 
of blasphemous publications as nothing perhaps could check. He saw 
from the title-page that the defendant had published several tracts of 
a similar nature, which were to be had at his shop, in order, no doubt, 
that there might be a collection of parodies like those which he had 
read to-day. He should, to the last hour of his life, declare, that he 
should not have been fit, nor ought he to have been sqffered to have 
retained his situation a moment longer, as the law-ofiicer of the puhlia 
if he had not followed up these prosecutions. He called himself the 
law-officer of the public, because he stood there as counsel and prose- 
cutor for the sake of preserving reverence and awe for religion and 
the sacred service of the Church of England. Take, said the At- 
torney-General to the Jury, this Prayer Book and this pamphlet, 
compare them together, and I have no doubt you will say that the 
latter was intended to bring the former into contempt. I have done - 
my duty ; I leave you to do your's. 

Lord Ellenbououou then proceeded to charge the jury. They 
would recollect the evidence thev had heard on the part of the dt* 
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feiidanty that he had stopped the circulation of this work on the 27tlb 
of February ; but when he told them this, it was no matter of con- 
sideration on the question of Guilty, or Not Guilty. Every man 
miffht endeavour to do away his offence by a sort of reparation : he 
had, however, had the painful duty of sitting, when the crime of 
forgery was brought before him, in cases were the money had been 
sent back ; but so little had this been attended to, that t^e severest 
penalties of the law had been enforced. The fact which the defendant 
iiad proved could only have effect in mitigation of punishment. 
The information charged that this was an impious and profane libel : 
it was a libel on one of the most beautiful compositions that ever came 
from the hands of men : it was a part of the ritual even before the 
Protestant form of worship was established ; and to bring this into 
ridicule, to endeavour to write down the Litany, was impious and 
profane. It was said that there was no such intention ; but the law 
considered that every man intends that which he has done. The small- 
nes8 of the price for which these works were sold only accelerated 
the sale, and increased the danger. One offence could not be justified 
by another: on the contrarv, it was an aggravation to say, that persons 
had done so before, and thence to add to the number of offenders. 
Amongst all the parodies which the defendant had read, he could not ' 
find any that bore any proportion to the enormity of the present. 
The Litany, and all the forms of prayer, were in our statute-books, as 
much of the law of inheritance, which gives to a son the estate of his 
father. Lord Hale, venerable as well for the sanctity of his character, 
as for the profundity of his learning, had declared, as the Attorney- 
Oeneral had told them, that Christianity was part of the common law 
of the land. If this publication were not to ridicule religion, let 

*iem take it with them, and see what other purpose it could answer, 
o raise a laugh — a laugh at whom, if it were not at religion! The 
last passage in the work seemed to be the worst ; for there, instead 
of tne solemn and impressive words, *' May the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all ever more ;" it said, "May tlie grace of our 
Lord George, and the love of Louis XVIII, and the fellowship of the 
Pope, be with you all evermore." The defendant had adverted to 
many grievances that did not exist. The right of filing informations 
ese officio was expressly saved to the Attorney-General by the statute 
of William,. And as to granting copies of the information, in what in- 
stance had such copies ever been granted to any subject of the realm ? 
Did the defendant wish a particular law for himself? He said he was 
ignorant of the charge to which he had to plead. What ! did he not 
publish this work ; and how could he not know what the charge con- 
tained? Then what other grievance had he to complain of*? Was it 
that he was discharged upon his own recognizance ? It was now for 
them to consider whether the defendant was guilty. Different persons, 
it was said, had published similar things. As to the going up to the time 
of Martin Luther, Boys, and so on, the habits of those times were totally 
different ; the j&rst scenic performances were mysteries or represen- 
tations of incidents in Sacred Writ. Luther himself was not very tem- 
perate wftien he was engaged in controversy. There were many things 
in Ae parodies which have been read that must be considered as 
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profane and impious ; but this of the defendant transcended them alt 
in magnitude. He would deliver them bis solemn opinion, as he was 
required by Act of Parliament to do : and under the authority of that 
aety and still more in obedience to his conscience and his Grod, he 
pronounced this to be a most impious and profane libel. Believing 
and hoping that they (the Jury) were Christians, he had not any doubt 
but that they would be of the same opinion, 

(His Lordship, who appeared much oppressed with indisposition 
during the latter part of the trial, delivered his charge in so faint a 
tone, that it was scarcely audible beyond the Bench.) 

The Jury then, at a quarter past six, retired ; at eight they returned ; 
and their names having been called over, the foreman, in a steady 
voice, pronounced a verdict of— Not Guilty. 

The Court was exceedingly crowded ; and as soon as the decision 
was heard, loud and reiterated shouts of applause ensued. His Lord- 
ship called upon (he Sheriffs to preserve order ; but the expression of 
feeling was so universal, that all interposition was impossible. The 
crowcfthen left the CoUrt, and, mixing with the multitude in the hall 
and in the passages, communicated th^ir feelings with their news, and 
the loudest acclamations of applause filled the avenues, and were 
echoed through Guildhall and King-street, which were extremely 
crowded. Never, indeed, was a greater degree of public interest ex- 
cited upon any trial. The court was crowded throughout the day ; 
and for several hours before the Jury retired, Guildhall was as full as 
upon the assemblage of a Common Hall. The sensation produced by the 
result of this impartial trial cannot be described. Before his Lordship 
left the court, he asked the Attorney-General what case he would 
take next. The Attorney-General replied, that he should take next 
that which stood next in order. 

Mr. Hone endeavoured to leave the court privately ; but he was 
recognized by some persons in court, who, in their exultation, were 
forgetful of the great fatigue he had undergone during his trials on 
this and the preceding day. He was pressed upon by innumerable 
greetings, and hands shaking, and was desired on all sides to get into 
a coach : but this he positively declined, and, almost overpowered by 
the eagerness of salutation, escaped into the Baptist-Head Coffee 
House, Aldermanbury ; where he was joined by a few friends. After 
having taken some slight refreshment, he walked home, unrecognised ' 
to his anxious family. On his arrival he was much indisposed, and 
apparently too much exhausted to undergo the fatigue of defending 
himself on the Third Trial, which was appointed by the Attorney- 
General and Lord EUenborough for the next morning, at half past 
nne o'clock, on an ex-officio information for publishing a third Parody 
entitled^ The Sineeuri/its* Creed. 
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VRICE ONE sun UNO, 



TO THE HEADER. 



This acoount of my third Trial has been delayed because I 
have been so much occupied by very numerous calls of gentle- 
men from all parts of the country, that I could not sit down 
for a single hour without interraption, to arrange it for the 



I take this opportunity of stating, that I have received^ by 
the post and otherwise, various marks of attention^ which 
from want of time, I have been unable to acknowledge. I 
hope that as this is the real ground of my silence, I may for the 
present be pardoned. As soon as possible I will write to all 
individually, who kindly notice the results of my late Trials. 

U'. HONE. 
Jah. 22, 1S18 
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THIRD TRIAL. 



THE KING againit WILLIAM HONE, 

ON AN EX.OFFICIO INFORMATION, FOR PUBLISHING A PARODY 
ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 

INTITLXD 

"THE SINECURIST'S CREED." 



At Guildhall, London, on Saturday, December 20, 1817, at the 
London Sittingi after Michaelmas Term. 



BEFORE LORD ELLENBOROUGH AND A SPECIAL JURY. 



On the night of Friday, the 19th of Decemher, 1817, immediately 
after the verdict of Not Guilty on the trial of the second information 
against Mr. Hone, for the Parody on the Litany, it was settled by the 
Lord Chief Justice and the Attorney- General, that the trial of the ihird 
information, for the parody on the Athanasian Creed, should commence 
the next morning ; yet it was believed on all hands, that the third in- 
formation would not be then brought on; and, indeed, it was generally 
supposed it would be abandoned altogether. The most obvious reasons 
were, that as two verdicts had been given for Mr. Hone, by two differ- 
ent Juries, the Ministers of the Crown could with no good grace put him 
upon his trial a third time ; and further, that fatigued as he had been, 
by long previous anxiety, and the exertions of two successive days — on 
the first of which he spoke near six hours, and on the second near seven 
hours — it would be indecent to bring him into Court a third time, 
without the lapse of a single day, and calculate upon the previous ex- 
haustion of his bodily strength for that success which they could not 
hope for while he retained it. 

However, it being understood on the following morning, Saturday, 
December 20th. that the third information would really be tried, the 
avenues of the Court were crowded at an earlier hour than on the two 
former days, and public curiosity was at its height. The Sheriffs, 
City Marshals, and an increased body of peace-officers, were in attend- 
ance. At a quarter past nine the Attorney-General appeared in Court, 
and about the same time a youth (Mr. Hone's brother^ brought in a 
larger quantity of books, than before, which he placed in order on the 
table of the Court. Mr. Hone himself did not arrive till half an hour 
afterwards. He appeared exceedingly ill and exhausted. 

At a quarter before ten o'clock. Lord Elleuborough being seated on 



the bench, Mr. i^aw staled that the prosecution was the King against 
Hone, on an ex-offido information; and proceeded to call over the 
names of the Jury. Though the Court was crowded to excess, the 
most profound silence prevailed. 

Only seven Special Jurymen attending, the Attobney-Geneiul 
prayed a tales. 

The Attorney- General challenged William Green, one of the 
talesmen who served on the Jury the day before. 

Mr. Hone immediately rose, evidently labouring under great indis- 
position and begged that he might be allowed time to recollect himself. 
A moment after, he said he objected to that peremptory challenge of a 
common juror, and required the cause of it. 

The Attorney-General observed that the Crown had a right to 
challenge, without assigning any cause, until the panel was gone 
through. If there did not then appear to be a sufficient number to 
form a Jury, he should, if called upon, state his reasons for challeng- 
ing any individuals. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the Defendant might in that case call 
upon the Attorney-General, but not before — that he believed was the 
rule of law. 

Mr. Hone was at this time sitting down, and appeared extremely 
agitated. 

Lord Ellenborough. — I believe, Mr Hone, you have not heard 
the observation of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Home replied, that he did not distinctly hear it. 

His Lordship repeated the words, and assured the Defendant that 
he should have the benefit of any legal objection that appeared 
material to his defence. 

Mr. Hone. — I am thankful to your Lordship. 

The Attorney- General challenged J. Matthews, merchant. 

Mr. Hone. — again rose to object to the challenge. 

Lord Ellenborough repeated the assurance he had made, and 
the defendant sat down evidently seriously indisposed — he was much 
convulsed. 

A gentleman at the bar, who sat near the Attorney-General,having 
made some remark upon the appearance of Mr Hone, — 

The ATTOBirn- General addressed his Lordship. What he had to 
state he said, did not arise from a wish on his part to postpone the 
proceedings of the Court ; it arose from a very different source. Mr. 
Hone appeared to be very unwell ; and it had been suggested, that 
a delay of the proceedings might be necessary, inconsideration of his 
probable inadequacy to enter upon his defence with the full command 
of those energies which he possessed in a very considerable degree. 
This was a ground of postponement that could by no means be contro- 
verted. 

Mr. Hone. — I make no request, my Lord 

The Attorney-General. — ^The Defendant certainly appeared un- 
able to make any great physical exertion ; and as it was necessary 
for him to have a full controul upon so serious an occasion^ the post- 
ponement might be desirable. 

Mr. Hone said, he waa thankful for the offer of indulgence. He 



certainly fell much agitation, but it was not agitation of mind. He 
was merely exhausted from the effort of the day before. In a little 
time, he hoped to be so far recovered as lo be able to enter upon his 
defence. 

Lord Ellenborough,— Mr. Hone, you wjll now make a prudent 
and discreet election ; for if the trial begin, I shall not be able to put 
a stop to it. 

Mr. Hone.— My Lord, I make my election to proceed now, if youi 
Lordship pleases. 

The following most respectable gentlemen were then sworn :— - 

THE JURY. 



Richard Lewis. 
Alfred Coles. 
James Pearce. 
Frederick Sansum. 
Anthony King Newman. 
Tahtmen, 



Geobe Morewood, Pancras Lane. 
George Elwall, Love Lane. 
Robert Edgar, Fenchurch Street. 
Daniel Eckbnstein, College Hill. 
James Barry, Cateaton Street 
James Brockbank, Bucklersbury, 
William Clerk, PhilpotLane. 

Merchants^ 

Lord Ellenborough. — The Jury is now formed ; and, lest you 
may suppose that you can object to them hereafter, I must slate, that 
you will not have such an opportunity. If you have any objection, 
advance it now— there will not be an opportunity at a future time. 
Should you have any objection to the Attorney GeneraPs challenge, 
you must rely on it now. 

Mr. Hone. — I thought there would be a future time to discuss it. 

Lord Ellenborough. — There will not. I rather think you will 
find nothing in the challenge to excite suspicion ; but don't be advised 
by me. 

Mr. IIoNi:.— The Jury are all strangers to me. 1 have no doubt 
that they are respectable and conscientious men, and I wave the ob- 
jection altogether. 

Mr. Shepherd then opened the pleadings. This was an informa- 
tion filed by the Attorney-General against the defendant, for publishing 
an irreligious and profane libel on that part of the Divine Service of 
the Church of England, denominated The Creed of St.Athanasius, 
with intent to scandalize and bring into contempt the said Creed. 

The Attorney-General now commenced his address to the Jury, 
observing, that the information which he had thought it a part of his 
official duty to file against this Defendant, charged him with the pub- 
lication of a profane libel on that part of the service of the Church of 
England which was called the Creed of St. Athanasius. The tendency, 
if not the object, of such a libel, appeared to him lo be to excite im- 
piety and irreligion in the minds of those who might read it, and to 
bring into ridicule and contempt the mode of celebrating Divine wor- 
ship m this country. That Christianity was a part of the law of Eng- 
land, was a proposition which no man could deny ; for it had been so 
held from the earliest periods of our history. At the Reformation, and 
by several subsequent Acts in the reigns of Edward VI. and of Eliza- 
beth^ the form of the national religion was established. But after the 
restoration of Charles II. the Act of Uniformity, as it was called^ wai 



passed, and provided that form of public prayer which was inserted in 
the Common Prayer Book, and ordained to be kept in all parts of the 
country, as a record to be produced, if necessary in Courts of Justice. 
Whatever relaxation from penalties imposed by this statute might have 
taken place since that time, the Act, in other respects, remained un- 
touched, the established form of prayer was left sacred, and was to be 
defended against all who sought to bring it into contempt. Whatever 
differences of opinion might prevail on the doctrinal points of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, amongst different religious sects, it was a part of the 
church service, as established by law in England. And although the 
law did not forbid the decent discussion of the theological subjects to 
which it referred it ought not to allow it to be scoffed at, or treated with 
general ridicule. It was for the Jury to decide whether this was not 
the true character of the publication recited on the record, and whether 
this did not amount to the offence of libel. There could, he appre- 
hended, be no doubt with regard to the tendency of the work : but it 
might be urged in the course of the defence, that such was not the 
object of the author in publishing it. But he must take leave to say, 
that if a man advisedly did a wrong act, he was answerable for its na- 
tural consequences, because it was his duty to reflect upon its tendency 
and nature before he committed it. Now, writing and publishing 
were plainly acts of deliberation, in excuse of which, if they were 
wicked or unjustifiable, it was impossible to allege a momentary im- 
pulse or the infirmity of human nature. He was astonished, indeed, 
that such a pretence should be employed, as that the Defendant was 
unconscious of the tendency of the writings in question. From the 
number of books which he saw on the table, it might be attempted to 
show, that similar works had been circulated by other persons. But 
whosoever they were, or whatever their merits in other respects, he had 
no hesitation to say that they had been guilty of the same offence, and 
that such instances could, therefore constitute no justification of the 
Defendant's conduct. The libel in question must be judged upon its 
intrinsic contents alone, and not by the authority of parodies equally 
offensive. The Attorney-General then read several passages from the 
paper he held in his hand, which was entitled " The Sinecurist's 
Creed/' and proceeded to show that those passages were a parody upon 
many parts of St. Athanasius's creed, by reading the corresponding 
paragraphs. The injury likely to arise from the dissemination of this 
awful system of impiety would be, the Attorney-General obst:i*ved, 
particularly great in the case of those who were not enlightened by 
education, and who were therefore easily initiated into bad principles 
by publications of that kind. But that was not the only class that 
would suffer. When children were brought up in the principles of 
Christianity, the best expectations might be entertained from their 
mature years ; but if they were not protected from these inroads, the 
great bond that linked man to man would be shaken, and there was no 
vice that did not afford a speedy promise of becoming greater and more 
uncontrollable. The man whose acts led to this unfortunate event 
must be responsible. His fault arose not from oversight or thought* 
Iss^ness, but from a cool deliberat'on It would be for the Jury to SQf 
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whether the Defendant's publication was calculated to have the im- 
pression he described. 

Mr. Swansea, clerk in the Office of the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
proved that he jiurchased the pamphlet on the 17th February, at Mr. 
Hone's late shop in Fleet-street, &c. 

Lord Ellenbokough. — Perhaps it may not be thought necessary 
by the Defendant, that St. Athanasius's Creed should be read. 

Mr. Hone wished it to be read, that he might have the more time 
to prepare his defence. 

Lord Ellenboeough. — I had better give you time expressly than 
take up the time of the Court unnecessarily. The Creed shall, how- 
ever, be read if it is your wish. 

Mr. Law read St. Atbanasius's Creed ; after which he read the pub- 
lication charged as a libeL 

ThrSINECURIST'S CREED, or BELIEF; as used throughout the Kingdom, 
Quicunque vult. By Authority. From Hone's Weekly Commentary. No. 1 1 . 
London : Printed for one of the Candidates for the Office of Printer to the 
King's Most Excellent Majesty, and sold by William Hone, 55, Fleet-Street, 
and 67, Old Bailey, three Doors from Ludgate-hill. 1817. Price Two-pence. 

THE CREED OR BELIEF. 

f Upon all suitable occasions may be sung or said the following CONFESSION 
-•^^pstanding and uncover^. 

Quicungue vult, 

WHOSOEVER will be a Sinecurist : before all things it is necessary that he 
hold a place of profit. 

Which place except every Sinecurist do receive the salary for, and do no service : 
without doubt it is no Sinecure. 

And a Sinecurist's duty is this : that he divide with the Ministry and be with 
the Ministry in Majority. 

Neither confounding the Persons : nor dividing with the Opposition. 

For there is one Ministry of Old Bags, another of Derry Down Triangle :* and 
another of the Doctor. 

But the Ministry of Old Bags, of Derry Down Triangle, and of the Doctor, is 
all one ; the folly equal, the profusion coetemal. 

Such as old Bags is, such is Derry Down Triangle : and such is the Doctor. 

Old Bags a Mountebank, Derry Down Triangle a Mountebank : the Doctor a 
Mountebank. 

Old Bags incomprehensible, Derry Down Triangle incomprehensible : the Doc- 
tor incomprehensible. 

Old Bags a Humbug, Derry Down Triangle a Humbug: and the Doctor a 
Humbug. 

And yet they are not three Humbugs : but one Humbug. 

As also they are not three incomprehensibles, nor three Mountebanks: but one 
Mountebank, and one incomprehensible. 

So likewise Old Bags is All-twattle,f Derry Down Triangle AU-twattle : and 
the Doctor All-Twattle. 

And yet they are not three AU-twattles : but one AU-twattle. 

So Old Bags is a Quack, Derry Down Triangle is a Quack : ; nd the Doctor is 
a Quack. 

And yet they are not three Quacks : but one Quack. 

* Triangle, s a thing having three sides ; the meanest and most tinkling of all 
musical instruments; machinery used in military lorfure.-* Dictionart. 
t AU'tumttk; Twattle, v. fi. to prate, gabble, chatterj tAik. idly.— EiiTicaH 

DlCirOVART. 

14 
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So likewise Old Ba^^ \^ a Fool, Deny Down Trfangle if a Foq. s and the Doc- 
tor is a Fool. 

And yet not three Fools : but one Fool. 

For like as we are compelled by real verity: to acknowledge e^ery Minister by 
himielf tp be Quack and Fool ; 

So are we forbidden by state etiquette : to say there be three Quacks, or three 
Fools. 
' Derry Down Triangle is made of none ; neither born nor begotten. 

Old Bags is of himself alone : a lawyer bred, a Lord created, by his Fattier 
begotten. 

The Doctor is of Old Bags, and of Derry Down Triangle : neither made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 

So ther^ is one Old Bags, not three Old Bags : one Derry Down Triangle, nel 
three T^riangles : one Doctor, not three Doctors. 

And in t^is ministry none is afore gj after tl^e ptl^ef : i)pfi^ is greater of less 
than another. 

But the whole three Ministers are co-Charlatans together, and co- Tricksters. » 

So t|)at) ifl ^1 things, as is aforesaid : x\ie Majority yiith the Ministry, and the 
Ministry m the li^ajority, is to l)e worshipped. 

He therefore that will be a Sinecurist, must thus think of the Ministry, 

Furthermore it is necessary to his Sinecure's preieryilion : tl^at he ^Isp believe 
rightly Xi\p mystiiicatiqi) of t)erry Pown Trjangle. 

For the Sinecurist*s right faith is, that he believe and confess: that Derry 
Down Triangle, the queue of the Ministry of the great man now no more, is now 
l^th Minister i^qd Manager. 

Minister, first selling the §Hb^tanpe of bis own ^Q^ntry to this : Manager scat- 
tering the substance of this over al( the world ; 

Perfect Knave and perfect Foot : of usurping despotic views— on overstrained 
taxation subsisting ; 

Equal to Old Bags as touching grave Trickery : and inferior tp the Dqctor as 
tonphing his Mummery. 

Who although he be Knave and Fool, yet he is not two, but one Minister ; 

One; not by a conversion ol the Ohariatan into the IVfinister ; but by shooting 
a more showy juggler^ who wanted, and still wants, to be a Mi|[iister. 

One altogether ; squandering in profusion our substance : by votes of eorrupt 
Itlaioritie). 

For as by power of Dupery, and our Money, he makes whom he will his own j 
SP by Intrigue and Cajolery, he is Mitiister: — 

Who to talk for our Salvation, descended to kiss tl^e Nethermost Bnd of Tally- 
high-ho : and rose again as a giant refreshed ; 

He aspended into a higher place, he sitteth at the right hand of the Chair; from 
whence he shall hear how those who being starved, — 'by the Visitation of GQd,'?r- 
become Dead. 

At whose nodding all Sinecurists shall rise again, and agalin ; and with their 
voices cry Aye I Aye I and the Laureate in token of joy, shall inournfully chant 
the most doleful Lay in his Works. 

And they that have said Aye I Aye I shall go into place everlasfting; and they 
that have said No I shall go into everlasting Minorities. 

And Coleridge shall have a Jew's Harp and a Rabbinical Talmud, and a 
Ronian Missal : and Wordsworth shall have a Psalter, and a Primer, and a 
Reading Easy : and unto Southey's Sack-but shall be duly added : and with 
Harp, Sack-but, and Psaltery, they shall make merry, and discover themselves 
before Derry Down Triangle^ and Hum, his most graeious Master, whose Kingdom 
shall have no end. 

This is the Sinecurist*s duty, from doing more than which, exeept he abstain 
faithfully, he cannot be a Sinecurist. « 

Glory be to old Bags, and to Derry Down Triangle, and to the Doctor. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, if such ihingthe, without 
end Amen, 

[Here endeth the Creed or Belief] 
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During the Attorney-GFeneral's openings, add whilst the Cireed dtid 
the alleged libel wei-e being read, Mr. Hone was occasionally occupied 
in making notes, but he seemed weak, and not collected in his mind. 
He wAs engaged in writing when Mr. Law concluded the reading of 
the Sinecurist's Creed. 

Mr. Hone rose and stated, that he was not quite prepared ; he 
craved the indulgeiice of the Court for a short time, whilst he arirauffed 
the few thoughts that he had been committing to paper ; his mind had 
not been quite cool ; he should be ready in five minutes, at farthest; 
he would certainly not detain the Court longer than that. 

Lord EiiiiENBdliouGH. — The Attoriiey-General warned you, and 
admbnidhed ydUj in the situation you were placed as ib health. I 
offered yoii the indulgence of postponing the trial, but we really cah- 
liot have delay interposed (torn time to time in the cdurse of the trial. 
If you shall wish even now to have it postponed, I venture to predict 
that you will be suffered to request a delay of the trial ; but it must 
b^ a request, and unless yod ih^ke it, the trial must go on. Do you 
make such request? 

Mi*. Hone {in a detertnihisd tonCy and with ah expression of counter 
HUnceivMch did not indicate much respect for his Lordship personally). 
' — No! I niake no Such request! {His powers seemed renovated by the 
refusal of the Court to give him time, and pausing a few seconds, ht 
said) My Lord and Gehtlemen of the Jury — [turning from the Jury to 
Lord Ellenborough, he exclaimed ivith earnest vehemence), my Lord, I 
am vei*y glad tb see yoUr Lordship Here to day; {ivith increased ve- 
hemence) I sdy, my Lord, I atn very glad to see your Lordship here to 
dayjbecause I fefel I sustained tin injury froih your Lordship yesterday— 
^ injury whieh I did htii ejcpect to sUsfain. I do not know now Very well 
to measure my words, and vet I know I should do so in any thing I have 
io remark upon yoUr Lordship's conduct; but if the proceedings of a 
solemn trial, likri that of yesterday, and this to day, are to be interrupted 
—and I say that, because I think the charge your Lordship gave — ^— 

Lord EjDLENBORotJOH.-^— I cannot hear any observations in that way 
now, on what passed yfesterday. IT ou may make commOri fend ordi- 
nary observations, but I cannot sit het-e to be attacked. 

Mr. Hone {pausing, and looking significanlty at Lord Bllehhoroiigh) 
I Will hot attdck your Lordship. 

Mr. Hone. — Gentlemen of the Jury, I will hot say ii^hat his Lord- 
ship did on the trial last night ; but if his Lordship should think pro- 
ber, dh this trial to day, to delivet his opihibh, 1 hope that Opinion will 
je fcooUy arid dispassionately expressed by his Lordship. 1 say, if 
his LdJhdshi|) should think piropbr to give an opinion, bedause notwith- 
standing what has been stated^ his Lordship is not bound to give ah 
dpinidh ; I repeat, gentlemen {rhost veheihehtly), by Mr. Foi's Libel 
Bill, th^ Judge iS not bound to give an opinion : the Act does hdt 
make it iiriperative, but leaves it discretionary with the Judge l^hethei* 
he shall give his opihion or not. It is tf^ue, there may b^ Acts of 
Parliament or diffitulties of law, the explanation of which requircfsi 
the opinion and the intervention of the Judge ; but such is not the 
case upon the occasion to which I allude. J will not relate 
Whfet passed upon my last tt-ial, but ! Will suppose the qase of a 
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Defendant asking the opinion of the Court for information, and an- 
swered in a manner calculated rather to cause confusion in his mind 
than to clear up the dif&culty: and I will ask, whether such ought to 
be the conduct of a person pi-esiding in a Court of Justice ? An Act 
of Parliament should be so clear, that he who runs may read; and that 
18^ that he who reads it may understand its meaning, without the in- 
tervention of a Judge; and I take this Act to be so. But nevertheless, 
if legal opinion be desired, there is the exposition of the Vinerian Pro- 
fessor of Law upon it, Mr Christian — no mean authority ; for this 
gentleman is distinguished for his learning and legal knowledge, and 
is himself a Judge, being Chief Justice of Ely. That learned person, 
observing on Mr. Fox's Libel Bill, in his notes on Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries (B. 4, p. 151, Ed. 1795) says, " That statute provides that 
" the Judge may give his opinion to the Jury respecting the matter in 
issue," not shall 

Lord Ellen BOBouoH. — You are mistaking the statute. 

Mr. Hone (loud). — I beg your Lordship's pardon (vehemently) , you 
are interrupting me, my Lord. I was not quoting the statute ; I was 
reading, as the gentlemen of the Jury know, to whom I am addressing 
myself, the Exposition of Professor Christian upon the words of < 

Lord Ellenbokouoh. — The words in the statute are, " shall or 
may give his opinion." 

Mr. Hone. — I shall read the statute presently. 

Lord Ellenborough* — Well, go on. 

Mr. Hone {earnestly and slowly), — My Lord, I think it necessary to 
make a stand here. I cannot say what your Lordship may consider to 
be necessary interruption, but your Lordship interrupted me a great 
many times yesterday, and then said you would interrupt me no more, 
and yet your Lordship did interrupt me afterwards ten times as much as 
you had done before you said you would interrupt me no more. I 
feel it proper to make this observation upon the interruption. Gentle- 
men, it is you who are trying me to day. His Lordship is no judge 
of me. You are iwy judges, and you only are my judges. His Lord- 
ship sits there to receive your verdict. He does not even sit there to 
regulate the trial — for the law has already regulated it. He sits there 
only as the administrator of that law — to take care that nothing in 
the regulation of the law prejudice the Prosecutor or the Defendant. 
I hope that unless I trangress the law I shall not be again interrupted 
to day — but if I do, I crave interruption, for it will be necessary. I 
hope for that necessary interruption, but then it must be necessary in- 
terruption. If I transgress the law, I shall do it unwittingly. I trust 
that I shall not be allowed to do it, and then like a poor fly in the web 
of a spider, be pounced upon and crushed. 

Mr. Hone, resuming his argument, contended that by Mr. Fox's bill 
the judge was not bound to give any opinion on the question, whether 
the thing under consideration was libel or not, but that it was left dis- 
cretionary for him to do so or not, as he thought proper. His Lord- 
ship seemed to think otherwise, and that it was a part of his duty to 
give that opinion. His Lordship would, therefore, no doubt, pursue 
that course to-day — he would not say what his Lordship did yesterday, 
but he trusted his Lordship to-day would give his opinion coolly ana 
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dispcusianately, without using either expression or gesture which could 
be construed as conveying an entreaty to the Jury to think as he did. 
He hoped the Jury would not be beseeched into a verdict of guilty. 
He was now brought to answer to a third accusation for a similar al- 
leged offence, by his Majesty's Attorney- General ; and he came into 
Court wholly unprepared, unless from such preparation as he might 
have collected from the probation of his two former trials. The At- 
torney-General had behaved towards him most courteously, so far as 
he was concerned. He had experienced this both oo his trial and pre- 
vious to it. He had no charge to bring against that gentleman. He did 
not know how far the Attorney- General acted in this business from 
his own private judgment, or in what degree he was subject to Minis- 
ters. He was unacquainted with the relation in which he stood ; but 
had he received any intimation from Ministers to that effect, he believed 
he would not thus have proceeded to bring him into Court a third time; 
he should not have been once more dragged from his bed to appear 
before a Jury. Before coming into Court, he was so ill that he thought 
he should not have been able to proceed. He had taken no refresh- 
ment since yesterday, except one glass of wine, and was so feeble 
last night, that he could not get into bed without help. He was appre- 
hensive that notwithstanding he had received medical aid, he should 
not have been able to stand up in Court : but, had he not been able 
to walk, he should have ordered himself to be brought in his bed, 
and laid upon the table, for the purpose of making that defence, even 
in a state of feebleness, which he unexpectedly found himself now able 
to enter upon with more strength than he had hoped to possess, indeed, 
his powers were restored in an extraordinary measure. He should, 
even under the most helpless debility, have defended himself against 
the charge of circulating a publication which was called a libel, but 
which he knew, and should prove, to be no such thing. He should 
regret much, if in the course of his trial any such expression of feeling 
should be manifested as occurred yesterday. They who were present 
ought to command themselves, and remember that he was on a trial 
of life or death. Such was truly the case ; for, if found guilty, he 
knew he should receive sentence for such a term of imprisonment as 
to deprive him of health, and eventually of life. Those who inter- 
rupted yesterday did what was wrong, but it was not the only wrong 
to be complained of. He had that morning complained to the Sheriff 
(Desakoes) then sitting by his Lordship that two of his witnesses 
were refused admission into Court on the trial yesterday, though they 
produced their subpoenas at the door. That little indulgence might 
have been granted to those who lived in his service, and entertained 
some friendship for him, merely because he had not used them ill. 
It was attempted to turn the laugh which had been excited yesterday 
in Court to his disadvantage. It was attributed by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral to an irreligious feeling occasioned by the parodies which he had 
published. This he could not consider very fair ; it had a tendency 
to make the Jury believe that this laugh was one of the irreligious ef- 
fects as arising from the productions he had published ; whereas, it 
was the effect of the ridiculous allusions to his Majesty's ridiculous Mi- 
nisters, without the least reference or thought for an instant respect* 

o 
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iiig the Athahasiaii Cl-eed. thh pai^bdy tbir whJcjh he ^Hd it pi-^ht 
upon trial, had been reserved, he believed, for no othet r^sldbh bUt be- 
cause it was the weakest 6f the three. I'he Atlorhey- General, no 
doubt, had selected the parody on the Catechism as the fifst.bbj^fct of 
accusation, for ho other reason but because he looked upon it kk the 
strongest case; that oh the Litany was the liext; the last iVas beyond 
comparison the weakest. It was ah old sayih^, that experience madei 
fools wise. Experience, however, never made foots wis^. It madef 
men of understanding wiser, bill not fools. If there was sifty truth in 
the proverb, he should not then have been a third tiihe in Court, aft^r 
being twice acquitted upon similar changes. He did not ihipute folly id 
the Attorney-General. On his part, the proceeding^ ai-ose pefhaps 
from an error in judgment; but there were others who, ifter the ex- 
perience of the last two days, were so foolish as 16 allow him ib hb 
brought a third time to trial, though the chancfe of beihg fouhU guilty 
was reduced even to less thah the proportion of 1 to 999. The Attor- 
ney-General, neither upon this, iior upon the former trials, had dUdted 
much by way of authority to enforce his opinion. AH the aUthbrity 
was upon his (Mr. Hone's side. It was contained in the books that lay 
upon the table. He had selected many passages from theim whitih hci 
should have occasion to read once more. They all proved that parodies 
upon the Scripture had been in frequent use even among pious and en- 
lightened meh. The opinion of Sir Matthew Hale had been ineniibned 
and quoted as the highest authority upon the subject of Religion ^ 
connected with the State. He was, no doubt, an honest, wise, upright, 
and pious Judge. He could not say he was in error in the particular 
opinion alluded to on a former tiial, but he was not infallible, knd 
might have been deceived as well as others. That pious and lipriffht 
Judge actually condemned to death some pertons for being witched. 
He might have been a great man, but this was a proof that he was 
weak at least in one respect. With respect to the authorities he had 
quoted upon the subject of parody, there was a sreat difference of 
opinion between him and the Attorney- General. He should, howeiv^r, 
quote them again, and should tell the Jury that Martin Luther was a 
parodist as well as William Hone. In the title-page of Wilkes's Ca- 
techism, he had stated that it was never before published ; he after- 
wards, however, discovered that it had been printed and published 
before, This inforndation he had from a gentleman of the bar, Mr. 
Adolphus, who came into his shop to purchase the Catechism, and 
seeing it mentioned in the title-page that it had never before been 
published, informed him that it was printed and published in the 1st 
volume of the Morning Chronicle, remarking at the same time, that 
the litle-page was an imposition. Such was the fact. Was Mr. Adol- 
phus in Court, he believed that gentleman woiild have no hesitation in 
admitting it. Truth was always his leading principle, as it should 
be that of every other man. fie defied any persoh with whom he 
had the least dealing, to bring a charge of falsehood against him. With 
respect to the parody on Wilkes's Catechism, he wrote it himself upon 
a , manuscript which had been put into his hands by a gentleman, 
who tola him, at the same time, that it was never before publistied. 
Hiat gentleman belonged to the profession of the law. tfe was a 
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iregul^r a^te^dant uppn cburchi and his Lordship heard of hiin evenf 
lerm he sau Whatever might be the consequence to himself, no ccii- 
aideration could induce him to disclose the name of the peraon who 
furnished him with the manuscript of Wilkei's Catechisnfii although that 
person h^d not once called uppp him, or in any other way noticed him 
SJnpe this prosecution. He was persuaded though, that if he conceived 
1^ to be ^ blasphemous publicatipp, or to have the evil tendency atr 
i^ched to it upon the trial, the gentleman to whom he alluded would 
bave been the last man to put such a production in a train for circu- 
lation. The At^prney-Gener^l, in his reply on a previous day, seemed 
to fhink that the J^Uany was not published before. The truth, how- 
ever) w^s, that thf-ee weeks previous to his publishing it, it had been 
been cirpiilated widely in very popular districts. It was sent to him, 
pot l>y the author, whom he did not know at the time, but by another 
persoii| whose name had been heard by every man ia England. The 
autbpr h^d called on hjm before the prosecution, and avowed it to be 
his; but it vfcv^Xd have been courteous in that person to yisit him iq 
prison, or at least to have sent him a line, werp it only with a view 
pf consoling him in his trouble. It was true he (Mr. Hone) made 
BoniP alterations in it. He introduced some additional supplications, 
diie " Glory hp to George ; " apd the Collect for Ministers, ** Oh, en- 
lighten pur darkness." This last prayer, however, had no effect on 
Ministers ; for otherwise, after being acquitted twice before, they 
wpuld have been enlightened tp the roily of putting him a third time 
uppp trial. He did not pretend to be well acquainted with the law 
of libel ; but he was far from thinking that all truth was a libel, 
though there were many things true that should not be told or written. 
Were he, for instance, to give a history of all he knew, or could learn, 
pf a certain great personage, from his birth to the present day, how- 
eyer trqo or ^qandalous it might be, no person could say that the pub- 
lication of it would not he equally scandalous. Such a publication dif- 
fered very much from what might accidently or carelessly occur in 
conversation, or slip from a person's pen wnile writing. The doc- 
trine of libel was quite undenned ; but he hstU no doubt that the day 
would come when nothing would be copsidere^libel until it was der 
Glared so by a Jury. 

Parqdies, it was said by the Court and the 4UQrney- General, should 
not now be dpfended by the produetipp of similar publications by other 
persons, a.pd at former periods. But why, he would ask, single hin^ 
pu^s after he had been twice before acquitted by two Juries, even after 
all the picking and packing of the Crpwn-office ? Why send him now 
a third tip)p hefore anpther Jury, selected in the same way ? With 
respppt to parpdyy it was as anciept even as the time of Homer. The 
iine^t productions pf gepius were produced ip ancient as well as modem 
tjmps. Thpy were parodipd because they were generally known, and 
were in themselvps original and beautiful, obtaining for that reason an 
extensive popularity. The thjpg was not done from motives of con* 
tempt-r-qujte the contrary. If parodies on Scripture were criminal, 
they must have been so at all times, whoever might have been the 
^jipthor, and whoever might have then bepn Attorney-General. Th^ 
informations against him were filed by the late Attorney-General. 
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He was brought into Court on the 5th of May last, and that very daj 
Sir William Garrow resigned his situation. He would not say tne re- 
signation arose from his being ashamed of his conduct, but it was re- 
markable that the informations filed by him upon that occasion were 
the last acts of his political life as Attorney-General, No information 
was filed against others who had written parodies. An information 
had not, and would not, he believed, be filed against Mr. Canning, for 
his parody on Job. The reason was, perhaps, that it was known that 
Mr. Canning could make a good defence, while he (Mr. Hone) who 
was supposed unable to make one, was brought before a Jury three 
times successively. He never before in his life spoke in the presence 
of more than ten persons. If Providence ever interfered to protect 
weak and defenceless men, that interference was most surely mani- 
fested in his case. It had interposed to protect a helpless and defence- 
less man against the rage and malice of his enemies. He could attri- 
bute his defence to no other agent, for he was weak and incapable, 
and was at that moment a wonder unto himself. (^Here a mixed mur' 
mur of applause and pity teas heard from the crowd assembled.) As the 
law of libel stood at present, it was not possible to be understood. It 
was, in its present state, only calculated to entrap and deceive people 
into punishment, and reminded him of the conduct of one of the des- 
pots, who, in all countries, frequently get into the possession of power, 
and use it only for the purpose of punishment and oppression. The 
person to whom he alluded was the tyrant of Syracuse. It was his cus- 
tom, when laws were promulgated, to have them written in very small 
letters, and placed so nigh that they could not be read ; but whoever 
dared to transgress them were punished with all the severity of a des- 
pot, though the wretches who buffered the punishment could not pos- 
sibly have known the law, for the pretended transgression of which 
they suffered. Such exactly was the law of libel. In fact, there was 
no such thing as a law of libel ; or, if there was, the law was written 
upon a cloud, which suddedy passed away, and was lost in vapour. 
Nothing was a libel untij^ti Jury pronounced it such. He was pointed 
at, and showed as on^i^guilty of publishing the most blasphemous pro> 
ductions. When in the King's-Bench, he was shunned as a pestilence, 
even by those who were, or pretended to be, formerly his friends— 
by those whom, as David saia of Jonathan, his heart loved. His ac- 
quaintance, it was true, recommended him to counsel, but some objec- 
tions were urged against all whom they pointed out to him. Some 
from motives of etiquette, could not attend upon him in prison. Others, 
though they might have talent, had not courage to undertake his 
defence. Without courage it would be useless to attempt it. The 
question he put, upon such recommendation of' counsel being made, 
was, has he courage ? Will he be able to stand up against my Lord 
Ellenborough ? Will he withstand the brow-beating of mv Lord 
Ellenborough ? It was necessary that a person undertaking his de- 
fence should be a stranger to fear; for if he persisted in saying any 
thing when once his Lordship had made an objection, the consequence 
would be to lose what is called the ear of the Court 

The Attornby-General. — I cannot sit here quietly and hear such 
language directed to the Court, I submit, my Lord, whether it be right? 



Lord Ellenborougii. — Perhaps, Mr. Attorney, you might have 
interposed your objection sooner ; but you have heard the sort of 
attack which was made upon me. I think the best course will be to 
let the thing h\ow over u«I 

Mr. Hone. — Would> he said, entreat pardon, if any tHing painful to 
the gentlemen of the bar had fallen from him. Talent and courage, hft 
perceived were necessary to his defence. As to talent, he possessed, 
if any, but a very humble share ; but mental fear was a thing to which 
he was, and overbad been^ an utter stranger. He did not know what 
fear was ; and while he conceived himself to have truth and justice on 
his side, no earthly consideration could deter him from expressing his 
opinion, and doing what he thought right, which he ever did, and ever 
should do, without thinking of consequences to himself. There was a 
circumstance which occurred previous to his coming into Court, that 
gave him great pain. It proceeded from Dr. Slop^ the Editor of one 
of those publications that were always read to perform any dirty work 
which they deemed acceptable to men in power. It stated, that a 
person who had been trieda.nd convicted, weis to receive twelve months' 
imprisonment for publishing one of those parodies, for which he (Mr. 
Hone) had been twice acquitted, and would, he hoped, be acquitted 
again that day. This man applied to a solicitor, by whom he was 
recommended to let judgment go by default, as the best course which 
he could adopt. 

The Aitobnet-General. — I am quite sure nobody on my part, 
or by my desire, ever had any communication with the person alluded 
to, or ever advised him to either plead guilty or not guilty. 

Mr. Hone observed, that all he meant to say was, that the man was 
not convicted, was not tried, butsuffered judgment to go by default. 
There were, however, communica!lty)us between this man and the so- 
licitor who conducted the present pri^ecution ; and yet be received a 
sentence equal in extent to any thing ^ich might have been expected^ 
even by a man who had been found guilty by a Jury of his country ; 
and, what was very extraordinary, on the very morning this person 
was brought up to receive his sentence, he (Mr. Hone) received the 
notices of his trials. It was equally extraordinary that this person 
called on him three or four times previous to his going up to Court, to 
ask him for his advice, although antecedent to those occasions, he had 
actually taken advice, and had determined upon the course he should 
pursue. Williams was what was described as a loyal man ; that was 
to say, a sort of thick and thin man ; who, if a person in authority 
were to say go, he goeth ; come, and he cometh. {Murmers of appro^ 
haiion,) He was in a corps of yeomanry, and he told him (Mr. 
Hone) that he had often printed for Government. His full conviction 
was, that if he (Hone) had been found guilty, the man would not 
long have remained in prison. He thought he had a strong right to 
complain of one or two gross and infamous falsehoods inserted in a 
paper which was published every morning at six o'clock, and which 
there had been time, therefore^ for every one of the Jury to have seen 
before he entered the box. At six o'clock every morning did the ghost 
of Dr. Slop (a name acquired by Dr. Sloddart, on account of the pro- 
fuse curses lavished by him upon Buonaparte, before he was dismissed 

U 
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from Tke Times Journal) walk forth in Crane-court, Fleet*gtreetk By 
this ghost'ii had been stated (for what purpose, unless to prejudice him 
on his trial, could not be imagined) that Williams had been fbund 
guilty hy the verdict of a Jury for the same publication. This was as 
false as was another statement, that he was in the practice of selling 
obscenity, which ha detested and despised as much as any man. $uGh 
falsehoods put forth at such a time, when he was standing up in (hat 
Court, in the hour of peril, to vindicate his innocence, could only have 
proceeded from one who was a viUain to the back bone. As such he 
would proclaim Dr. Slop to his face, whenever and wherever he 
should meet him. 

Lord Ellevborough.-^Do not use such expressionsi You say you 
have got through life free from private and acrimonious bickering ; 
do not say that now which may hereafter provoke it. I say this merely 
for your own preservation, and not with a view to interrupt you* 

Mr. HoNB assured his Lordship that he sincerely acknowlecfged the 
propriety of his intorierencei though it was difficult for him to restrain 
his feelings. It was nevertheless truo that he cherished no hatred 
against this individual ; he was indeed an object of contempt, and hot 
of hatred, and was regarded by him in no other light than as a lost, 
unfortunate and abandoned man. He had come into Court with strong 
feelings of irritation, which he could not well Restrain when he found 
that this man's statements went to impute to him the publication ot 
sedition^ blasphemy, and obscenity. He denied that he had ever suf- 
fered any obscene work in his shop ; and if it could be proved that h^ 
had, he called upon the Jury to find him guilty of blasphemy, in or- 
der that under that verdict he might receive the punishment due to 
obscenity; for, next to blasphemy, he considered obscenity the greatest 
ofienoe which a man could comi^jft. He had, however, no hatred for 
such a man ; and although Dr. Sl(^ had attempted to do him this injury 
in the moment of perils if the miiferable man were in distress to-morrow, 
and it was in his power to relieve him, he would not hesitate to hold him 
out a helping hand. This feeling had been cherished in his bt^ast evei^ 
since he knew right from wrong. (Mttrmurs of applauie.) He wished 
he could have had it in his power to say that his trial had not come on 
that day, merely for the sake of being able to say something in favour of 
his persecutors. Some of those grave personages went to the Chapel 
Royal with their Prayer Books on the Sabbath-day. It was to be la- 
mented that they lost sight of those principles of Christianity which 
he hoped they were in that place accustomed to hear. He by no means 
wished that justice should not be done; for to neglect to do justice 
would be injustice ; but he thought in the present case they might 
have borrowed a litleof the character, the precept, and the example, 
of one whose name he could not mention without reverence and hu- 
mility—he meant Jesus Christ. He would not be so irneverend as to 
read any passage to illustrate the character of that Divine Being ; but 
he well recollected that when Jesus was on earth, he continually ex- 
horted his followers to the exercise of mercy, charity, love, and gbod- 
will. This was exemplified in many instances, but in one more finely 
than in dl the rest. He had heard various sermons on this subject, 
but none of them produced an impresion equal to that which he expe*- 
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rienced when reading the relation to which he referred when alone 
and in his room. That to which he alluded was the story of the wo- 
man taken in adultery. The Pharisees went to Christ in the temple, 
and brought to him a woman whom they had taken in adultery, a 
crime the greatest that it was possible for a wife to be guilty of She 
did not not deny her guilt, but Christ, turning to the Pharisees, said, 
** He that is without sin let him cast the first stone ; '* her guilty ac- 
cusers withdrew in silence, leaving the woman alone with Jesus, who 
desired her to << Go, and sin no more." If there were nothing but this 
to excite veneration in the human mind for that Divine Being, it was 
sufficient ; and he had only to lament that such an admirable example 
had not been followed by those who had brought him there that day. By 
the Jewish laws, the woman who had committed adultery was liable 
to be stoned to death, and yet none of her accusers could say they them- 
selves were without sins. Were his Prosecutors without sins, he would 
ask ? Were they not open to impeachment? He would impeach them! 
These Pharisees were guilty of the same crime fbr which they were 
now seeking to punish him ! The miserable hypocrites! The wretches ! 
(Murmunfrom the crowd,) That was a strong, a very strong phrase ; 
he did not mean to apply it to any person iu particular; all he meant 
to urge was) that his accusers had themselves done what they ought 
not to have done, and ought therefore to look with the greater lenity 
towards him. He bad now to ask the Jury, for it was too late to ask 
his accusers, to follow the precept of our Saviour in another part of 
the Testament, viz. — *' to do unto others as you wi$h others to do unto 
you»" He felt much bettef to-day than yesterday. He was animated 
by the consciousness of having done no wrong. For any wrong h$ 
might have unwitdngly done, he was exceedingly sorry. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry if any thing he.hfid written or published had a bad 
tendency. His Lordship had itiisconceived tne cause of stopping the 
sale of his publications. He had not stopt it because he thought the 
publication wrong, but because persons whom he respected had been 
hurt by them. He esteemed the hearts, though he could not respect 
the judgment of those persons. He would hurt no man's mind. Sorry, 
sorry, sorry, was he, that the prosecution was not stopt. Although hi? 
Prosecutors had thought of bringing him to trial at all, &nd had fic- 
tually put him on his trial \ although they had done so a second day, 
after a Jury of honest Englishmen had acquitted him ; yet he should 
have been happy, for their own sake, that his Prosecutors had made 
some atonement by a twelfth hour of repentance. See the odds agairist 
me, he exclaimed, in a fervid tone ; it is one farthing against a mil- 
lion of gold. My Prosecutors have laid a wager with public opinion ; 
but they will lose it to their irretrievable shame. •* Skin for skin {he 
e^daimedy ttehemently), all that a man has will he give for his life ! ^ 
I am here on trial for my life. If you, the Jury, do not protect me, my 
life must fall a sacrifice to the confinement that shall fbllow a verdic' 
of guilty. My Prosecutors, my Persecutors, are unrelenting. I feel no# 
as vigorous as when I was in the middle of my defence on Thursday lastj 
imd 1 talk to you as familiarly as if you were sitting with me in my dWIi 
room ; but then, Gentlemen of the Jury, I have not seats for you ; I 
1iav» not twelve chairs in my house j but I have the pride of being im 
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dependent. None is supposed to be independent without property. 1 
have never had any properly. Within the last twelve months my chil- 
dren had not beds. At this moment there is not furniture sufficient 
for the necessary enjoyment of life. For the last two years and a half 
I have not had a complete hour of happiness, because my family have 
been in such misery that it was impossible for a man of my tempera- 
ment to know any thing of happiness. I have been asked, why I have 
not employed counsel? — I could not fee counsel. I have been asked, 
when I should publish my trial ? I could not pay a reporter ; and at 
this moment I have no reporter in Court. Gentlemen, you do not see 
me in that dress which my respect for you, and for myself, would make 
me anxious to appear in. I did resolve to get a suit of clothes for 
these trials, but the money I had provided for that purpose I was ob- 
lived to give for copies of the information against me. These things I 
mention to show you what difficulties I had to encounter in order to 
appear to possess mdependenceof mind, and to let men know how can- 
tious they should be in judging of men. Seven or eight years ago I 
^ went into business with a friend in the Strand. I had then a wife and 
four children, and I was separated from them by evils accumulated 
from endeavouring to help those who could not help themselves. I at* 
tempted, in conjunction with a friend, who originated the plan, to es- 
tablish something of an institution similar to the saving banks that are 
now so general. There was a number associated for this purpose, and 
I was their secretary. Our object was to get the patronage of Minis- 
ters for our scheme. Mr. Fox was then in power. It was the Whig 
Administration. We hoped to throw a grain into the earth which 
might become a great tree — in other hands it has succeeded. It was 
very Quixotic — ^we were mad ; mad because we supposed it possible, 
if an intention were good, that it|fould therefore be carried into ef- 
fect. We were not immediately discouraged, but we met with that 
trifling and delaying of hope which makes the heartsick. 

[Here a person fainted among the crowd, and was carried out. The 
Court and Jury took the opportunity to take some refreshment. Mr. 
Hone withdrew, for a few minutes, from the Court, threw off his coat, 
washed his arms and face with cold water, and rinced his mouth ; and 
when the Court was ready resumed.] 

I find I was entering into too much detail. I meant simply to state 
that I lost every thing, even the furniture of my house. Witb that 
friend I got again into business. We became bankrupts, owing to the 
terms on which we commenced it. But, on the meeting oi our cre- 
ditors, the first question was, ** Where is your certificate i " All signed 
it at once, save one, who was unintentionally the cause of my failure, 
two years and a half ago, when I went into prison for debt, and was 
discharged by the insolvent act. Having then got some books to sell, 
being always fond of old books, I took a shop in Fleet-street, at the 
corner of Lombard-street It was three feet wide in front. I had no 
place there for my wife and my seven children. The shop was in con- 
sequence broken open three times, and all that was worth anything in it 
taken away. I was now in desperation, thrown on a wide ocean without 
)& shore, and without a plank of safety. I then accidently wrote some- 
thing which happened to sell. By this success I got a place for my fa- 
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mily^ which was scarcely a dwelling for human beings. From my 
anxiety for my family, and the harrassed state of my mind, I was 
attacked with apoplexy, and my family were thrown into the utmost 
alarm. I was obliged to remove to save my life. I then took a place 
in the Old Bailey. I could furnish only one room. I would not let 
lodgings, because I would not expose my slate of destitution. Just as 
I was getting my head a little above water, this storm assailed me, and 
plunged me deeper than ever. I am as destitute as any man in Lon- 
don. I have not one friend in the world. It has been said that I am 
backed. No ! friends are got by social intercourse ; and the expense ot 
social intercourse I have never been able to afford. I have as true a 
relish for the comforts, as well as the elegancies of life, as most men 
in much higher ranks; but I have ever been independent in mind, and 
hence I am a destitute man. I have never written or printed what I 
did not think right and true ; and in my most humble station have al- 
ways acted for the public good, according to my conception, without 
regard to what other men did, however exalted their rank. 

The Defendant now apologised to his Lordship, the Attorney- Gene- 
ral, and the Bar, if he had offended them by any thing he had said ; 
and entered upon what was immediately connected with his defence. 
Informations by the Attorney-General had been defended, he said, as 
always known in the practice of the law. He denied this. To hold 
to bail for libel was illegal ; and in support of that proposition he 
quoted a passage from a letter written by Mr. Dunning, afterwards 
Lord Ashburton, in the following words : — ** 1 never heard, till very 
lately* Ihat Attorney- Generals, upon the caption of a man, supposed a 
libeller, could insist upon his giving securities for his good behaviour. 
// is a doctrine injurious to the freedom of every subject ; derogatory 
from the old constitution, and a viohni attack, if not an absolute breach, 
of the liberty of the press. It is not law, and i will not submit 
TO IT." — (Mr. Dunning's Letter concerning Libels, Warrants, &c., p. 
tM*) He next referred to the information filed against him, and from 
which he quoted, and submitted that the only question the Jury had 
to try was, as to his intention when the publication in question issued 
from his hand. That his intention was such as was imputed to him he 
utterly denied. Nothing was further from his ideas than to excite ir- 
religion and impiety in the minds of his Majesty's subjects. The Jury 
were his judges. They were to decide both upon the law and the fact ; 
and by their decision his fate would be decided. He stopt the publica- 
tion, not, as he was a living man, because he thought it criminal, but 
he gave way to the wishes of persons not to be argued with. 

He would now prove this parody to be no libel. It was possible to 
parody the most sacred work, without bringing the work itself into 
ridicule and contempt The parody mig^ht be used as the vehicle of 
inculcating, by the peculiar language of ihe thing parodied, an impres- 
sion of a different tendency. Parody was a ready engine to produce 
a certain impression on the mind, without at all ridiculing the senti- 
ments contained in the original work. Such was the object of Martin 
Luther's parody on the first Psalm; and such also was the object of Dr. 
Letsom's Thermometer of Health, and a number of works applying re- 
ligious phraseology to give a more solemn irapresaion to the moral or 
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the sentiments inculcated. In illustration of this position, he proceedeo 
to submit to the Jury the same works of which he availed himself on 
the preceding trials ; amongst which were Dr. Boys the Dean of Can- 
terbury's parody on the Lord's Prayer. There was no doubt that Dr. 
Boys had written his parody unadvisedly, but certainly without a bad 
intention. Such was his (the Defendant's) on St. Athanasius's Creed. 
It was not written for a religious, but for a political purpose — to pro« 
<iuce a laugh against the Ministers. He avowed that such was his object; 
nay, to laugh his Majesty's Ministers to scorn ; he had laughed at them, 
and, ha! ha! ha 1 he laughed at them now, and he would laugh at them« 
as long as they were laughing-stocks ! Were there any poor witless 
men less ridiculous than these Ministers, his persecutors ; one of whom 
himself a parodist, sitting now in the Cabinet, winking at, instigating, 
aidinp: and abetting this prosecution. George Canning was a parodist, 
with William Hone and Martin Luther (^applause,) He had forborne 
subpoenaing that Right Honourable parodist, because he wbhed to 
spare his feelings ; although (said Mr. Hone) had I him now in the boj(, 
I would twist him inside out. Mr. Canning had parodied the Scrip- 
tures, but he (Mr. Hone), had only parodied the Common Prayer. 
He next averted to the caricature called *' The Mantle of Elijah." And 
who was the Elijah personified ? — why, Mr. Pitt ! And who was the 
mantle-catcher ? — why, this same George Canning, who was now one 
of his persecutors. Before, he had spoken of this Right Honourable 
with forbearance; but now he must speak with contempt of the man 
who could act thus towards the poor miserable, and supposed to be de- 
fenceless bookseller of the little shop in Fleet Street. This very carica- 
ture was published under the auspices of Mr. Canning; certainly, at 
least, with his entire knowledge. Mr. Canning ought to have been a wil- 
ling witness for him on the present occasion ; he ought to come into the 
witness box, to confess his own sins, and plead the defendant's cause. 
It was hoped, he had no doubt, by certain very grave members of the 
Cabinet (my Lord Sidmouth and my Lord Liverpool), that William 
Hone could not stand the third day — ^that he would sink under his fa- 
tigues and want of physical power. " He can't stand the third trial," said 
these humane and Christian Ministers ; <' we shall have him now ; he 
must be crushed." (Great shouts of applause,) Ob, no ! no ! he must not 
be crushed; you canno/ erush him. I have a spark of liberty in my mind, 
that will glow and burn brighter, and blaze more fiercely, as my mortal 
' remains are passing to decay. There is nothing can crush me» but my 
own sense of doing wrong; the moment I feel it, I fall down in self-abase* 
nient before my accusers: but when I have done no wrong, when I know 
I am right, I am as an armed man; and in this spirit I wage battle with 
the Attorney-General, taking a tilt with him here on the floor of this 
Court. The consciousness of my innocence gives me life, spirit, and 
strength, to go through t^is third ordeal of persecution and oppression 
He should order a frame for Elijah's Mantle in his way home to his fa- 
mily, and he should place it over his mantle^piece, for his children to 
laugh at. He said he should do this to-night, because he had no doubt 
that the Jury would acquit him without retiring from the box (great ap^ 
plause). He next adverted to Lord Somers's tracts, andcaHed in aid the 
parody of the Genealogy of Christ, and accompanied it with a powerful 
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appeal to the Jury, upon the iniquity of this last effort to overwhelm him 
— to send him^to Glocester gaol, to rot and perish under the weight of his 
afflictions. The Harleian Miscellany contained a parody on the Lord's 
, Prayer. 

The Attorney-General objected to its being read, as too indecent 
for the ears of any person in these times. 

Mr. Hone said, in courtesy to the Attorney-General, he would not 
persist in reading this work. He then went over the same ground 
which he had pursued yesterday, bringing under the attention of the 
Jury a great variety of different parodies, written by churchmen and 
many other persons, considered in their times as most religious and ve- 
nerable men. One of which he had not before read, was by the Rev. 
Mr. Toplady, a very popular preacher, of great talent, amongst the Cal- 
vinists, who died greatly lamented, at a very early age. Mr. Toplady's 
object was to ridicule Lord Chesterfield's Letters, and the morals there- 
in inculcated. It was entitled — 
" Christianity Reversed, &c.; or Lord Chesterfield*s New Creed, 

" I believe that this world is, the object of .my hopes and morals ; 
and that the little prettiness's of life will answer all the ends of human 
existence. 

** I believe, that we are to succeed in all things, by the graces of 
civility and attention ; that there is no sin, but against good manners ; 
and that all religion and virtue consists in outward appearance. 

" I believe, that all women are children, and all men fools ; except 
a few cunning people, who see through the rest, and make their use 
of them. 

'* I believe, that hypocrisy, fornication, and adultery are within the 
lines of morality 5 that a woman may be honourable when she has lost 
her honour, and virtuous when she has lost her virtue. 

** This, and whatever else is necessary to obtain my own ends, and 
bring me into repute, I resolve to follow ; and to avoid all moral 
offences, such as scratching my head before company, spitting upon the 
floor, and omitting to pick up a lady's fan. And in this persuasion I 
will persevere, without any regard to the resurrection of the body, or 
the life everlasting. Amen,, 

** Q. Wilt thou be initiated into these principles ? 

" A. That is my inclination. 

" Q. Wilt thou keep up to the rules of the Chesterfield morality ? 

" A. I will. Lord Chesterfield being my admonisher. 

" Then the Offidator ^hall say^ 

" Name this child. 

" A. A fine Gentleman. 

" Then he shall say, 

" I introduce thee to the world, the flesh, and the devil, that thou 
mayest triumph over all awkwardness, and grow up in all politeness, that 
thou mayest be acceptable to the ladies, celebrated for refined breeding, 
able to speak French and read Italian, invested with some public super- 
numerary character in a foreign Court, get into Parliament (perhaps into 
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the Privy Council), and that, when thou art dead, the letters written 
to thy bastards may be published, iu seven editions, for the instruct 
tion of all sober families. 

" Ye are to take care that this child, when he is of a proper age, be 
brought to C — t, to be cofifirmed!* 

Of the other works to which he particularly alluded, was Mr. Reeves's 
penny publication entitled the ** British Freeholder's Political Cate- 
chisra.'^ That gentleman had himself been prosecuted ; not, however, 
for his Catechism, but for having depicted the British Constitution as 
a tree, the branches of which might be lopped off, and yet the trunk 
remain. For this libel he was prosecuted under the direction of the 
House of Commons, although it was carried on very unwillingly. Mr. 
Reeves published this parody on the Catechism no doubt with the best 
intentions, because he used the parody as a popular mode of inculcating 
what that gentleman considered wholesome truth. Such was the object 
of the parody now prosecuted. But what was the difference between 
his situation and Mr. Reeves's ? Mr. Reeves was basking under the 
sunshine of a Court, and was a placeman. If he (Mr. H.) was con- 
victed, there was no doubt that he also would become a Government 
placeman : but where ? — in Glocester gaol ! To the Jury, however, 
he looked for his rescue from this bigotted prosecution. He was charged 
with parodying the language and style of sacred works. But what was 
that style and language ? — it happened to be translated nearly three 
centuries ago, but the language of that time was not, on that account, 
peculiarly sacred. There was no doubt that if the Bible was re-trans- 
lated, it must be so altered as hardly to be known, except by its sense 
If a parody on the style only was the offence, even Mr. Canning him- 
self, as a literary man, as a man of tasie, and a man of words, would 
acquit him. But whatever might be the motive of this prosecution, 
there could hardly be any doubt that it was an unchristian feeling on 
the part of my Lord Sidmouth, to suffer him to stand here for the third 
time to take his trial for an offence which two juries of independent 
Englishmen had pronounced not to be libels. He would not say that 
Lord Sidmouth was a Bigot ; but he must say that the spirit of perse- 
cution and unchristian feedings marked this abominable attempt to sa- 
crifice, by all or any means, a defenceless and innocent man, for party 
purposes. Lord Sidmouth himself knew, and every man in the coun- 
try, even the most bigotted, must know that this parody was not written 
for irreligious purposes. The fact was, the hopeful Ministers of the 
Cabinet wanted to make him a scape-goat for their political sins ; 
those which were his own particular sins he should glory in, so long as 
he lived, because he knew that his objects were truly constitutional, and 
aimed at the happiness of his country. The Jury must see that the pa- 
rodies which he read were not calculated to injure religion. Most of 
them had political or moral objects. Of the former description was 
the parody in the Oracle newspaper, and the parody on the Te Deum. 
adapted in five languages, to the combined loyal armies, lately employ 
ed against Buonaparte ; and of the latter was the Religious Play-bill, 
which he had read on the other trials, which was printed by one of the 
Society of Friends. Such also was the parody on the Recruiting I^Jl, 
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the object of which was to draw the attention of (he idle and dissolute 
to spiritual concerns. Of the like description were the hymn tunes 
played at Rowland Hill's Chapel, althoug'h they were the popular and 
national airs performed at theatres and other places of amusement. Dr. 
John Rippon, an eminent and most respectable teacher of religion 
amongst the Baptists, had adapted such tunes to the most pious strains 
of psalmody. For instance, such tunes as ** Drink to me only with thine 
eyes," « Rule Britannia," " God save the King," &c. The hymns of 
Dr. Colly er, Lady Huntingdon, Dr. Watts, and others, were adapted to 
operatic and military airs, &c. These tunes, no man can doubt, were 
used as vehicles, for religious worship, and exciting moral feelings. 
His parody was adapted exclusively to a similar subject, and was not 
meant, directly or indirectly, toaflfect the sacredness of religious worship. 
Profaneness and irreligion must be the same at all times and in all 
places; and if the most venerable and sacred pillars of religion had re- 
sorted to this mode of inculcating religious sentiments, the offence 
must have been as culpable in their times, if it was an ofFence,as in the 
present. Bishop Latimer, who was burned at the stake, a martyr for 
religion, had spiritualized the pack of cards, as John Bunyan had the 
fig-tree, for the most moral purposes. He blamed tJie Attorney-Ge- 
neral for the cruelty of cutting one crime into piecemeal ; for all these 
three informations might have been included in one. An hundred 
libels might have been embraced in one information. But no ; the 
object was to embarrass and entrap him. One chance of catching him 
was not sufHcient for the vindictive spirit of his Majesty's Ministers* 
They were determined to have him at all events ; and therefore three 
hooks were baited ; but he hoped the jury would save him from the 
third. All these snares were laid for his ruin, by a Ministry remark- 
able alike for bigotry of spirit and hostility to freedom. They were 
laid by that Ministry, who not long since endeavoured to interfere 
with those principles of religious toleration which were held sacred 
by all good and rational men, by introducing a bill into Parliament 
for restraining the right of preaching among the Dissenters. Yes, 
that odious bill, which was scouted out of Parliament, through the 
firm and manly appeals of the Dissenters themselves, originated with 
Lord Sidmouth, by whom he had been most unjustly held out to 
the country as a blasphemer, although now persecuted by that Mi- 
nister only for a profane parody. This Minister endeavoured in Par- 
liament to stigmatize him for an offence which could not be even al- 
leged against him before a Jury. This Minister of the Crown took 
the advantage of abusing him in a place where he (Mr. Hone) could 
make him no answer, and this was a practice too common with his un- 
manly colleagues. But here he would answer that minister by 
afiirming, that which he would challenge the Attorney-General to con- 
tradict, namely, that to impute to him the crime of blasphemy was a 
foul and unfounded slander. Such slanders, however, were not un- 
common. Mr. Canning was quite in the habit of abusing men in the 
House of Commons, whom he would not venture to meet face to face 
while he was in a rage if any the most indirect allusion was made in 
lliat House to any member of that confederacy of literary hirelings and 
political apostates, of which he had been so long the principal leader 
16 
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find active patron. Yea, any man who could write in that style, about 
which Canning was so particularly solicitous, that it seemed, in that 
gentleman's view, more material than thought, was secure of mitiis- 
terial patronage, if the writer would only follow Mr. Canning in the 
desertion of principle and the sacrifice of real independence. 

But to return to the subject under the consideration of the Cotirt, he 
observed that parodies had been so numerous in this country, that no 
one could slippose them subject to any legal censure. He remembered 
a parody levelled at Lord Grenville, in the Oracle Newspaper, when it 
was a ministerial print, as, indeed, it had always been for several years 
before its death ; for that papet* was dead, notwithstanding the support 
it received from Ministers ; and having mentioned that support, he 
could not help stating the manner in which it was usually afforded to 
newspapers. When the venal journalist could write what was deemed a 
good article in favour of the Ministry, 5 or 600 copies of his journal 
were bought by the Treasury, and gratuitously circulated among their 
partisans through the country. Those purchases were made, indeed, as 
oflen as the journalist appeared to his patrons to deserve attention, and 
they were made, too, with the public money. Thus the money wrung 
in taxes from th% pocket of the people, was distributed among those 
prostituted writers who were employed in endeavouring to pervert their 
understanding. How much of this money was eiven to the Oracle for 
abusing every principle and advocate of liberty, ne could not pretend to 
«ay, but its death was a pregnant proof of the integrity, power, and 
judgment of the people, among whom it could obtain no currency. For 
Itflerall, ifa paper could not obtain a circulation among the people. Mi- 
nisters must feel it of no use to them, and therefore withdraw their 
patronage froUi a hireling as soon as the people discard his productions; 
which they will always do as soon as they clearly understand his cha- 
racter—such had been the fate of many newspapers and other perio- 
dical publications in this country. Herriott's paper, the True Britoii, 
met the fate of the Oracle, and for the same reasons. When Her- 
riott was provided with a place, which he now held, Cobbett was 
offered the True Briton, but he refused it. The True Briton too, 
under Mr. Herriott, had its share of parodies, which were always, of 
course, pointed against the opposition. 

He then addressed himself to the particular parody charged as a 
libel, and adduced a parody on the Athanasian Creed from the Foun- 
ling Hospital for Wit, as follows ? — 

PBOPER RULES AND INSTRUCTIOKS, WITHOUT WHICH NO PERSON 
CAN BE AN EXCISEMAN. 

Quicunque vult. 

Whosoever wx)uld be an Exciseman, before all things it is neces- 
sary that he learns the Art of Arithmetic. 

WhicE Art, unless he wholly understand, he without doubt can be 
no Exciseman. 

Now the Art df Arithmetic is this, we know how to multiply and 
how to divide. Desunt pauca. 

The 1 is a figure, the 2 a figure^ and the 3 a figure. 
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The 1 is a number, the 2 a number, and the 3 a number ; and y^t 
there are Desunt plurimct. 

For like as we are compelled by the Rules of Arithmetic, to acknow- 
ledge every figure by itself to have signification and form: 

So we are forbidden, by the rules of right reason, to say, that each 
of them have three signiiications or three powers. 

The 2 isof the Ts alone, not abstracted, nor depending, but produced. 
The 3 is of the 1 and 2, not abstracted, nor depending, nor pro- 
duced, but derived. So there is one figure of 1. Desunt nonnulla. 

He therefore that will be an Exciseman, must thus understand his 
figures. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to the preservation of bis place, that 
he also believe rightly the authority of his Supervisor. 

Por his interest is, that he believes and confesses that his Supervisor 
the servant of the Commissioners, is master and man : Master of the 
Exciseman, having power from the Commissioners to inspect his books: 
and man to the Commissioners, being obliged to return his accounts. 

Perfect master and perfect man, of an unconscionable soul and frail 
flesh subsisting ; equal to the Commissioners, as touching that respect 
which is shewn him by the Excisemen, and inferior to the Commis- 
sioners as touching their profit and salary. 

Who, although he be master and man, is not two, but one Supervisor. 
One, not by confusion of place, but by virtue of his authority; for 
his sea! and sign manual perfect his commission ; his gauging the ves- 
sels, and inspecting the Excise mans' books, is what makes him Super- 
visor. 

Who travels through thick and thin, and suffers most from heat or 
cold, to save us from the addition of taxes, or the deficiency in the 
funds, by corruption or inadvertency. 

Who thrice in seven days ffoes his rounds, and once in six weeks 
meets the Collectors, who shall come to judge between the Exciseman 
and Victualler. 

At whose coming all Excisemen shall bring in their accounts, and 
the Victuallers their money. 

And they that have done well by prompt payment, $hall be wel{ 
treated. 

And those that have done ill, by being tardy in their payment, shall 
be cast into jail ; and the Excisemen whose books are blotted, or ac- 
counts unjustifiable, shall be turned out of their places. 

These are the rules, which except a man follows, he cannot be an 
Exciseman. 

Honour to the Commissioners, fatigue to the Supervisor, and bribery 
to the Exciseman. 

As it was from the beginning, when taxes were first laid upon Malt, 
is now and ever will be till the debts of the nation are paid, jimen. 

Mr. Hone then read a Parody on the Athanasian Creed, from the 
Wonderful Magazine, entitled — 

THE MATRIMONIAL CREED. 
Whoever will be married, before all things it is necesary that he 
hold the conjugal faith, which is this. That th^re were two rational 
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being;8 created, both equal, and yet one euperior to the other ; and the 
inferior shall bear rule over the superior ; which faith except every 
one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall be scolded at 
everlastingly. 

The man is superior to the woman, and the woman inferior to the 
man"; yet both are equal, and the woman shall govern the man. 

The woman is commanded to obey the man, and the man ought 
to obey the woman. 

And yet, they are not two obedients, but one obedient. 

For there is one dominion nominal of the husband, and another 
dominion real of the wife. 

And yet, there are not two dominions but one dominion. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to acknowledge 
that wives must submit themselves to their husbands, and be subject 
to them in all things : 

So are we forbidden by the conjugal faith to say, that they should 
be at all influenced by their wills, or pay any regard to their commands. 

The man was not created for the woman, but the woman for the 
man. 

Yet the man shall be the slave of the woman^ and the woman the 
tyrant of the man. 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the subjection of the superior 
to the inferior is to be believed. 

He, therefore, that will be married, must thus think of the woman 
and the man. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to submissive matrimony, that he also 
believe rightly the infallibility of the wife. 

For the right faith is, that we believe and confess, that the wife is 
fallible and infallible. 

Perfectly fallible, and perfectly infallible ; of an erring soul, and 
unerring mind subsisting; fallible as touching her human nature, 
and infallible as touching her female sex. 

Who, although she be fallible, and infallible, yet she is not two, but 
one womaq; who submitted to lawful marriage, to acquire unlawful 
dominion ; and promised religiously to obey, that she might rule in 
injustice and folly. 

This is the conjugal faith ; which except a man believe faithfully, 
he cannot enter the comfortable state of matrimony. 

There were others, but the next, and only one he should read, was 
from the New Foundling Hospital for Wit; it was written against the 
late Lord Chatham, as follows : — 

A NEW POLITICAL CREED, 

FOR THE YEAR MDCCLXVI. 

Quicunque vult. 

Whoever will be saved : before all things it is necessary that he 
should hold the Chatham faith. 

Which faith, except every man keep whole and undefiled without 
doubt he shall sink into oblivion. 

And the Chatham faith is this : that we worship one Minister in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity : 

Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance. 
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For the Privy SecJ ia a Minister^ the Secretary is a Minister, and 
the Treasurer is a Minister. 

Yet there are not three Ministers, but one Minister; for the Prify 
Seal, the Secretary, and the Treasurer are all one. 

Such as the Privy Seal is, such is the Secretary, and such b the 
Treasurer. 

The Privy Seal is self-create, the Secretary is self-create, and the 
Treasurer is self- create. 

The Privy Seal is incomprehensible, the Secretary is incomprehen- 
sible, and the Treasurer is incomprehensible. 

The Privy Seal is unresponsible, the Secretary is unresponsible, 
and the Treasurer is unresponsible. 

And yet there are not three incomprehensibles, three self-created, 
or three unresponsibles : but one incomprehensible, one self-create, 
and one unresponsible. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity, to acknov^- 
ledge every person by himself to be God and Lord; 

So we are forbidden by the articles of the Chatham alliance, to say 
there are three Ministers : 

So in all things, the Unity in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, are to 
be worshipped ; and he who would be saved, must thus think of the 
Ministry, 

Furthermore, it is necessary to elevation, that he also believe 
rightly of the qualities of our Minister. 

For the right faith is, that we believe and confess, that this son of 
man is something more than man ; as total perfection, though of an 
unreasonable soul, and gouty flesh consisting. 

Who suffered for our salvation, descended into opposition, rose 
again the third time, and ascended into the House of Peers. 

He sitteth on the right hand of the , from whence he shall 

come to judge the good and the bad. 

And they that have done good, shall go into patent places, and they 
that have done bad, shall so into everlasting opposition. 

This is the Chatham faith ; which except a man believe faithfully, 
he cannot be promoted. 

As he was in the beginning, he is now, and ever will be. 
Then all the people^ standing «/>, shall say^ 

O blessed and glorious Trinity, three persons and one Minister, 
have mercy on us miserable subjects. 

These parodies were known to almost every reading man, and yet 
none of them were ever prosecuted, nor was there an instance upon 
record of the prosecution of any parody. How then could he suppose 
the publication of the parody before the court an illegal, a guilty act ? 
But he had no such feeling — he declared most solemnly that he had 
no intention to commit any offence in this publication, and the jury 
were to judge of intention. But to dissuade the jury from such a rule 
of judgment, a course of delusive observation was addressed to them 
They were told, truly, that they were'to jud^e of a man's intention by 
his act, and not by hb declaration. Granted ; but \ 
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should he think his act an offence^ or that sort of publication criniinaly 
which had never been so pronounced ? There was no analogy be- 
tween his act and the commission of any crime defined and forbidden 
by the law, although such analogy had been urged on the other side. 
If he had committed any act denounced by the law, or deemed a crime 
by the common sense of mankind, he should not have presumed to 
speak of the purity of his intentions. No Jury, indeed, could attend 
to declarations of innocent intention from any man committing an act 
qf acknowledged criminality. But that was not the nature of the 
publication which he had uttered, and for which he was prosecuted 
Therefore he could conscientiously say, that he had no guilty inten- 
tion in sending forth that publication, and he had no doubt that the 
Jury would believe him, and would send him home to his family, in 
spite of all the expedients used in this extraordinary prosecution; for 
extraordinary it truly was, the Attorney-General having split into three 
indictments matter, which being of the same character, he might have 
comprehended in one. But were the matter even different, did it 
consist of two or three different subjects, he was assured by the most 
eminent barristers, that the Attorney-General could have included them 
in one indictment. Why then should so many indictments be pre- 
ferred against him, but for a purpose which he trusted the integrity 
and judgment of the jury would defeat? They would not, he was 
sure, be persuaded to think his publication a fit subject for punishment 
after such parodies had been overlooked as he had just read to the 
Court. 

Lord Ellbnborouoh observed, that every one of the parodies (he 
defendant had quoted, were as prosecutable as that with which he then 
stood charged. 

Mr. Hone admitted this ; but why, he asked, were they not prose- 
cuted ? Where were the Attorney-Generals of those days ! Why 
did they abandon their duty ? The Attorney-General might any day 
go into the Crown-office, and file an information against any man who 
wrote anything in opposition to the Government. A parody was 
never seized before. Why was his parody now attacked ? Was it 
because Lord Sidmouth was the only good Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ? He charged that noble secretary with having put 
all the people of England against him as a blasphemer. There were 
prosecutions and persecutions of various kinds for blasphemy. A man 
charged with blasphemy had been punished in Poland, in the begin- 
ning of last century. He believed him to have been certainly as honest 
a man as the Secretary of Stat^. One of the poor creature's hands 
was cut ofi^with an axe by the executioner, and afterwards the other 
was chopped off; his two bleeding stumps were then thrust into boil- 
ing pitch, and the miserable man was burqed alive, whilst lifting his 
eyes and his mutilated arms to heaven he cried, '* Oh God of Abraham | 
Oh God of Judah ! have mercy upon me ! Oh God of my fathers ! have 
pity upon me I" Who, O who (cried Mr. Hone, raising hU voice to (f 
tone of the utmost vehemence) who were the blasphemers ? Who were 
the Atheists? Were they not the bloody-minded men who called themr 
selves Christians, rather than the defenceless man whom tlipy pu^ to 
death in that horrible and cruel manner? (^Gr eat applause instantanS" 
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ousiy bur8t from every part of Guildhall; and Ldrd Ellenbougough d»^ 
dared he would adjourn the Court if greater order were not observed). 
During the whole of Pitt's administration, there was not one prosecu- 
tion for libel; and yet party feeling never ran higher, and cheap pub- 
lications were never more numerous. In the volume that contained 
the parodies on the Westminster election, he could find 100 more of 
them as strong as his, yet for none of them was ever a prosecution in- 
stituted. He on all occasions made frequent use of the language of 
Scripture. That proceeded from his intimate acquaintance with it. 
He had ever delighted to tead its beautiful narrations. He had long 
been employed in preparing a publication on the Bible, and he hoped 
yet to finish it, and to give it to the world, notwithstanding he had 
been called a blasphemer. In no age of the world was there before a 
prosecution for parody. He had seen a letter pretended to have been 
written by Jesus Christ, and found sixty-four years after his death in 
the grave of Lady Cuba, in Mesopotamia. He believed the author was 
not a blasphemer, but that he ought td be put into a cook-shop, and to 
be fed on beef-steaks. This letter pretended, that a woman in labour, 
who had it, should be safely delivered. It gave instructions as to the 
Sunday and Good Friday. All this was quite absurd ; but he would on 
his knees entreat the Attorney-General not to prosecute the author 
Indeed, he had seen such letters from a child ; and a gentleman had 
one of them that was 150 years old. Parodies of all kinds used to be 
circulated in Westminster, and even to be paid for by the Treasury^ be- 
fore Westminster became independent. Mr. Canning, the Right Hon- 
ourable parodist, had been a member of Lord Townsend*s Committee, 
though a secret one, for he was then a triihmer; and from them issuied 
many parodies. Why did not the Attorney-General prosecute Mr. 
Waltier Scott, for ** Tales of my Landlord," a Work which abounded 
with Scriptural phrases, set in the itiost absurd and ridiculous view? 
He would ask whether Sir Samuel Shephet-d ^ould prosecute this poeti- 
cal placeman, or would he prosecute him (Mr. Horie,) if he published a 
dozen pages from the work of Mr. Scott, while the original author 
was left untouched ? Sure he was, that the Attorney-General would 
not prosecute Mr. Walter Scott, for using Scriptural phrases upon si- 
milar subjects, notwithstanding all the solicitude which the learned 
gentleman professed, to hold the language of the Gospel sacred to re- 
ligious purposes. But he would ask the Attorney-General which hie 
thought worse, blasphemy or atheism ? And did not the learned gen- 
tleman know, that there were hundreds of atheistical works at present 
in circulation ? Nay, did he not know that many eminent persons irt 
this country openly professed atheism ? And was no solicitude felt for 
the cause of religion, unless its language were employed to expose the 
character of Ministers, or to subject them to ridicule ? 

It had been observed by the Learned Judge, In his charge to the 
Jury yesterday, that he (Mr, H.) was not entitled to draw any argu- 
ment in his defence from the parodies which had been heretofore pub* 
lished, because, as his Lordship observed, '* the publication of parodies 
fcpon the Scripture, or the use of scriptural language for jocular pur 
poses, had never had any legal sanetion." Now he held in his hand 
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publications, in which such language appeared, under the direct fta<- 
thority of government. 

Lord Ellenborough said that he did not recollect having used the 
words imputed to him by the Defendant. He might have used some 
such words, but he did not remember the precise words that fell from 
him. 

Mr. HoNB declared that he quoted the words referred to with accu- 
racy, and that he had no wish whatever to misrepresent his Lordship. 
He was in the recollection of the short-hand writers in Court. But to 
the point. He was surely justified in concluding, that his Lordship's 
impression was rather erroneous ; the Lord Chamberlin sanctioned, 
and a succession of Crown Lawyers and Judges having seen and en- 
joyed that which he was about to cite. Here Mr. Hone read the fol- 
lowing passage from the Hypocrite : 

L(idy Lamb* O dear ; you hurt my hand, sir. 

Doctor Cantwell. Impute it to my zeal, and want of words for ex- 
pression : precious soul ! I would not harm you for the world ; no, it 
would be the whole business of my life — 

And again, Lady Lamb said, you are above the low momentary 
views of this world. 

Dr, Cant. Why, I should be so ; and yet, alas ! I find this mortal 
clothing of my soul is made like other men's, of sensual flesh and 
blood, and has its frailties. 

Lady Lamb. We all have those, but yours are well corrected by 
your divine and virtuous contemplations. 

Dr. Cant. Alas! Madam, my heart is not of stone : I may resist, 
call all my prayers, my fastings, tears, and penance to my aid ; but 
yet I am not an angel; I am still but a man ; and virtue may strive, 
but nature will be uppermost. I love you, then, Madam. 

It was well known that the person meant to be represented and ri- 
diculed in the character of Dr. Cantwell, was that celebrated preacher 
and philanthropist, Mr. Whitfield ; and the sentences he uttered as 
Dr. Cantwell were from his own Journal. This distinguished man 
had, with John Wesley and others, done great good in promoting mo- 
rality. If, indeed, those excellent persons had rendered no other ser- 
vice to humanity than that of civilizing the Kingswood colliers, they 
were entitled to the praise of mankind. Yet Mr. Whitfield and his 
language were thus caricatured upon the stage, with the authority of 
one of the first officers of the Crown. But again Mr. Whitfield was 
still more ridiculed in Foot's Farce of ** The Minor," from which Mr. 
Hone read the following extracts : 

Mrs, Cole. I am worn out, thrown by, and forgotten, like a tattered 
garment, as Mr. Squintum says. Oh, he is a dear man ! But for him 
I had been a lost sheep ; never known the comforts of the new birth ? 
Ay, I have done with these idle vanities; my thoughts are fixed upon 
a better place. What, I suppose, Mr. Loader, you will be for your 
old friend the black-eyed girl from Rosemary-lane. Ha, ha ! Well, 
'tis a merry little tit. A thousand pities she is such a reprobate ! — But 
shell mend ; her time is not come : all shall have their call, as Mr. 
Squintum says, sooner or later; regeneration i« not the work of a day. 
No, no, no. — Oh ! — 
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Loader Crop me, but this Squintum has turned her brains. 

Sir Geo. Nay, Mr. Loader^ I think the gentleman has wrought a 
jaost happy reformcitlon. 

Mre. Cole. Oh, it was a wonderful work. There had I been toss- 
ing in a sea of sin, without rudder or compass. And had not the good 
gentleman piloted me into the harbour oF grace, I must have struck 
against the rocks of reprobation, and have been quite swallowed up 
m the whirlpool of despair. He was the precious instrument of my 
spiritual sprinkling. 

Dr. Squintum was the character in which Mr. Whitfield was here 
ridiculed, and Mother Cole was meant to represent an infamous woman 
of that day, whose name was Douglas. In the preface to this farce, 
the writer says, that **it must be useful, while there was a bawd in the 
street, an auctioneer in the rostrum, or a Methodist in the pulpit.*' 
All this was tolerated, and no one was heard to complain of any dispo- 
ition in these dramatic writers to make use irreverently of scriptural 
anguage, although applied to the most ludicrous purpose. But it was 
not directed against Ministers, nor against the Established Church, and 
it seemed that in such cases alone was the use of scriptural language 
calculated to bring religion into contempt. To those, however, who 
dissented from the Church, or the Ministers, scriptural language could, 
it would seem, be applied with impunity. So it appeared from the pa* 
rodies which he had quoted, as well as from the following passages ia 
'* The Weathercock,** which was a farce not long since written ; 

Variella, Yea, verily, I saw a damsel, friend, clad in gaudy apparel 

Tristram Fickle, You say true; very gaudy and fantastical, unlike 
the modest attire which thy fair form gives grace to. 

Far* [aside] So! so! 

Tris, Zounds ! what a most delectable creature she is I I was aF- 
ways fond of the Quakers. There is something so neat about them, 
such a charming modesty.— You did see that person then ? 

Far. 'Yea, the sight of her flaunting attire did offend my eyes. 

Trie. 'Tis a pity such a pair of eyes should be offended. Poor con« 
ceited little ape ! Why you look a thousand times better in that simple 
dress, than she did in all her frippery. 

Far. I seek not to look well 

Tris, And therefore thou art a thousand times more lovely. For 
thy sake, fair maid, I will become a stiff Quaker. Wilt thou introduce 
me to thy con-yen'ticle ? 

Far. Yea ; and it does rejoice me exceedingly, that the spirit doth 
move thee towards us — Hum ! 

Trie. Hum! 

Var. And wilt thou listen to the good things which are said unto 
thee ? Wilt thou learn therefrom ? And wilt thou not sigh for the 
damsel in the colours of vanity ? 

Old Fickle, What is here 1 May I believe my eyes? 

Tris. If they tell thee that thou seest before thee one of the faith' 
ful, verily thou mayst believe what they say, for they speak unto thee 
that which is true. 

O. F. And you are turned Quaker ? - 

Tris. Yea, a damsel hath wrought my conversion— yea, a fair daii^ 
17 
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•el. Wilt tQoa give thjr consent that I espouse her, and make he? a 
thing of my own ? Verily I do expect the damsel to join with me in 
the request, that we two may be made one. 

Here there was the use of scriptural language tolerated on the stage, 
for the very purpose of ridiculing a most amiable and respectable ckss 
of Dissenters, the Quakers ; vet this Farce had the sanction of the 
Lord Chamberlain. But, with facU before them, how could the Jury, 
whom he had the honour to address, or any body of respectable men, 
conclude, that he, in publishing the parody under prosecution, couldsup- 
pose he was committing a criminal o r an illegal act ? The parodies, ho w- 
ever, which he had quoted, and in reading which he feared he had 
trespassed upon the attention of the jury, formed but a small part of 
those which he had it in his power to bring forward. He could, in- 
deed, have covered the table with such compositions. How many 
could he have taken from Chalmers' Poets : and was it meant, if he 
should be convicted, to have an ind^x expurgatoris a^^plied to this, and 
the numerous other works in our language which contained parodies 
upon the Scriptures? He referred to the History of the Westminster 
Election, in which Lord J. Townsend was a candidate, for a number 
of parodies from both sides, Some of these parodies were probably from 
the pen of Mr. Canning, who had a notorious taste for such compo- 
sition, and that Gentleman was, in the contest alluded to, a Member of 
the Committee for conducting Lord John Townshend's election. But 
he was a secretmember; for this gentleman was then ready to serve the 
Foxites, with whom he professed to concur, while he wished to conceal 
his operations from the Minister, whose patronage he was intriguing to 
obtain. Thus Mr. Canning played the same doubi:i game many years 
ago which he had lately performed towards his militant friend Lord 
Castlereagh. But how would the Jury feel, as honourable men, 
towards a prosecution instituted against him by the authority of this 
very Minister? Was be to be punished for imitating the example of 
Mr. Canning, in writing parodies, while that gentleman enjoyed im- 
punity and power? Was it becoming on the part of Mr. Canning, or of 
Lord Sidmouth, who was also, he understood, a party in the West* 
minster contest to which he hs^d alluded, to institute this prosecution 
against him ? But, independently of the parodies he could have quoted 
from the history of this contest, he could adduce many others from the 
first periodical publications. Who that had, for instance, been in the 
habit of reading the Morning Chronicle^ could forget the many inte- 
resting parodies which appeared, especially in the early numbers of 
that excellent paper— yes, most excellent paper, be must call it; he 
meant for the character of its politics. 

Mr. Hone here presented several prints which he had adduced on his 
previous trials. He exhibited M. Fuseli's celebrated print of *^ The 
Nigh^ Mare ;" and then showed a parody upon it representing the Lord 
Mayor (Wood) as the night mayor (mare), upon the breast of a girl 
What, he would ask, did this parody ridicule ? Was it Fuseli's print, or 
was it Alderman Wood? The Attorney- General had not prosecuted, foi 
ridicule upon Alderman Wood was not unacceptable to Ministers. Did 
the Alderman bring an action ? That excellent man, and able magi* 
fitraie, had too much sense to do so. The nrint ridiculed his w$ll-meaitf 



though perhaps injudicious, efforts to clear fne streets from prostituted 
By neglecting it he made it harmless. He was affraid (hat his Lord 
ship would think the introduction of all the prints lie had before him 
unmeaning. 

Lord Ellenborouoh (tmiling)^ I am afraid I may say so. 
Mr. Hone. The object was to show that the design and elTect in ail 
those parodies was to impress something on the mind quite uncon- 
nected with the thing parodied, and that the thing parodied, had suf- 
fered nothing from such an use of it. 
Lord £llenborou6H. The picture is ground for indictment. 
Mr. HoiTE granted it; but what was gained by indicting? Where was 
a man more ridiculed than Sir William Curtis ? Yet he only bought as 
many as he saw of them to laugh at them. Prosecution created a de« 
mand for the thing prosecuted ; and, in consequence either of prosecu* 
tion or suppression, curiosity was always excited to a publication sup- 
posed to be unattainable or scarce. When Mr.Horne Tooke's Diversions 
of Purley (a work which every man who knew the English language 
read and admired) was first published, it was in octavo. A second edi« 
tion in quarto was preparing, but, in the mean time, a well-known book- 
seller, still living, pirated the octavo edition, and sold it for one guinea 
the copy. It was thus that a great demand was created, by giving publi* 
city to a woric. He then read the subject of libel, and commented with 
great spirit and force upon the different parts of it. He would ask any 
man coolly to lay bis hand on his breast, and to say that the Sinecurist's 
Creed was written with the design and intention to ridicule St. Atha* 
nasius's Creed. His Lordship was once a member of the Cabinet, and 
had differed on a great question of state from the other members. His 
Lordship was of one opinion, and the rest were of another opinion; yet 
there were not two Cabinets, but one Cabinet. Was this blasphemy or 
impiety ? He had taken that mode of expressing truths which he could 
not otherwise have declared. If he had attended the Prince Regent's 
levee, and in his presence called any of his Ministers an incomprehen- 
sible fool, ahumbug,oramystificator,his Royal Highness might, per- 
haps, be of a different opinion. At least, his telling his thoughts in that 
way would be rather useless and unpleasant. He then exhibited several 
prints by Gilray, the Prodigal Son, representing two high personajres; 
the Devil addressing the Sun, representing Buonaparte and the Pnnce 
Regent ; the Hand-writing on the Wall, representing Buonaparte in the 
midst of his council ; the Ascent of Elijah, respecting General Heche's 
apotheosis. He now recapitulated the principal points of his defence. 
Luther had parodied the Bible, and yet no mformation had been filed 
against him. The Attorney-Oeneral and his Lordship had excused Lu- 
ther as he had done it in a moment of irritation, against persons who 
had been troublesome to him. Could not the same persons find any ex- 
cuse for William Hone ? He had been attacked as showing a bad ex* 
ample to his family. He had, indeed, written this parody in twenty 
minutes, while he held his infismt on his knee. But let them recoltedt 
that Martin Luther had a family* He had not always continued a Monk. 
Yet he parodied the first Psalm. He was as pure as Luther, and 
claimed the same excuse. But no excuse was necessary, for there was 
so wrong* done. Gilray was a parodist ; he emoloyed his transcendent 
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talents in parodying Scripture for political purposes. In his apotfaeoffis 
of William Pitt, George Canning was represented as catching the 
f] Topping mantle. Fox, the most humane, the best man that ever tat 
ill an English Cabinet, was represented on a dunghill, with a Ja- 
cobin's red cap on his head. He wished Mr. Fox's spirit predominated 
now in our counsels, and the nation would be in a far different state. 
The power of government would not be made execrable by the pei-^ 
secution of an innocent and defenceless man, O the persecuters, the 
persecuters, the persecuters, that obliged him now to stand the third 
day on his trial 1 Why did they not, to save Mr. Canning's character, 
abstain from this prosecution 1 Mr. Canning would have thanked 
them, and said, " Hone is a poor fellow ; I am a parodist too : this 
prosecution is a nasty thing ; I don't like it." There was Lord Sid- 
mouth, a grave, a good, a religious, and surely a charitable man ; there 
was Lord Ellenborou^h, a very grave man (^i5 Lordship could not renai 
a smile here) ; why did they not step forward to help a poor oppressed 
man ? O no ! he could not stand three days ; their united force would 
surely crush the insect! No, he defied their power. They could only 
immortalize him. He would atleastgodown to posterity with George 
Canninff. If this Right Honourable parodist ascended after Mr, Pitt, 
he would lay hold of his left 1^ and ascend along with him. They 
would perhaps have spared him this third trial, if he had implored their 
mercy, But no ; he disclaimed) he anathematized their mercy. They 
were below William Hone, 67 Old fiaily. Walter Scott had edited the 
parody of Lord Somers. Why was he not prosecuted? O no ! This Mr. 
Scott, a man of great talents, was ministerial, and had held a little 
ogling for the laureatship with Robert Southey. He was plain Robert 
Southey when he wrote Wat Tyler, and such publications as displeas- 
ed Ministers. He was now a pensioner and Robert Southey, Esq. He 
(Mr. Hone) had occasion, when he edited the Critical Review, whick 
he did for six months, to see the Stuart Papers. They were published 
by the librarian to the Prince Recent There was no -prosecution 
against him for publishing a partial and insidious apology for those 
tyrants. No ; a great deal of the spirit of * the bonny king and mickle 
wise mon' was still to be perceived. The Stuarts must be excused and 
spoken gently of; they must not be talked of as the tyrants, the hypo- 
crites, the bloody* minded persecuters they really were. Such language 
was unacceptable to courtly taste. Reeves bad parodied the Catechism^ 
but afterwards obtained a pension. But his politics were different. 
Royalty had singled him (Mr, Hone) out for prosecution, on account of 
his politics. He could not pretend to have become known to Royalty, 
but Ministers would make him known. This was entirely a political 
prosecution. Lord Sidmouth had before tried his hand at persecution, 
when he brought in his bill against the Dissenters. The same noble 
Lord left him to stand three days in that Court. When such a man 
was Secretary of State, there was very little chance of the liberty 
of En;r]and bein^ protected. The Morning Herald, of the 4th of 
May, 1812, parodiea Scripture to ridicule Lord Grenville, but it was 
for and on behalf of Ministers, and there was no prosecution. The 
language of Ministers was, *< Every thing m^st be done to keep down 
thQse confounded jfellowt the Whigs, curse them." The peo^ 
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were taxed to pay these expenses. He, poor as he was, contributed to 
pay the secret service money. Every morsel of bread that went into 
his children's mouths were taxed for the paltry purposes of his pitiful 
Prosecutors. He now made a solemn appeal to his conscience as to 
the innocence of his intentions. He would submit to be posted up as a 
liar, and to bend his head whenever he walked in public, if he once 
uttered there, or any where else, what he did not believe to be true. 
Upon his conscience, then, he assured them, that he had no more in- 
tention to ridicule St. Athanasius's Creed, than he bad now of murder- 
ing his wife and children when he went home ; for he was sure the 
Jury would send him home to his family. He knew none of them : but 
he hoped, and he believed that they were honest-minded and indepen- 
dent men. The Sinecurist*s Creed had an extraordinary sale, but not 
so extraordinary as the Litany. However he stopped it, from the 
motives he hsKl mentioned. He confidently put himself under their 
protection. As to St. Athanasius's Creed, Gibbon stated that it was 
not written by Athanasius. Some said that it was in fact a parody upon 
his creed, and written by Vigilius, four centuries after Athanasius had 
died. Warburton expressly states that it was not his. Waterland men- 
tions that it was doubted. Archbishop Tillotson on one occasion ex- 
claimed, *' I wish we were well rid of it ; ** and in recent days^ up- 
wards of 200 clergymen met, and solicited the late Dr. Porleus, Bishop 
of London, to take some steps to put an end to the obligation at pre- 
sent imposed on them to read it. Even his Lordship's father, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, he believed took a similar view of the creed. 

JiOrd Ellenborough. — I do not know what his opinion wason tiiis 
point ; you, perhaj>s, have had bettor opportunity of knowing his belief. 
Whatever that opinion was, he has gone many years ago, where he 
has had to account for his belief and his opinions. 

Mr. Hone was about to make some particular references to the 
Bishop of Carlisle's opinions, when 

Lord Ellenborough interrupted him, and said, " For common de- 
licacy forbear" 

Mr. Hone— (/» a subdued and respectful rone)*— O, my Lord, I shall 
most certainly. Certain it was, that this creed was not generally be- 
lieved even by churchmen. 

Lord Ellenborough. — It is not alleged to be Athanasius's Creed 
here. It is said only to be commonly called the Creed of St. Atha- 
nasius. 

Mr. Hone. — ^Then it would seem to be the Attorney-Generars opi- 
nion, from the form of the information to which your Lordship has 
iust referred, that the Athanasian Creed is apocryphal^ and cannot be 
viewed as genuine by my Prosecutors. 

Lord Ellenborough.— Yes; but the act of Uniformity made it 
that which it is now described to be. 

Mr. Hone.— The Act of Uniformity I God forbid that the Act of 
Uniformity could have had the effect of making this what it is deemed 
to be, from its import, by some persons. God forbid that this Act 
could make all men think alike on such a subject as this. 

Lord Ellenborough. — It is not intended to have that effect It 
merely operates torcreate uniformity amongst those who conform to cer- 
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tain religious opinions. It is not intended to compel those of a dif- 
ferent persuasion to believe it. 

Be it so presumed Mr. Hone) ; whether this creed were written by 
St. Athanasius or not, he was not himself prepared to state. He had 
intended to read a speech made by the Bishop of Clogher on this 
creed, but it was long, and not essentially material to the case ; for the 
question here was, whether the publication before the Court was meant 
to bring that creed into contempt, and to that he could give the most 
conscientious negative. But the Jury would, he had no doubt, consider, 
not the tendency, but the intention. They were not bound to follow his 
Lordship's opinion. If his Lordship's opinion were adopted, he should 
at once have to walk to the King's Bench. To the Jury he looked, and to 
them alone, for protection ; for from them alone could he expect aid or 
advice ; and he took leave to observe that it would answer the ends of 
justice to pay more attention to what he said, than to what might be 
ur?ed by the Judge or the Attorney-General. He had declared that he 
had no intention to publish a libel, and this declaration was entitled to 
credit upon this ground, which he would undertake to affirm was the 
law of the land, namely, that the production before the Court was not 
a libel, until the Jury had so pronounced it. With them alone the power 
of making that decision rested ; and he appealed to them as men, as 
Christians, as men and brethren, to consider what he had said. For 
whether they difiered from him in political or religious opinions, he 
trusted they would, in the spirit of justice and Christian charity, exa- 
mine his case, and consider the terrible sentence that awaited him if 
they should find a verdict against him. He might happen to differ in 
political opinions from many of the Gentlemen of the Jury, but he 
hoped that they would feel that tolerant spirit towards him which bo 
himself had always practised and reeommended to others. For he never 
could conceive any man entitled to that infallibility, which, by some 
people, was attributed to the Pope ; and without such arrogance no man 
would attemptto prescribe or censure those who conscientiously differed 
from his opinions. Were such a practice indeed indulged, perpetual dis- 
putes must arise, harmony be destroyed, and men be reduced to the sa- 
vage state. But the liberality that was especially of late years so widely 
spreading, promised to guard the worla from such a state of discord 
and misery. Differences on politics and religion were not now found to 
interfere with the charities of social life, or the performance of moral 
duties, and therefore he could not apprehend that prejudice could be 
found to operate in the breast of any Englishman acting under the so- 
lemn obligation of an oath. He felt the most unqualined confidence 
in the principles and judgment of the Jury» whose attention he feared, 
he had too long occupied. But he felt that he was struggling for life, 
for should he have the misfortune fo be pronounced guilty by the Jury, 
the punishment which awaited him would be equal to the loss of it. In 
such a struggle he fancied himself gifted with supernatural powers, but 
he feared he had trespassed too much upon the time of the Court. 
He had, however, no disposition to give offence, and this he b^ged 
to be understood. He might have been in some instances too eager or 
peremptory in replying to the Judge and the Attorney-General, but he 
most sinrcerelv assured his Lordship and the Learned Gentleman, that 
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he had no intention whatever to offend; but feeling that his all was at 
stake, he hoped he should be excused for the many materials he had 
brought forward, perhaps unnecessarily. He could still go to the King's 
Bench, and lay his head down there with the greatest composure, but 
for his family. Jf the Jury felt doubts, they would be reasonable doubts, 
and they knew that he was entitled to the benefit of them. He com- 
mitted himself to them. The liberty of the press was attacked through 
him. The prosecution had nothing but a political ground-work. Two 
Juries of cool honest men had already acquitted him. He had no doubt 
but they, too, would send him home to dine on Sunday with his family. 

After a speech of precisely eight hours and five minutes, heconcluded, 
amid the applause of the immense multitude that crowded the Court 
and all the passages to it. 

Mr. Home declined to adduce the witnesses who proved on the former 
trials that he had stopped the publication of the parodies as soon as he 
understood that they were deemed libellous by Government, upon Lord 
Ellenborough's undertaking to read his notes of that evidence to the 
Jury. The notes were read by his Lordship, and Mr. Hose called 

Thomas Clbart, Esq., who deposed, that on the 21st of February, 
(a day he had reason to remember), he met Mr. Hone in Charing-cross, 
who stated to witness his intention of stopping the publication of the 
parodies, as they had been called, in the Report of the House of Lords, 
profane and seditious, or something to that effect. That Witness re« 
marked, their being so characterized in the Report, did not make them 
profane and seditious, and strongly recommended Mr. Hone not to take 
what Witness considered so ill-advised a step ; as it would by implication 
be an admission that he (Mr. Hone) considered the Parodies profane 
and seditious, while nobody but the borough-mon|rers so considered 
them. That notwithstanding this advice. Hone stopped the pub- 
lication the following day ; for which witness told him he was a rool. 

The ATTOftNET General rose to reply. — He observed upon the re- 
mark of Mr. Hone, as to the division of the charges against him into 
three indictments, stating, that such proceeding was agreeable to prac- 
tice, especially where the publications charged as libellous were quite 
^distinct and separate, as was the case in this instance.-— Therefore the 
-Defendant had no right to complain, and still less could he warrant the 
complaint which he had made, of having the present trial brought for- 
ward to-day, after two days of previous trials. For it must he in the 
recollection of the Court, that before the Jury were sworn, he propoid 
to postpone this trial, in consequence of an understanding that Mr, Hone 
was indisposed, from the fatigue of the two preceding days, and that 
that gentleman declined to avail himself of the proposition. — Were Mr. 
Hone unequal to make his defence, or did he feel unable to nroceed, 
he could have had time for repose and recovery; and therefore ne could 
not attribute to the Counsel for the prosecution, the slightest disposition 
to subject him to any unnecessary inconvenience. But the propriety of 
persisting in this prosecution, notwithstanding the pi;^vious acquittals of 
Mr. Hone upon similar charges, would, he hoped, be felt by every re- 
flecting mind, from the very principle upon which Mr. Hone had rested 
his defence this day ; for Mr. Hone had distinctly asserted his right to 
publish the paper which was under prosecution, and, having stood upon 
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jiat ground, he (the Attorney-General) should have feit himself guiltr 
f gross dereliction of duty, if he had not persevered in this prosecution. 
On the former days, the defendant mth a view to induce a belief that he 
had no intention to publish a libel, rested particularly upon his stoppage 
of the publication of the parodies, but to-day he had openly contended 
for his right to publish them. But if this plea of right were admitted, 
what was to prevent the defendant from publishing those parodies again 
on Monday ? He would not say, that the defendant expressed or enter* 
tained any such intention, but if his claim of right were admitted, what 
was to prevent him or any other person from republishing this parody? 
and to abandon the present prosecution would be tantamount to an ad- 
mission of that claim. What a serious responsibility, then, should he 
iucur, if he exposed the cause of religion, and of the country, to the 
evils too likely to result from such an admissioa What a door would 
be opened for the incursion of profaneness. In his notions of the duty 
of a Judge upon the trial of libel, he undertook to say that Mr. Hone 
was quite mistaken. For the Judge derived no authority from the statute, 
commonly called Mr. Fox's, which he did not possess before. His Lord- 
ship had unquestionably the right of stating his opinion upon the law to 
the Jury, upon this as well as upon every other question ; and if he did 
not enjoy that right, what would becomp of the function and office of a 
Judge ? But the Judge was investe<l with the power of stating the law 
upon the subject of libel, with a view to guard against inconsistent deci- 
sions, or the establishment of capricious conceptions, as to the principles 
of the law. Besides, by the statute alluded to, provision was made pecu- 
liarly favourable to the accused, if any special verdict were found, or any 
appeal made to the Judges upon the finding of a verdict against him 
contrary to law. But the defendant seemed entirely to misunderstand 
the character and object of the statute. Now as to the question before 
the Court, the defendant had adduced a number of parodies, some of 
which were even worse than that which he had himself published, and 
none of which were such as he (the Attorney-General) was di^>osed to 
defend. Being of opinion that the more becoming course was to reserve 
scriptural language for appropriate purposes, he could not approve of its 
application to different objects. Then as to the prints, it might be that th^ 
caricature of Mr. Fuseli's Night-mare was meant merely to ridicule the 
late Lord Mayor, but even so it was an indictable publication. So would 
any print, reflecting upon an individual. But if any painter were to 
make a ludicrous application of the sufferings of our Saviour, who could 
doubt that such application would outrage the feelings of every Chris- 
tian, and amount to a profane libel ? So if any one should parody the 
paintings of Rubens, or Mr. West, upon sacred subjects, he would be 
indictable for a profane libel ; for no man would be justified in exciting 
mirth, or ridicule, or prejudice, through the medium of sacred subjects. 
So if certain obscene airs, which were too familiar to the vulgar, and 
which he was sorry to have ever heard were applied to the Psalms of 
David, such an application would be profane. As to the parodies 
quoted from Luther and others, he heard them with regret ; but they 
were the effusions of excessive zeal, and he apprehended that zeal in 
excess was generally vice. Of the parodies adduced by Mr. Ilone, he 
thought it proper to take some notice. First, as to that from Mr. John 
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iieeves, it was clear that it was not tlie object of that parody to bring reli- 
gion into contempt, although Scriptural phrases were made use of, from 
which it would have been better to abstain. The same mi^ht be said of 
the parody from Mr. Toplady. But there were other parodies adduced 
by Mr. Hone, which all Chnstians must condemn — must review indeed 
with disgust and abhorrence. With respeet to the *^ Tales of my Land- 
lord*'' l^. Widter Scott had no doubt made use of a great deal of scrip* 
tural language, which, however, was put into the mouths of aealots, at a 
time that «uch language was much more familiar than in modem times. 
But yet the object of this language was by no means to bring religion 
into contempt. On the contrary, the evident end of the author was to 
ridicule fanaticism, and to expose the artifice of hypocrites, who sought 
to palliate vice and knavery by the use of scriptural language. Mr. 
Hone was therefcure mistaken in supposing the '^ Tales of my Landlord" 
any precedent for his system of parody, or any excuse for his conduct. 
He was also mistaken in his conception of the several acts of the legisla- 
ture with respect to toleration ; for no act, either ancient or m^em, 
tolerated that which was forbidden by the common law, namely, railing 
or scoffing at the Trinity^ or the Ritual of the Church. To illustrate 
this, the Learned Gentleman referred to the Acts of James L Charles L 
and Charles IL upon the subject of religious toleration. As to the paper 
before the Court,. the Learned Gentleman read several passages of it., 
from which he argued that its object was to ridicule the Creed of St. 
Athanasius, which was a part of the Church Ritual. The whole, he 
thought evidently a scoffing at the Trinity, in the terms of Old Bags, 
Derry Down Triangle, and the Doctor.*' But Mr. Hone had said that 
he did not intend to ridicule the Trinity or the Creed of St. Athanasius; 
but a man's intention was to be judged by his acts or their effects, and 
not by what he declares to be his intention. For, if the declaration of an 
intention on the part of the accused were to be taken as evidence, no 
one accused wcmid ever be found guilty. But so far indeed from that 
being the conception of the law, there was a case in the books where a 
man who had thrown a piece of wood from the top of a house into the 
street, was found guilty of murder, because that wood killed a passenger 
upon whom it had fallen* Therefore, the law would not excuse any one 
who committed a crime, whatever might be said as to his intention. The 
man who flung down the wood had most probably no intention to kill 
the passenger, but then he was bound not to do that from which mis- 
chief was likely td accrue. So Mr. Hone was answerable for the evil 
but too likely to result from that publication which he deliberately pub- 
lished ; for it could avail nothing to any man to make protestations of 
innocent intention, while he scattered about his firebrands and arrows 
of death. The Jury would recollect that the object of prosecution was 
to repress offences. Blackstone had very propedy observed, that the end 
of punishment was not to afBict individuals, but to prevent offences. 
Such, and such alone, he declared to be the object and end of the pre- 
sent proseeation. For he had no personal animosity whatever towards 
Mr. Hone ; but he felt it his duty to the public to institute this prose- 
cution, with a view to prevent the issue of such publications in future 
as were calculated to undermine the religios of the country, and so to de- 
stroy the basis of morality, comfort, happiness and prosperity. 
18 
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Lord Ellenborottgh then charged the Jury* He pronovneed di^ 
complaint of the Defendant as to hig peculiar grievances, in conaequenee 
of the conduct of the present prosecution, to be entirely groundieti. 
it was the duty of the Attomey-General to insdtute this prosecotioa ; 
and although the defendant was right in his opinion, that the Attomeyi* 
General might include different charges in the same indictment, yet 
it was indisputably at his discretion to do so ; and the course the Learns 
ed Gentleman had taken was agreeable to practice. The Defendant ap^ 
peared to think that libels upon the Scriptures formed a sort of com^ 
position exempted by law from prosecution or punishment ; but the 
cases of Woollaston and Paine should have informed him that his im^ 
pression was unfounded ; so was his assertion that there was no law of 
libel ; for from the earliest records that law had existed, and been well 
understood by the Judges. The act of Mr. Fox, as it was called, had 
indeed made no change in that law. That was no doubt a proper 
legislative provision. Chief Justice Eyre had stated, that if the Jury 
h^ only the power of deciding upon the fact of publication, the printer 
of the libel itself might be liable to conviction for libel. He thought 
the case put by that learned Judge quite too strong, because the inter- 
position of the Judge must in such a case serve to prevent a verdict ; 
but still he approved of the statute. In this statute, however, there 
was nothing to prevent a libel from being tried like all other offences, 
in which the Judge was called upon to state his opinion upon the law 
to the Jury. For according to his construction of the Statute, thfe 
Judge was bound to state his opinion upon such prosecution, and that 
was also the construction of his learned predecessor ; otherwise, in« 
deed, the functions of a Judge would cease in such a case. Mr. Hone 
had, no doubt, told the Jury, not to attend to the opinion of the Judge, 
and he might think himself justified in so saying. Unquestionably 
the Jury were not bound to adopt the opinion, or follow the advice 
of the J udge ; but without wishing to invade their province, he felt 
himself imperatively called upon to perform his duty, by stating his 
opinion upon the paper under prosecution. After that opinion was 
stated, it would be for the Jury, from a calm and candid review, as 
well as of that opinion, as of the paper charged as a libel, to declare 
their judgment. The main defence was parodies written by other men 
at different times, The Exciseman's Creed was very offensive. In 
Bishop Latimer's time much greater familiarity was used in public dis* 
courses than at the present period. The parodies quoted by the De- 
fendant appeared to his mind to offer nothing in defence of the papei 
before the Court, which was in fact worse than any of those parodies, 
even bad as they were. But \f the mode of defence pursued by the 
Defendant were valid, what criminal could be convicted ? For there 
was not one offender perhaps, who could not quote 100 instances in 
which persons committing the offence with which he stood charged 
had escaped with impunity. Mr. Hone had, he apprehended, very 
truly conceived, that if he had employed any Barrister, the course of 
defence upon which he had determined would not be followed up 
by such Barrister; for from his (Lord E.'s) experience of the profes- 
sion, he did not think that there was a gentleman at the bar, who would 
outrage decency and propriety so far as to exhibit such disgusting 
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parodies and prints, or at least persist in such exhibitions, especially 
after the judge had expressed his decided disapprobation of them. Oop 
knows that he (Lord £.) had no wish to do the defendant or any other 
man an injury, but he felt it due to the ends of public justice and the 
preservation of individual character, to interpose occasionally his ad- 
vice to Mr. Hone. Finding that advice, however, unavailing, be had 
declined to interfere, and let the defendant pursue his own course. 
But yet he called upon the jury not to allow the numerous libels which 
Mr. Hone had thought proper to read, or the gross calumnies which he 
had uttered against individuals, to operate upon their minds in consider- 
ing the question, whether the paper before them was or was not a pro« 
fane libel. The defendant had repeatedly declared that he had no 
intention to publish a libel in sending forth this paper, but upon that 
point the observations of the Attorney-General were perfectly just; 
for the law always concludes as to the intent of any man from his act; 
and here the question being, whether the defendant intended to bring 
into ridicule the Athanasian Creed, the jury were to decide that ques- 
tion from a review of the paper before them, and not from the decla- 
rations of the defendant. Here the learned lord read the parody itself, 
and expressing his belief that the terms of *' Old Baffs, Derry Down 
Triangle,^ and the Doctor," were meant to be applied to some public 
men, commented on each article as he proceeded. The only question 
for them was, whether this was a libel. Did it force ludicrous and ab- 
surd images into the mind when the Creed was read ? The Father was 
Old Bags, the Son was Derry Down Triangle, the Holy Ghost was the 
Doctor. The defendant asked whom the laugh excited by this was 
against? But although the laugh might be against the persons re- 
presented under those terms, did not the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost form a part of the association in this laughf If they found thai 
there was a mixed profanity of this kind in the subject of the libel, 
they must find a verdict of guilty ; if both the subject and the object 
of the parody were made ridiculous in the conjunction, they must 
come to this conclusion. He had not a doubt that the parody before 
them was a profane and impious libel. This paper was not charged as 
a political libel, and therefore it must be found as a profane libel, which 
it was described in the record. His lordship entreated the jury to con- 
sider the importance of the case which they were called upon to decide 
«— that the temporal comforts and spiritual interests of their country- 
men might defend their verdict. He begged them to recollect, that if 
such publications as that before them were not prohibited and punished, 
the country was too liable to be deluged by irreligionand impiety, which 
had so lately produced such melancholy results in another nation. The 
learned lord, after some comment upon the defendant's stoppage of this 
publication, which fact would no doubt have due weight upon those who, 
m the event of a verdict of conviction, would be calledupon to oronon'^pe 
sentence, observed that it should have no weight whatever with tne jury. 

The jury retired at half-past eight to consider their verdict. 

In twenty minutes the jury returned into court, and the foreman, 
after the usual forms had been observed, pronounced Mr. Hone 
NOT GUILTY. 
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llie moment the verdict was amioiiiiced, a spontaneous burst of ap* 
plause issued from the crowd in the court. 

This soon extended to the crowd without, and for some minutes the 
hall and adjoining ayenues rung with the loudest acckmations. The 
crowd waited for some time for Mr. Hone, in order to greet him as he 
passed. Bv an intended manmuvfe^ however, two groups passed out, 
in one of which it was expected he was, and it was cheered accord- 
ingly ; he afterwards passed out through the immense multitude alone 
and unnoticed. 

Daring the absence of the jury, a gentleman was brought into court 
in the custody of the Chief and Deputy Marshals of the city, charged 
with riotous conduct on the steps leading from Guildhall to the court. 
It appeared, that towards the close of the evening a prodigious crowd 
of persons, amounting to the number of not less then 20,000 had 
assembled in the hfw, and the avenues leading thereto. Many of 
these persons were desirous of forcing their way into the court, but 
their efforts were resisted. Among oUiers, the gentleman now brought 
forward. He attempted to push up the steps, when Mr. Wontner, the 
Chief Marshal, told him he could not pass. He replied that it was an 
open court, and he had a right to admusion. This observation attracted 
the attention of the crowd, which moved towards the spot Mr. Wontner 
then said, if he questioned his authority to prevent his entrance, he 
must take him before lord EUenborough. With this view, he laid hia 
hand on his arm, when a scuffle ensued, ^d some disturbance, which 
ended by two of the officers being struck, and one of them knocked 
Gown, principally, as it was stated, through the conduct of the prisoner. 
These facts were proved by several witnesses. The gentleman, on 
being called on for his defence, stated his name to be Thomas We- 
therell ; that he had been five years at King's College, Cambridge, and 
had but recently returned from the West Indies. He had certainly 
attempted to come up the steps, and did not conceive he was acting im- 
properlv by attempting to enter an open court. The City Marshal 
had laid hold of his arm, and in attempting to extricate himself from 
his grasp, all the subsequent confusion happened.— -A gentlemaa 
named Marsh corroborated this statement. 

Lord EUenborough fined Mr. Wetherell twenty pounds, afid directed 
that he should be detained in custody till the fine was paid. 

On Thursday, the first day's trial, before Mr. Justice Abbott, Mr.- 
Hone spoke near six hoars. On Friday, the second day's trial, he 
spoke near seven hours. On Saturday, the third day, he ^ke in bis 
defence upwards of eight hours. 
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AMeeting of theFriends of the Liberty of the Press and Trialby Jory^ was 
held at the City of London Tavern^ Bishopsgate Street, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1817, to consider of the best means to promote a subscription in aid 
of Mr. Hone, who had so nobly and successfully struggled against Ministerial 
persecution. The Meeting was one of the most numerous and respectable 
we have for a long time witnessed. The great room was completehr filled, 
at an early hour, by an anxious auditory, amongstwhom we observed several 
elegantbr dressed females. A few minutes before one o'clock — 

Mr. WAiTHMiiN took the Chair. He was accompanied into the room by 
Sir !EVancis Burdett, (who was loudly cheered on his entrance). Alderman 
Thorp, Alderman Gfoodbehere, Mr. Jones Burdett, Mr. Perry, Mx, Hare 
Townsend, Major James, Mr. John Williams (the banker), Mr. Sturdi, 
Mr. Charles Pearson, Mr. Wooler, &c. Lord Cochrane entered soon after 
the business had begun, and was received with long continued plaudits. 

Mr. Waithman, immediately after he had taken the Chair> rose and ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows : — 

<' Gentlemen— Although I may have to regret that the Chair is not moi« 
ably filled, yet I can assure you, that I never undertook a duty with more 
satisfaction thani do thepresent— because I am convinced that no object can 
possibly tend more to support the liberties of Englishmen, than that which 
we have this day in view. Gentlemen, I had no previous acquaintance 
whatever with Mr. Hone— and, about a week or two before his trial, when 
he spoke to me in the street, to request that I would look over his Jury 
list, I did not recognize his person. With respect to the Parodies, I never 
read them till they were published, after the trials — and though, Gentlemeui 
I have no piurticular taste for these sort of productions, yet I have seen 
articles of this kind published on various occasions — ana I believe you all 
know, that, in no instance, untU the nresent, were they prosecuted by the 
Government, or taken notice of by tne Law Officers of the Crown.-^Ap- 
plau8e,y-l am sure. Gentlemen, not one of us can entertain a doubt, that 
if those Parodies had been published in &vour of Administration — ^if they 
had been published in ridicule of Beformers— if they had been published 
against the rights of the people— His Majesty's Government would never 
have attended to them. — (Applauie.) — ^If, indeed, the object of Ministers had 
been to rescue religion from any insidious attack of the kind alleged, tlie 
laws of the country were open to them, and they might have proceed iii 
the usual way-*but that would not answer the purpose they had in view, 
and, therefore, they resorted to less honourable expedients. Inallordinaiy 
casesy I believe^ where the law was doubtful, and tihA o\4^^'^i^^& ^ ^^^»fo 
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it, and make it generally known, the Law Officers of the Crown have been 
accustomed to proceed in the most cautious and delicate manner. It was the 
custom, in suco cases, not to render the law an engine of oppression, bat, 
by its means, to bring offenders fairly to justice, and to make their &te a 
warning to others. On this point it ma^ seem improper that I should en- 
large— but, perhaps as our object is precisely the same — ^as we have not met 
to discuss any question on which I think there can arise a difference of 
opinion — ^I may be allowed to make an observation or two on tlus subject ; 
and, therefore, I think it right to call your attention to the origin of those 
prosecutions, and the way in which they have been conducted. When the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was contemplated, and Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament were formed, in order to examine information 
that was to be laid before them, by Ministers, a great deal was said to in- 
fiame the Public mind, and to render the country outrageous, not only with 
respect to those publishers, but with reference to other mdividnals engaged 
in the cause of Reform. Little doubt can now be entertained, Qentlemen, 
but that the outrages spoken of as a ^roimd for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, were caused by the exertions of those intamous spies and in- 
formers, who were hired by the Government, and whose conduct it is un- 
necessary for me to descant upon. — (Loiid Applause,) — Qentlemen, instead 
of indiotmg this individual, Mr. Hone, as they would have done, if their 
object had Deen that which they pretended. Ministers took a widely di^ 
fareDi course, having first taken care that every thing should be done by 
those Committees to agitate and inflame the public feeling, liie Habeaa 
Corpus Act was suspended— Mr. Hone was dragged from his fSftmily and 
con^gned to prison— these prosecutions have been hanging over his head 
ever since — and, at length, the Law Officers of the Crown hi^ brought him 
to trial. All these preparations which I have mentioned, Qentlemen, were 
to make conviction more certain. Had the intention of Ministers been to 
rescue religion from any insidious attack, they would, as I have before ob- 
served, have proceeded by indictment, and not by ex-officio information. If 
their motives were pure, they would have tried him on one case only. They 
would not have assailed him three times, with the manifest intention of in- 
flicting a vindictive punishment on an indi^dual, for transgressing a law, 
the breach of which niad not previously occasioned any person to beDronght 
to \,t\2^'^Appla%ue). — I attended the Court durins the whole of the fiust 
day's trial, and for some time on the preceding <mys— and I there wit- 
nessed, with feelines of the highest gratification, the exertions made by Mr. 
Hone on behalf of the liberties of the whole people of England.— (^o- 
platue.) — ^I sav the liberties of the people of England— for we cannot be said 
to have any liberties, unless we have a free press, and an unshackled Trial 
by Jury. — {Applatue,)-^The freedom of the Press was supported by Mr, 
Hone in a manner so much to my satisfaction, that I felt it my duty to do 
every thing in my power to rescue that individual from the consequences 
with which those prosecutions must necessarily visit him, if his case be not 
boldUy taken up by his fellow citizens. — (Applause) — Therefore it was that 
the present Meeting originated with a few individuals, who attended at the 
last day's trial, and afterwards proceeded to take refreshment at a neighbour- 
ing oo^e house. They felt, as Englishmen ought to feel (and they took 
no credit to themselves for such a feeling), that Mr. Hone deserved to be 
supported — ^that, having exerted his abiSties in a manner so honourable to 
himself and so useful to the country, he ought to be shielded from thi 
effects which these prosecutions must otherwise bring upon him— and they 
determined to do all that lay in their power to enable him to support his 
wife and numerous family in a manner worthy of him and of tkem^{Ap' 
f)2tiuM.)— ^The Gentlemen who then formed themselves into a Committee 
bad prepared some resolutions, which will be submitted to you this day. I 
shall be very ghid to hear any observations that may be made thereon, or to 
recelTeany SQggestioiis tiiat may tendto farther the olbject wehare in view. 



Sir Francis Burdbtt then stood forward, and was about to address the 
Meeting, but was prevented, for several minutes, by the cheering which 
his presence excited, and the cries which proceeded from the individuals at 
the lower end of the room, who were anxious that he should mount upon 
the table. In order to procure silence — 

Mr. Waithman rose and said, " Gentlemen, if you will have the goodness 
not to stand on the forms, every one of you will have a good view, and be 
enabled to hear perfectly well." 

This appeal produced immediate order. 

SirF. JBurdett then ascended the table, and after the shouts of ex- 
ultation had subsided, proceeded to deliver his sentiments. He conmienced 
by stating, that he could not but feel extremely flattered at the manner in 
which his countrymen had been pleased to receive him on this occasion. At 
the same time, he feared that the very few words it would be his lot to ad- 
dress to them at present, would scarcely repay them for the deep anxiety 
they manifested. If he went over all the topics connected with the subject 
of their Meeting, this day, he was sensible that he would take up more 
time than they could possibly spare — and, as there was no feelbig of dif- 
ference on this occasion, as they had a specific object in view — it would 
perhaps be an improper opportunity for impressing on the minds of the 
Assembly those sentunents, with respect to the Liberty of the Press, and 
Trial by Jury, which he had always nourished, and which on many 
occasions, he had publicly declared. Next to that paramount object — ^the 
preservation of the Liberty of the Press — their greatest exertions ought to 
be made to support an honest countryman, struggling in opposition to the 
oppressions exercised against him, on scandalous hypocritical pretences. — 
(Applause) — ^Those who made use of those pretences, seemincly intended 
only to crush an humble individual ; but they meant, in reality, through 
Ids person, to destroy the free press of the country. — (Applause,) — The 
Besolutions that were put into his hands this day, fully expressed those sen- 
timents, and pointed out the necessity of supporting their oppressed coun- 
tryman under these circumstances. — He had fully merited their kindest 
consideration ; and, when such a claim of gratitude, when such a debt of 
justice was due by them for the exertions that individual had made in favour 
of their liberties, it was incumbent on them to express the feeling which 
they in common, he believed, with the whole British public, entertained of 
the scandalous conduct of the Government of the country, both with respect 
to the origin of those prosecutions, and to the infamous manner in which 
they were carried on. — {Applause.) — ^The Eesolutions comprised several 
most important points — first, the conduct of the individual — next, the im- 
portance of the struggle in which he had engaged, and the circumstances 
under which he undertook it — and then, what was a corollary of all that 
preceded it, the debt of justice and of gratitude which they owed him, and 
which, beyond a doubt, they were most anxious to repay. — (Great Ap- 
plause.) Agreeing as he did in all the sentiments of their worthy Chairman 
— ^agreeing with him, as they all must, in the importance of the Liberty of 
the rress, and of Trial by Jury, he would still go one step further, and 
say, there was no solid support for either of those great privileges, but by 
the existence of a third — he meant a fair representation of the People in Par* 
liament. — (Applaicse.) — They had no security for the Liberty of the Press 
—they had no security for the personal liberty of anv man amongst them— 
they had no security for a pure Trial by Jury — ^if the House of Commons 
were not what it was intended to be — and what the people had as much 
right to have, as those who held property under the present system had to 
it, or as the King had to the Crown — namely, a free, fair, and honest re- 
presentation of the people. — (Great Applause.) — The excluded 'people (he 
would not now call tnem the deluded people, for their eyes were opened, 
and information on the subject of a Bepresentative form of Government, a 
subject formerly supposed to be far beyond the grasp of an ordinary mind, 
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was now industriously circulated) had every reason to complain— but they 
began to feel their power, and they were no ]onger to be duped by fallacies 
as they had been. The people had at length attained the knowledge so ne- 
cessary to their existence as free men, that the superintending body over 
those two great essentials should consist of an unpolluted representation of 
themselves. Their eyes are opened to what appeared before bejjrond their 
comprehension, and what now must appear to be superior m import- 
ance to every thing else — the necessity of electing those who should take 
care of the Trial by Jury, of the Freedom of the Press, and who would see 
that the Judges of the Land acted according to the Law and the Constitu- 
tion. — {Lovd Applause) — Of Mr. Hone's merits he might say with truth 
(although he blushed to say it), that he absolutley defeated, by dint of 
ability and manly exertion, the Judges and the Crown Lawyers. — (Hear, 
hear.)— For oppression and undue advantage against a meritorious but do- 
fenceless man, this prosecution on the part of his Majesty's Ministers Was 
without a parallel. Indeed, it would be almost impossible to pick out an 
instance in which injustice and oppression had been so decidedly marked, 
even if they were to look to the volume of State Trials, which had been 
called a libel on the Judges of England. Few men in the country could 
have fought their way with such manly intrepidity, and at the same time 
with such elasticity of moral and intellectual vigour. He believed the coun- 
try was quite alive on the subject to which he now called their attention — 
and, if they were so, to whom was it owing 1 Certainly to Mr. Hone — who, 
at the peril of his life — at the expence of the destruction of his fortune — and 
finally, when the annihilation of all his future views was threatened — stood 
forward, undismayed, and dauntlessly dared the worst his adversaries could 
do. — {Applause.) — For this they were deeply indebted to him. With Mr. 
Hone's conduct hereafter he had nothing to do — but, he conceived, they 
had no right to doubt but that it would be honourable and manly, when 
they recollected the courage he had evinced, and the spirit of honest inde- 
pendence which he had displayed, when beset by dangers calculated to em- 
baiTass and appal men much better known to the public. — {Applause.) — 
There was another individual (Mr. C. Pearson), whose name ought not to 
lass unnoticed on the present occasion, although it had not been alluded to 
>y the worthy Chairman — an individual, whose exertions had been of the 
utmost conseauence to the liberty of the subject, in as far as the Trial by Jury 
was connectea with that sacred object. The gentleman to whom he alluded 
was entitled to the thanks of his country for the pains he had taken to obtain 
an important reformation of the Special Jurv List. The object attained by 
that perseveringand disinterested individual, he considered as one of the most 
important that had been accomplished during the eventful period in which 
he lived. For, when a system of corruption existed, he conceived that a 
greater good could not be effected than the compelling the friends of oppres- 
sion to give up that old corrupt list of jurymen, and to procure another, 
containing the names of upright, and honourable, and perfectly disinterested 
men. — {Applause) — Mr. Pearson had effected this, and by so doing, had, 
perhaps, laid the foundation for all those defeats which the Officers of the 
Crown had experienced. This he considered as the first fruits — as a fore- 
taste of the invaluable blessings resulting from a constitutional reformation. 
An appeal to an honest and upright Jury might be truly said to be a trial by 
the country, not a trial by sham time-servingpack of ministerial tools. Now, 
itmight well be expected that the object of Court vengeance could appeal with 
confidence to a Jury of Englishmen, who were armed against treasury influ- 
ence, and who would stand firm in the causrt of liberty. If this glorious refor- 
naation could be extended to the county of Middlesex, and the Middlesex Spe- 
cial Jury List were purged of corruption, then would a fair prospect be opened 
of setting at defiance, as Mr. Hone did on this occasion, the unfair practices 
of Judges in the Courts of Law. He conceived that a more improper doc- 
trine was never laid down on any occasion, than what had been promulgated 
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by a Learned Judge in the course of these prosecutions. How could he so 
mistake the case, as to state, that an Act meant to protect the Liberty of the 
Press, should be turned against the very purpose for which it had been in- 
troduced ? Never had any attempt of this sort been more glaring than the 
construction put upon Mr. Fox's Libel Bill, the professed object of which 
was to support the Liberty of the Press. But the Learned Judges at- 
tempted a construction which was in direct opposition to the object for which 
it was framed ; for, according to them, the Judge on the Bench had a right to 
act as Foreman of the Jury, and deliver his own verdict first — {Hear, hear) 
— ^and this with all due theatrical solemnity — the hand upon the heart — at 
least, the hand where the heart should be — {Laughter) — and under the 
pompous solemnity of an oath of office ; but this too with all the aggra- 
vations and exaggerations of the importance of the trial — ^before the Jury 
opened their mouths, or even had an opportunity of forming their own con- 
scientious opinion upon the subject. Now this could not be the true con- 
struction of Mr. Fox*s Act; for if it were, the King's subjects were in a 
worse situation than they were before the passing of the Act. If he, (the 
Hon. Bart.) read the Act rightly, it was, that the Judge should give his 
opinion to the Jury as in other cases. Now, if that were so, he would ask, 
whether the Judge in this case ought not to give such an opinion as would 
be most conducive to the ends of justice, and most favourable to the liberty 
of the country. But Mr. Hone and an honest Jury had put the right con- 
struction upon the Act, and they happened to put a very different construc- 
tion upon it from that of the Learned Judge. They could not be reasoned 
out of their own plain, unsophisticated, common sense — ^they could see no 
gtiilt, where the intention did not accompany the act, and conforming to the 
general principles of the Law of England, they could not find a man guilty, 
who had no intention to commit offence. The intention was the gravamen 
of the charge, and unless the intention was corrupt, there could be no guilt. 
The fact, however, was, that he never knew a lawyer able to perform a 
common-sense idea upon the subject of the law of libel. Unfortunately, 
there was no settled and defined law upon the subject ; and, indeed, so un- 
certain was the law of libel, that a man could hardly be able to tell, in nine 
instances out of ten, when he had or had not written a libel. Nay, a man 
who set out with an avowed intention of writing a libel, might fail of his 
object, though he meant to break the law. There were cases in which a 
man would be justifiable in writing a libel ; for instance, when the object was 
to awake his countrymen to a sense of some dangerous inroads upon their 
liberty. Such might fairly be called an honest tibel ; but it was most la- 
mentable that there was no certain rule of law applicable to offences of this 
description. All other offences in the criminal code of the country had 
some technical name by which they were respectively known and defined. 
The plainest understanding could comprehend the meaning of burglary, 
murder, &c. — offences which were known to the common law of Eng- 
land. But there was no knowing what a libel meant. It was an offence 
which carried with it the marks of its accursed origin, — namely, as the in- 
vention of the Star Chamber, founded upon musty remnants of the Civil Law^ 
which was contrary to the genuine principles of the law of England. All of- 
fences injurious to the country were clearly defined by the latter ; but this new 
fitngled offence was founded in artifice and false pretence. By this law, a man 
of the purest motives and most upright character might be doomed to linger 
out a miserable existence within the walls of a dungeon, without even being 
aware that he was committing any offence. Libel was really any thing 
which the Law Officers of the Crown could persuade twelve men, picked 
and chosen by the Master of the Crown office, to believe to be an offence 
against his Majesty's Ministers. To Mr. Charles Pearson's manly exertions, 
however, was the country indebted for a change in this unjust system of 
packing and culling Jurymen. But in truth, it might be said (with his friend 
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Mr. Home Tooke) of the old Jury list, that it was like ofieriug a man a 
basket of rotten orauges from which he was at liberty to take his choice. — 
{A laugh and much applause.) — It seemed, however, that the Judges of the 
£ling*s Bench had laid it down as a broad position, that the Master of the 
Crown-office had a right to nominate and choose the Jury from the Jury 
list. This was a position which was without any legal authority, and one 
which the common sense of the people would not endure. It was impossible 
to bear the people down with doctrines so diametrically opposite to the prin- 
ciples of common justice. This was a subject into which it was impossible 
now to enter. Mr. Hone, by his manly and courageous exertions, had 
achieved apublicgood ; and in that sense must his recent painfaltrials be con- 
sidered. Like the man who used to exhibit his head in the lion's mouth, he 
had had his head in the lion's mouth, but fortunately for him the lion had 
not wagged his tail, or probably his fate would have been the same with 
the unfortunate showman. His perilous situation ought not to be forgotten. 
But upon this subject it was unnecessary for him to say a word. The nume- 
rous assembly present marked the sense of public feeling on the occasion, 
and he was quite persuaded that Mr. Hone would meet with that reward 
which his distinguished merits deserved. But, because he had won the vic- 
tory, they were not to suppose that he had not encountered any danger ; be- 
cause he had returned to his family, they were not to imagine that he was not 
near being snatched away from them. If a verdict could have been obtained 
against hmi, he probably never would have returned to them again. But^ as 
he had ffone through his critical trials with manly intrepidity, with a bold- 
ness truly English, without offence and without fear — he conceived that his 
conduct called on them to put him in such a situation, that, for the i*est ol 
his life, he should feel the benefit of those rare good qualities which he had 
so eminently displayed through the whole of this business. He should now 
conclude, although the subject was one fluent as the sea, and, were all its 
sands eloquent tongues, it comprised matter to employ them all. He felt it 
unnecessary to address such an assembly — an assembly of EnglishYnen — ^in a 
strain of exhortation on the sufferings which Mr. Hone had endured. He 
would not say a word on that point, because he knew full well that their 
feelings would dictate to them what they ought to do. He knew that they 
needed not to be prompted on sudh an occasion, and, therefore, he should 
conclude by moving that the Besolutions be read. 

Alderman Thorp declared his unwillingness to offer himself to public no- 
tice on anv occasion, but when called upon to perform an important public 
duty, he should rather be thought obtrusive than reluctant. Therefore, he 
had no hesitation to second the Motion, which had been so ably supported by 
the worthy Baronet who preceded him. It was impossible, in his judg- 
ment, for any Englishman not to exult in the issue of Mr. Hone's trials, and 
in the manly manner in which that meritorious individual had conducted 
himself throughout ; for while that conduct presented a most interesting ex- 
ample of the genuine spirit of an Englishman, the result afforded a most im- 
portant testimony of the value of the Trial by Jury, and an additional barrier 
for the Liberty of the Press. He cordially congratulated the Meeting upon 
this inestimable victory, feeling, as he did, the great benefits of the Trial by 
Jury, and the Liberty of the Press ; for without those invaluable privileges, 
no countiy could be free, and with them no country could be enslaved. The 
three Juries, therefore, who tried Mr. Hone, and who might well be regarded 
as the representatives of the uncorrupted population of England, had asserted 
their right to maintain the Trial by Jury in the fulness of its purity, as well 
as performed their duty in defending the Liberty of the Press. Such J urors 
were entitled to the universal thanks of their country, in establishing the 
triumph of sound reason and common sense over hypocrisy and sophistry 
{Applause.) The Worthy Alderman concluded with a panegyric upon the 
Motion^ which was put, and carried unanimously. 
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The Hesolntion were then put by the Chairman seriatim^ and were 
carried unanimously, and with the loudest acclamations. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. That the Liberty of the Press is one of the dearest rights and proudest dis- 
tioctioDs of Eoglishmen, and is inseparably connected with^ and wholly dependent 
on the purity of the Trial by Jury. 

2. That the inestimable importance of the sacred and coustitutional right o£ 
Trial by Jury, has never been more demonstratively proved than by the recent 
prosecutions and honourable acquittals of Mr. William Hone. 

3. That Parodies on Scripture having been written and published by Martin 
Luther, the Father of the Reformation, by Dignitaries of the Church, and by other 
eminent and learned personages down to the present time, we are persuaded that 
the exception taken to the parodies of Mr.^ Hone by the present Ministers of the 
Crown was to answer political purposes against the Liberty of the Press. 

4. That a hypocritical prostitution of religion, and a pretended zeal for its 
defence, when used by corrupt Statesmen as a mask for political persecution, must 
ever be held by all sincere Christians as the worst profanation of its sacred name. 

5. That it is evident from the manner in which those prosecutions were com- 
menced and conducted, that the real object of Ministers was not to protect Reli- 
gion ; but to crush an apparently defenceless individual, who had exposed their 
political delinquencies, to stifle public discussion, to destroy the Liberty of the 
Press, and to uphold existing abuse. 

6. That the extensive knowledge ; the varied talents ; the manly intrepidity ; 
the energy of mind ; and the unshaken perseverance which enabled Mr. William 
Hone so dauntlessly to resist the reiterated assaults of Ministerial persecution, 
entitle him to the gratitude and support of every friend to constitutional f^edom. 

7. That a Subscription be now opened ; and that the money which may be sub« 
Scribed, be placed in the hands of a Committee to be used in such way as shall 
appear to them best calculated to promote the permanent welfare of Mr. Hone 
and his Family. 

8. That the following Gentlemen be of the Committee— Alderman Qoodbehere, 
Alderman Thorp, Robert Waithman, Joseph Hurcombe, William Sturch, Samuel 
Brooks, William Williams, William Teasdale. 

9. That Robert Waithman be the Treasurer. 

Mr. Waithman now observed, that he should have stated that there had 
already been subscriptions to a very good extent received. The Chairman 
was called on to read the names, and immediately proceeded to state the 
names, &c., under which the subscriptions had been received ; among others, 
were, from a Lady, 50^. — No Politician, 51. — No Parodist, but an enemy to 
persecution, 21^. — Mr. Waithman, lO^.—Mr. Sturch, lOl. — Pro Bono Pub- 
lico, 2^. 2s. — ^Aldermen Goodbehere and Thorp, lOl, each.— An English- 
man, 10^.— James Perry, Esq. 20^. — Sir Kichard Phillips, 51. — Jones Bur- 
dett, Esq. 6^. and so on, to a very considerable amount. Mr. W. next ob- 
served that he had a very gratifying thing to communicate ; it was, that he 
had received through a friend, known to them all, a subscription of 100^.— 
{Loud applattsBj and cries of " iVame / name /") — He didfnot know who 
this liberal contributor was, although, perhaps, his name might be collected 
from the manner in which the subscription was given ; it was accompanied 
by the following sentence : — " From a Member of the House of Peers — an 
enemy to persecution, and especially to religious persecution employed for 
political purposes." — {Loud and continued cheers) — The worthy Chairman, 
in conclusion, said, that it was impossible for any person not present at Mr. 
Hone's trial, to form the least conception of the ability, courage, and feel- 
ing displayed by that worthy man in the trial. He appeared on the highest 
pinnacle on which a man could be placed, while all around him looked little,- 
very little. " I'd sooner forget all I ever saw beside, than be without ^he 
impression which I f<^lt on witnessing suoh a scene." — {Great applause.] 
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Mr. Pbbrt, of the Morning Chronicle, rose amidst ttinmltaous 
applause, for the purpose, he said, of taking a part in the proceedings 
of that day, than which none could have been more grateful to his feel- 
ings — it was to propose the Thanks of the Assembly to that eminent and 
distinguished patriot, whose merits were too strongly engraven on the mind 
of every man who heard him to require enumeration — he meant Sir F. Bor- 
dett. — {Cheers) — To do justice to the character of that enlightened states- 
man, would require a portion of the eloquence which had been displayed 
by Mr. Hone in the course of his able defence ; he felt that he was incom- 
petent to the task, and could only say, that they all owed the deepest obli- 
gations to one who had so bravely, with so much eloquence, and with such 
unabated zeal fought their battles. — {Lovd Cheers) — BLe was delighted to find 
that the enthusiasm of the Meeting corresponded with his own. It might 
with truth be said, that no man deserved more the admiration of his comir 
trymen than the Hon. Baronet to whom he alluded. Met as they were to 
defend the Liberty ofthe Press — ^for unless the Press were free, no man could 
exist in society — it was the light of the mind, it was to the mind as air was 
to the human body, without it they must expire. — {Cheers.) — He said, met 
as they were for this purpose, it was impossible to tell what was the amount 
of the debt of gratitude which they owed to those indivduals who had stood 
forward to protect that which was the food of the human mind. — {Cheers.) 
«*-The Hon, Baronet (Sir F. Burdett) had said, that, in point of fact, the 
law of libel was utterly undefined, and that men with the best intention, 
and with their eyes open, might write a libel. This was, indeed, a faithful 
representation of the case. The interpretation which he had heard given to 
a libel, and more especially by those who were interested in meeting the 
wishes of Mthidters, was, that truth was a libel — that any thing which wis 
jyritten or published, of which any body complained, was what the law de- 
signated a libel. In other words, that any man who dared to publish the 
truth, however Important the truth might be to the interest ofthe commu<- 
nity, was a libeller. He could only say, that he for one would brave this 
construction. He would publish the truth, thoiigh he should provoke his 
Majesty's Ministers toattack him. — {Applause,) — He denied that truth was a 
libel. To teU the truth was a privilege to which they were bom, and was 
one which he would not be the first to sacrifice! The Hon. Baronet had 
said that he did not know a single lawyer who had ever formed a common 
sense idea upon the question of libel. Although it gave him pain to differ 
in the slighest degree from one for whom he entertained so much respect, 
yet in this particular he was bound to disagree with him, and he thought 
the Hon. Baronet would be a convert to his opinion. There was a lawyer who 
had been able to come to a just conclusion on this subject. He meant that 
individual who had been the real parent of the Libel Bill — one who had 
defended him successfully under prosecutions for libel, and one to whom his 
country would ever feel indebted — he meant Lord Erskine. — {Loud and 
reiterated cheers.) — Lord Erskine was a lawyer who had grappled with the 
greatest judges of his day, in the first stage of his legal business, when he 
had every thing to dread from their power, and every thing to hope from his 
subserviency. Before he proceeded to read the Eesolution, to move which 
was the object of his rising, he begged leave to suggest the expediency be- 
fore they separated of some steps being taken to have another Meeting. He 
conceived it was of the highest importance that they should have an oppor- 
tunity to express their feelings on the great cause of all those persecutions. 
That which he wished was, that an expression of public feeling should go 
forth, and that a Meeting of the Freeholders of the county of Middlesex 
should be called, for the purpose of making a declaration upon the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas CorpuiS Act, and upon that abominable Circular which 
had been issued by the Minister of the Home Department ; by which he had 
prohibited the circulation of what he was pleased to call blasphemous libels, 
ajad empowered the Magistracy to send to prison thos.e by \mom they were 
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sold. These publications had now, by the acquittal of Mr. Hone on three 
Buccessive trials, and on three successive days, during which he had been 
tormented physically as well as mentally, been pronounced no libels. The 
whole foundation of the suspension of their liberties was a mere fallacy; and 
under such circumstances, were they, with their eyes open, to suffer the Act 
by which those liberties were suspended to expire of itself ? — (Shouts, and 
cries of "iV^o .' no /") — Would they not, by an expression of public feeling, 
call for its instant repeal, and not by acquiescence, as with the Mutiny Bill, 
or a common Shipping Bill, have it hereafter renewed as a matter of course 
once a year 1 — {Cries of " Yea ! it must be repealed mthout delay ^^) — Let a 
requisition be sent to the Sheriff of Middlesex, and let it be known that it 
eame from that room, requiring him to call a Meeting for this purpose ; and 
let the Committee appointed on the present occasion bring the matter for- 
ward in such shape as to tbem might seem proper. He trusted their example 
would be followed by others, and that the feeling would go round the coun« 
try. Mr. Perry concluded by moving— 

10. That the Thanks of this MeetiDg are due to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart, for 
his spontaneous offers of co-operation with the QeDtlemen originatiug the Subscrip< 
tion — in strict conformity with a life of pure patriotism and love of country. 

Mr. Walker rose to second this motion, which had his most complete 
and unqualified concurrence. The worthy Baronet full well knew the 
feelings of Englishmen — (Ajyplause.) — He had too much judgment to dwell 
on any exhortation to them to subscribe on an occasion of this kind — ^heleft 
that point in its proper place, well knowing that they would exercise their 
zeal upon it in a manner becoming such a subject. He would take this 
opportunity of paying a proper tribute to the fair sex, a few of whom were 
then in the room — (Some interruption here took place) — They recollected 
that one fair lady sent 50^. to grace their subscription — (Great Applause and 
laughter.) — ^They ought also to bear in mind that one Juror on the first day's 
trial stepped forward in behalf of Mr. Hone, when he was about to be put 
down for using what the Judge thought irrelevant matter, and said, that he 
thought the matter relevant. Such a man deserved public thanks for the 
expression of his honest feeling — (Applause.) — It maintained and supported 
at such a moment in Court a struggling and nearly overpowered man, and 
enabled him under i/wry-masts to trim his little bark, then exposed to the 
pelting of the pitiless storm, and bring it round into the harbour with 
safety. The gale which was chasing bigotry from the shores of South 
America, would not allow that hideous monster to take refuge in England. 
But entering Guildhall, it rived the very trappings of the Judge, who was 
obliged to exclaim to the Attorney-General, who felt the blast, " we had 
better let it blow over us" — (Much laughter) — The worthy Gentleman 
concluded by an eloquent appeal to the Meeting on behalf of Mr. Hone 
and his infant family. 

The Resolution of Thanks was then carried by acclamation. 

Sir Franois Burdett, rose, and returned' thanks. He felt that[this new 
subject on which Mr. Perry had touched in so handsome a manner towards 
him, and with so much eloquence in descanting upon the topic, was one on 
which he (Sir Francis) could say little, except that he highly cherished and 
esteemed this expression of their good opinion ; and that he also considered 
the good opinion of his fellow-citizens as the only reward he could hope for, 
wish, or experience throughout the whole of his life. — (Applause.) — On the 
same principles which this day received the stamp of their much-valued ap- 
probation, they might reckon on his future efforts, be the time long or short 
that may remain for his public career. Before he entered on a more pleasing 
Jbask than self-allusion, he would noake one or two observations on an allu- 
sion made by Mr. PeiTy, to the opinion of an eminent lawyer relative to the 
law of libel. There was, doubtless, no person more conversant than that 
gentleman with the sul^ject, or fitter to pronounce an opinion upon it, Mr. 
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Periy and himself (Sir Francis) were equally convicted libellers, and they 
had a right to look closely to this matter — [Here it was intimated to t^e 
worthy Baronet, that Mr. Perry had not been convicted on the occasion he 
alluded to.] — Sir Francis then observed, that he had committed a mistake ; 
he certainly recollected very well that his friend was indebted to a very able 
defence which he made in -person for his acquittal on a groundless charge of 
libel, but he thought that he had been convicted on a former occasion, and, 
on that account, he thought he might have considered him as his fellow^ 
colleague. He had himself been imprisoned for what was called a libel, and 
he might be so again ; but no fear of that kind would ever deter him from 
exposing a corrupt Assembly that acted in the name of the people, just as 
the Ministers were acting in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty.— « 
(Applause.y-'l^o penalties that Assembly could inflict should ever deter him 
irom speaking the truth in defence of the liberties of the people. When- 
ever they attempted to enact measures trenching upon the natural, unalien- 
able, imprescriptible rights of Englishmen, there was no penalty, there 
should be no laws, which should ever deter him from incurring that penalty, 
from breaking those laws whenever the rights and liberties of his country re- 
quired such a sacrifice. — {Lovd and continued cheering^ — ^As to the observa- 
tion respecting the opinion of a certain great lawyer on the subject of libel, 
he did not think there was any disagreement between them on this point. 
Lord Erskine, when at the bar, did certainly bear up most nobly a^inst the 
oppressive doctrines of Judges, but he never did aefine what a libel was ; 
and a gentleman who was in the habit of writing, like his friend, did not 
now know any lawyer to whom he could go and consult as to what was libel 
or what was not ; and if he did consult lawyers, they would give different 
opinions according to their private views. In short, no one ever could define 
wh^X a libel was ; and for himself he believed every thing he ever wrote 
might by some lawyers be called libels. — {Laughter)— Ther^ never was such 
a despotism as this Law of Libel, as it was called, had reared. It was a 
thousand times worse than the plan adopted by the tyrant Caligula, who 
posted up his laws, but in places so high, and in letters so small, that though 
it was impossible to read them, it was death to commit an infraction upon 
their provisions. A different plan was, indeed, practised in the early times 
of England. The statutes were then really promulgated — they were posted 
in the marke t places, and read in all the churches. This fair notification may 
be said to justify the maxim, that ignorance of law was no excuse for its in- 
fraction. But what was the case now they had rooms full of statutes on 
every simple subject. Lawyers did not know the law — they only went to 
look after it among the books ou receiving their fee. — {Great laughter,)^^ 
There never had been a common sense definition of the law of libel, or of 
the offence itself. The only fair definition was, that any writing was a libel 
which a person belonging to the Government thought so. — (Applause.)-^ 
The notion that a thing was a libel because it tended to a breach of the 
peace, was nonsense — it was absurd. A man, forsooth ! was accused of 
writing something which may possibly provoke (not himself) but some other 
man to do a criminal act. This was pretty common sense, and excellent 
law — it was in so many words to say, that if an individual laid down his 
goods where some thief was tempted to take them away, the owner should 
be punished for his tempting, and not the thief who stole the property.— 
{Oreat applause.) — He had now the pleasing task of drawing their attention 
to the exertions of a gentleman who had deserved well of his country. He 
meant Mr. Pearson, who, along with Mr. Wooler, was the first to attack 
the abominable system of striking Special Juries. And not only Mr. Hone, 
but the public at large were indebted to that gentleman for having so bravely 
placed himself in the gap, and endeavoured to break down that practice^ 
In reforming that obsolete and imperfect list, he maintained that the greatest 
practical benefit ever conferred in his time was thus bestowed on the com- 
munity. He thus brought home one of the greatest and most leading benefits 
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of the British ConstitutioD. He accomplished this great act by his own ex- 
ertions, and through the medium of his own intellect, which enabled him to 
see his way clearly and pi'operly to the real evil at issue. The worthy Ba- 
ronet concluded by moving — 

11. That the Thanks of this Meeting are hereby given cordially to Mr. Charles 
Pearson, for his manly and successful struggle in correcting the corrupt Bystem of 
packing Juries, which has coDtributed so essentially toward the present triumph ; 
and especially for the gratuitous advice aod assistance given to Mr. Hone through- 
out the whole of the prosecutioDS, a£P.>rding a rare example to his profession of 
zeal> independence, and didDterestedneB<*. 

Lord Cochrane then rose, and was received with loud cheers. He 
said, that in doing himself the honour of seconding the Motion just made, 
he could not refrain from expressing the great gratification he felt at seeing 
such a Meeting assembled, for a cause in which they must have the concur- 
rence of every honest man throughout the nation. {Hear, hear.) With very 
different feelings he appeared in that room on a former occasion, when an 
attempt was made to practise a delusion upon the people, by telling them 
that their distresses arose from the sudden transition from a state of war to a 
state of peace. This delusion he, at the time, assisted to dispel. They had 
now to contemplate a very different spectacle ; they had to witness the 
triumph of the oppressed over his oppressors ; and to learn from it the whole- 
some lesson, that while the purity of an honest Trial by Jury existed, and 
while English Jurors were faithful to their trust, tyranny could never 
shackle the people. {Great applause.) But this triumph never could have 
been obtained, had not the Jury List been purified. Was it to be endured, 
that in such a metropolis as London, only 480 men (the number on the old 
list) were qualified to perform the important office of Jurors ? It was thus 
that previous convictions had been obtained ; for in all other cases Juries 
were found to take the law of libel at once from the Judge. The present, 
however, was the greatest blow that tyranny ever met with in this country. 
Short of a radical reform in the House of Commons, this reform in the Trial 
by Jury was the most important. When any of the Gentlemen who heard 
him, therefore, sat on Juries, he hoped they would guard themselves against 
the misrepresentations which were made by lawyers, and he hoped this 
subject would besoon taken up in a proper mannerin Parliament. Hespoke 
feelingly on this subject. {Applause.) But the case of others had been much 
worse, for many were convicted and punished with death, on the evidence of 
the most abandoned characters ; men were convicted by packed Juries, and 
on the evidence of suborned and false witnesses. His Lordship afterwards 
adverted to the sentence that had been passed on him upon an unjust 
conviction for breaking out of prison. A fine of 100?. had been thus 
imposed on him ; but sooner than have paid that fine, he would have re- 
mained and rotted in prison ; his constituents paid it for him, and relieved 
him from his most painful situation. That money he wished now to return ; 
and with feelings of heartfelt thankfulness to Mr. Hone for his manly and 
able exertions in defence of the liberties of the people, he would now lay 
down the one hundred pounds which he then held in his hand, in addition to 
the sums already subscribed for him. {Here there were torrents of applause, 
which lasted several minutes,) He said he never in his life did any act with 
more satisfaction than this. He wished he had the means of doing more. 
{Cries of " Bravo /") He had attempted to convert the money with which 
he would pay his subscription, into the ancient coin of the realm, but the 
Bank would only pay old outstanding notes in this manner ; they knew that 
no such were to be had, and this they called a resumption of cash payments. 
{Applause.) He might have got Sovereigns or Regents, but he knew that 
they had nothing to do with this subscription, and he therefore did not bring 
them. {Laugkter.) What other names for coin there might be by and bye, 
he knew not now. The good old Crowns would be called, perhaps, Borough- 
mongers ; the Half-Crowus, Sinecarists ; the Shillings, Placemen ; and tba 
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Sixpences, Expectants, (eontinued laughter and applcnue.) The Noble Lord 
ammadver ted with great indignation on the prosecution hehad endured, and 
pledged himself to unfold such a scene, with reference to the tnuisactions im- 
puted to him, as would shock every honest and feeling mind. He concluded 
by repeatiuff his eulogium on "Mr. Pearson, and seconding the motion of 
IlianKS to uiat Gentleman. {Great applause,) 

The motion was imanimously carried. 

Mr. C. Feabson.— -'^ Gentlemen, I rise under considerable trepidation to 
acknowledge the obligation I feel myself under for the kindness! have just 
experienced. In acknowledging my gratitude for that exhibition of friend- 
ship which you have so feelingly manifested towards me on this occasion, in 
consequence of the part I have taken in this business, I feel a very great de- 
gree of difficulty — because it is the first time in my life that I have addressed 
so large an assembly — and it is certainly the first time that T ever addressed 
an assembly on such an occasion. If I do not return thanks so expressively 
as you may conceive I ought, it is not because my heart cannot feel emotions 
of gratitude. My heart has felt them, in hallowed silence — ^youhave touched 
its most sensitive chord— but I am unable to sweep the swings, on this oc- 
casion, with tbe same facility that I might do on others,— (Ajpplause,) — My 
exertions were called forth, on the recent struggle, because I saw such abili- 
ties and talents in the Gentleman whose conduct has earned your approba- 
tion this day, as led me to believe that he would be able to make a powerful 
stand against the inroads of power. — (Applattse.) — I hope this applause is 
given to me, not for what I have done, but because I am a new soldier in the 
cause of freedom, whom you would wish to encourage ; I hope it is botmty, 
given to me, as a recruit — and permit me to observe, if such be the fact, that 
Mr. Hone is my bringer^-snd I trust the hringer will be liberally rewarded. 
'^Applause,) — When I went to the Crown-Office with Mr. Hone to strike 
the Jury, and to endeavour to abolish that system, which has sent many per- 
sons, as innocent as he is, to dungeons and to death, I found there the Ostlers 
of the Attgean Stable^ with the hacks of the Court in waiting, and the Jehus 
of the law ready mounted in order to ride over the liberties of people.— (-do- 
plause.) — I found them, like the Indian worshippers, ready to sacrifice to the 
God of their idolatry, by driving the chariot of power over this oppressed 
man. — (Applattse.) — They said, ^ Gentlemen, there shall be no selection- 
there shall De an indiscriminate taking — you may proceed to any part of the 
stable' — well knowing that the sorry jades in that stable, almost worn out in 
the service of corruption, were ready to give us the long-trot the moment they 
were employed. 1 was fortunate enough to produce an opposition to this 
system. I stated my determination to attack, in every way, a system de- 
tested by good men in all times — a system reprobated on the trial of Mr. 
Home Tooke— a system, the principles of which those who have been the 
victims of it never took on themselves to investigate, because they felt so 
many strong prejudices embarked in favour of what appeared to be a fair 
J ury,-^ Avplaitse.) — ^We, however, sent their hackneys back to the stable— 
(Af^auseJ) and, I am happy to say, I have secured stable and all, and 
have them now in my possession, {Laughter.) I feel much obliged to many 
individuals in this room for the triumph that has been obtained — because I 
know it is to be ascribed to them in a great measure. Their manly exer- 
tions — ^their exalted names — their honourable characters — carried forward 
my views in that Court (the Common Council^ before which it was necessary 
that I should appear, for the purpose of efiectmg the great object I contem- 
plated. I allude more particularly to the honourable individual who now 
fills your chair. From him I received the most polite attention, the most 
manly and candid support. {Applause,) It was no trifle, when he, a veteran 
in arms, who had led so often to victory, condescended to follow the sug- 
gestions of a raw recruit, who might be said never to have seen a musket, 
and to be completely ignorant of the use of it {Applause.) Gentlemen, 
tlun^ muck as been done^^much yet remains to do. We have not only 
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to put down the system for the present, we must effectually provided against 
its ^recurrence at a future period. (Applame.) I hope we shall not let the 
present year pass away without doing that which will stand on record for 
ages, as essentially beneficial to the Country. I trust that in this year, when 
the great luminary of our Constitution, the Habeas Corpus Act, has been 
eclipsed, that we shall not be plunged in total darkness ; but that the reno- 
vated Jury List will be left to cheer and console us ; I trust it will rise as the 
evening star of our liberties, when all beside is dim and cloudy. (Applattse.) 
Mr. Sturch said, a resolution had been put into his hand, which did not 
require any deep reasoning, or great preparation, in order to introduce it 
to the Meeting. If it had been otherwise he should have declined bringing 
it forward, because he came into that room totally unprepared to take any 
active part in the business of the day, and was quite ignorant of the resolu- 
tions that were intended to be proposed. He knew indeed the general 
Eurpose of the Meeting. He considered it to be a most laudable one, and 
e entirely approved of it. The resolution which he was about to move, 
accorded entirely with his sentiments, and, he was convinced, with those of 
every person present. It required no ability to bring it forward, and, there- 
fore, he undertook the task, not only without reluctance, but with pleasure, 
because it afforded him an opportunity of expressing the gratitude of his 
heart to those worthy Gentlemen who were the cause of calling this Meet- 
ing, and particularly to his valued friend, who now presided in the Chair. 
The situation was indeed one of which any individual might be justly 
proud — because he presided over an assembly of freemen, met for the sacred 
purpose of supporting and protecting those rights and privileges which were 
dear to them as their lives. The motive which induced him to take that 
Chair, was the same that had directed his conduct during a long life spent 
in the public service — namely a wish to serve that great and noble cause of 
liberty in which they were all so deeply interested. — {Applause) — He had 
also another gratification, of coming forward with this resolution, because 
it gave him an opportunity of expressing his indignation at, and his repro- 
bation of, that most unjust and cruel persecution which Mr. Hone had 
experienced — (Applause.) — which was carried on under the hypocritical 
pretence of zeal for religion and morality ^^ (Applause.) — at the very moment 
that those who were engaged in it knew that religion had nothing to do 
with it ; that it was fomented by a feeling of political revenge on their part; 
and that, in fact, the publication had no object but a political one— (Ap- 
plause) — He could not help confessing, that, at some moments, he was in- 
clined to look with an eye of pity and compassion on the Attorney- 
General and other persons connected with him in these prosecutions. He 
could easily conceive the difficulties they laboured under ; and if he 
thought that the law of England would excuse one more Parody^ before 
they were laid by for ever, he would say " It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a Crown Lawyer to be an honest 
man ! — (Ijaughter,) — In conclusion, after a handsome eulogy on the public 
and private virtues of Mr. Waithman, it was moved by Mr. Sturch, 

12. That the Thaoks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Waithman, for his conduct 
in the chair, and for his exertions upon all occasions to support the cause of 
Liberty. 

Mr. WooLER stood forward amidst a scene similar to that which the thea- 
tre presents when Mr. Kean appears in a favourite character. He said, he 
rose on the present occasion to second the motion that had been just intro- 
duced to their notice, and he did so with the greatest pleasure, because there 
was no man whom he could feel greater pride to see in the Chair, than the 
Gentleman who now filled that situation. He thought it was as decisive a 
proof as that Gentleman could give (if proof were necessary) of his entire de- 
votion to those principles of reform and liberty which they all wished to res- 
cue from the powerfal grasp of tyranny. The present was one oC tJ^A xstfsj^ 
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importaDt cases on which a pnblic meeting could be convened. It was a 
meeting of the inhabitants of this great metropolis, hnrling back on those 
slanderers who had deprived them of their rignts, the charge of sedition, 
disaffection, and disloyalty, which they had preferred aeainst them — and tell- 
ing those who had dared to infringe on their liberties, that they were ready to 
defend them^(Oreat Applause.y-The result of those trials had proved the 
truth of a proposition, which he always had, and ever would maintain — 
namely, that there was nothing so contemptible as usurped power, and 
nothing so formidable as courageous innocence and a determined spirit-^- 
(Ajf>plau8e.)'-The result of those trials had finely exemplified the moral ob- 
servation of our great poet — 

** Thrice is he arm'd, who hath his quaryel just — ^ 

*' And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 
** Whose conscience with injustice is polluted." 

This remark might fairly be said to have been literally fulfilled in Mr. 
Hone's case. Thrice was he assailed — thrice was he armea for the attack — 
— ^and thrice he returned successful from the combat. — {Applatue,) — ^The ar- 
ray which he had to encounter was dreadful. Awful was the appearance, 
behind the bar and on the Bench, of wigs, and gowns, and gravity, aU 
summoned to oppose him — (LaiMhter.) — He was encountered by those who 
deemed their forensic paraphernalia more important than did the contending 
heroes of the old armour of Achilles, by those who sometimes seemed toforget, 
that imagination might lead people to look for a man beneath the gown, or a 
head under the wig^ however ill its interior might be furnished. — (LaughUr,) 
Those Gentlemen depended much on their gravity ; but, when they learned 
from natural history that the gravest quadruped was an a««, and the gravest 
bird an owly men of common sense would notpay much attention to this quali- 
fication. — (a laugh) — ^The character of an English Judge ought to be one of 
the noblest titles that a man could boast — {Applause) — ^He ought to hold the 
scale of justice equally between power on the one hand, and passion on the 
other. — {Applause.) — He should hold his hand as steadfastly opposed against 
the Minister of the Crown, if the Minister meant to wrong the people, as he 
would against any portion of that people, who had been misled mto the com- 
mission of crime, and were prosecuted for a breach of the laws. {Hear, hear,) 
While English Judges maintained this character, and pursued this conduct^ 
England was safe ; but when the man was seen on the Bench, and not the 
Judge — when he who wore the Judge's gown appeared to be the friend of 
Ministers ; when he was seen acting with them onall occasions, and abetting 
all their proceedings ; when, instep of being Counsel for the prisoner, he 
appeared as his vindictive prosecutor ; what might not the country fear ? 
(yreat applause) He could applaud ambition, when greatness of mind ao- ' 
compained it, although he might lament its career ; but he hated that gro- 
veling meanness, which clung to place only for its emoluments ? {Applause) 
When dignity of conduct was seen in high situations, it was respected as it 
ought to be ; but where littleness of mind appeared conjoined with high rank, 
it met with merited contempt. If such contempt had mllen on some persons 
in this country, were the people to blame 1 Had they sought to bring great- 
ness into disrepute ? No — it was not the people. They never harboured 
such an idea. Those persons only had wrought this effect who employed 
their power and greatness where it ought not to have been exerted — ^who 
used their influence where it ought to have been unknown — {Applause) 
A good deal was ever said about the credulity of Englishmen ; they were 
usimlly reproached with being too fond of confiding m appearances. They 
all knew as a matter of history, that a measure was passed early in his pre- 
sent Majesty's reign, which, as the name went, had for its object, making the 
Judges independent of the Crown. But it was a strange independence for 
these high characters, that the Crown should appoint them in the first in- 
stance ; and that they should afterwards for life retain the same high sfijaries. 
From the Crown then they got every thing—from the people nothing— and 
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did not the regular march of judicial, like any other official patronage, shew 
the independent qualities for which Judges were sjlected oy the Crown ? 
JDid the people not see it in the opinions invariably pronounced by Learned 
Judges in every case of libel which came under their cognizance] — (Ap- 
pUmse,) The people of England stood now on a proud eminence. They 
saw before them two high barriers erected for the preservation of British 
freedom— one, the Trialby Jury — ^the other the Liberty of the Press ; they 
had also to look forward to the proper guard and protection of both — a 
constitutional Eepresentation of the people — {ApplatLse^ — the first of these 
great barriers was incontestably erected. Thirty-six Englishmen, on three 
successive trials, had finished that great work. A free Press also remained ; 
and if the people wouldonly do their duty, and assert their rights with proper 
spirit, so as to recover the true tone and stamp of Englishmen — then also 
the great barrier of constitutional representation would be found to rear 
its head. — {ApplaiLse) The worthy Baronet near him (Sir F. Burdett) had 
boldly and honestly told them that if fresh laws for restraining what were 
callea libels were made, or even the old ones continued with their common 
constructions, he should not hesitate to break them if he found it necessary 
80 to do in the assertion of apublic right, or the advocacy of a public prin- 
ciple. — {Hear^ hear.) The Hon. and worthy Baronet would, in so acting, 
do wisely, honestly, and rightly ; for he would have, if attacked, the proud 
shield of constitutional judges, whose special province it would be to say, 
whether he had acted under a right motive or a wrong one, in the infraction 
of law with which he stood charged. — {Applause) Mr. Home Tooke had 
ably drawn the distinction between the province of a Judge and a jury. 
The former he truly described, as being but the senior officer of the Court, 
whose duty it was to preserve order, and fetcilitate the progress of judicial in- 
quiry and investigation. But Judges, now-a-days, enlarged the scope of 
their authority. When, on a late occasion, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench gave a decisive opinion against a point urged by Mr. Hone, in 
the course of his defence, or rather of one of his defences, the latter hap- 
pened to say, " That is only your opinion, my Lord." " Yes," rejoined the 
Judge, "it is not only my opinion, but the opinion of every other lawyer of 
the day." So that according to the dictwm of the Judge, the opinions of 
lawyers were to be the law for Englishmen to obey, and not the plain prin- 
ciples of law as bequeathed by their ancestors. — (Applause) The grava^ 
men of Mr. Hone's admirable defence was, that he haa no intention of com- 
mitting the crime wherewith he stood charged, and that he knew of no law 
forbidding the act he had done. " Oh !" said the Judge, ^* it is not for what 
you intended you are to be punished, but for what its tendency may be on 
the minds of others." On the same rule, the language and conduct of the 
Judge ought to be impeached, not indeed for his intention to the words he 
uttered, but their tendency on the minds of others, for they evidently went 
to subvert the whole Trial by Jury. — (Laughter and applause.) He (Mr. 
Wooler) had accidentally been brought before the public, and by no less a 
personage than the Attorney-General, to whom, for his favour, he owed 
many thanks — {Laughter.) In the situation in which he was thus placed 
he hoped he would be found to do his duty. He had early learned a lesson, 
which every man would find it his best interest to make the rule of his 
conduct, namely, to resist oppression, whenever and wherever it appeared, 
and it soon must be destroyed. In the accidental way in which he had been 
thrown upon the public^ he first had the advantage of that individual's as- 
sistance, to whom allusion had so often been made this day, he meant, Mr. 
Pearson, who did for him, at an early period, what he had since done for 
Mr. Hone, who generously gave up in his behalf the application of that 
valuable time and talent, which, in the end, led to such invaluable 
result — (Applause) — a result which put it out of the possible readi 
of the Crown to pack a Jury for a political verdict — {Heary hear) The 
Master of the Crown-Office may still amuse himself by looking over the 



